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PREFACE 


This is not a s;>stematic ticatise but simply 
colleotion o£ various articles published from 
time to time in some of the Imhau ReMe\>s Tlie 
first article, u hicU presents the fundamental socio- 
logical and political genciahsations, in the light 
of \\Iuoh the modern problem of Nationality 
and Empire uill, m my opinion, have to be ulti- 
mately Boh od, w as published ni Modern Review'* 
(Calcutta) in 1910 The other articles m which 
an attempt has been m«ide to apply these principles 
to the consideration of the most pressing problems 
before the people and the Government of India 
at this moment, were published in the " Hindu 
Review” (Calcutta) during 1913-14 In a collection 
lihe this it is impossible to avoid repetition of 
certain fundamental ideas or ideals, which run 
through the whole senes as their rcgulatno idea 
Tlie idei,I of Fedcial Internationalism or Imperial 
Tederation runs, it wnll be found, through eveiy 
presentation of the different aspects of the Indian 
prohlciu, considered lieie , and the supreme value 
which I attach to it, as tlic onl\ effective solution 
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of modern national and international problems, if 
accepted as correct "by the reader, will, I hope, be 
found to be a sufficient justification for this 
repetition The articles collected m this volume 
were NiTitten before the present world-war, but 
the events of the last eighteen months, instead of 
calling for any reconsideiation or amendment of 
the conclusions presented here, seem, on the 
contrary, to considerably strengthen and verify 
them 
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INTRODUCTION 


I ha\e tried to present a Mew of Indian Nationalism 
m those pages which may seem rather ue\\ and strange 
even to many of in\ own Nationalist friends They are 
familiar with my earlier writings and speeches m which 
the emphasis was unniistakaljly more on the ideal of 
iiidopendence than on that of Federation National 
independence is still what people understand Imperial 
1 e?leration is to most people a more or less ineaiangless 
term The conditions of the years 1901-190S or 1909 were 
not faauurable for the appreciation of this federal ideal 
The coDtroaersies of tluit time raged around the question 
of ‘ Absolute National Autononia ** or ‘ Colonial Self- 
Govemineiit as a true and practicable ideal for modern 
India The Nationalist school proclaimed the former 
while the old Congress school pressed the latter upon the 
attention of the country as the more reasonable and 
practical All the literature of Indian Nationalism 
practicalK grew out of this contro\ ersy 

But contro\ ersial literature of this kind can rarel} 
bring out the full and complete positive values of any 
thought or ideal In my Madras speeches, I tried to 
expose the hollowness of the ideal of CoIonmISelf Govern- 
ment, and consequently there nre statements and 
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arguments in them ■which lend themselves to the interpieta- 
tion thatl positively advocated then the ideal of absolute 
and isolated sovereign independence as the only tfue 
objective of all ITationalist endeavour m India Those 
who are not acquainted u the history and psjchology 
of those speeches who did not know or would not xemem 
her that those speeches were really a reply to Mr Gokhale’s 
speeches in Calcutta (Congress of 1905) Allahabad and 
Lucknow (Februaiy 190*3) naturally took the arguments 
uhichl urged against Ml Gokhale s position as represent 
mg the whole m&w of my own ideal also Mr Gokhale 
had for instance declared that though he would put no 
limit to the political aspirations of his countrymen still 
he urged them to accept the ideal of Colonial Self Govern 
raent as the most pncticatle under existing conditions 
because this is what British statesmen and the British 
people would understand and sympathise with I tried 
to show up the utter impossibility of this colonial relation 
between Indn and Great Britain But this was read by 
many people including Sir Valentine Chirol who devotes 
one whole chapter of lua book on The Indian Unrest 
(1011) t) the consideration of my Madras-Bpecches— as 
urging the absolute Bcvemice of the British connection 
as 1 necessary condition of the realisation of the 
Nationalist Ideal in Indn 

But in A nr Itidta which was Btattcd in 1901 and 
finally ccaaed publication in December 190V and wljich 
is unucfs'illy n-gardetl ns the catliest exponent of the new 
Nationalist thought m this country I had dntinctly urged 
tint though wo cortsinlv objected to the perpetuation 
of the BntiMi subjevtion we did not object to the 
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continuance of the British connection , and even in one of 
my Madras-speeches I did not hesitate to declare that “ I 
was an Imperialist of Imperialists, but it must be a right 
sort of empire” In fact m the \ ery height of the raging 
passions of the Swadeshi and Boycott agitation, on the 
first annn ersaiy of the Bengal Partition, October IGth, 
1006, which v-e proclaimed as our Nation Dry ’ I wrote 
in the columns of the Bande Vataram — 

We dedicate tlus day to that Petnotigm nluch (in(H it9 fulfil 
ment in Humajutj t\c dedicate it also to that Humamty 
trhich IS the onlj eternal rcrelatton of Rod to man 

Blessed 18 the perfected life of the indmdiiaT Ble-'sed is that 
larger and divmer life of the nation wherein the mdmdual 
finds his highest fnifitment, and bles<ed tlirice bles<edr 
IS that Umtersal Life ot Humanity wherein is the fulfil 
meat and fruition of all national hfe and expirations 

I ha\e onlj trieel to work up Mis Nationalist Ideal, 
which finds its highest fulfilmentand fruition m Unu ersai 
Humanity, in the following pages and to present it m 
Its practical aspects as affecting our existing relations 
(t) with the different couiraumties and Cultures represented 
in our own composite populations, and (ii) with the great 
British people with whom we Iia\e been placed by our 
past historic evolution in such close and \ital contact 
What may at first sight appear nCTv m these pages is, 
therefore, really not new at all but only a fresh and fuller 
presentation of the old, old idea! 

In 1909, in discussing “ The Real Problem in India ” 
in a London periodical (.5«waj, April 1) I wrote — 

The Ehipire ftfeAji a great idea Buttfierederaf fdca is greater 
It reconciles the absedate autonomy of its members with 
the perfected unity of the- whole And India is the meet 
mg place not of fluid tnbal organisation® but of 
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perfected an I fully deTcIopcd nationabtiee and tli^ 
prowtng Indian t\at«on »ill 1 e cf a new ttpc ©f nation 
kood Iho real Federated Nation 

I Innkly confess that this FedcraUdeal not only in 
relation to the different comnmmties and prot mcmlities 
of India but comprising witlim itself the different units 
of the existing British Empire uas not rete^led m the 
lailicr jeara of oui Nationalist agitatio i 7ke time ivas 
not ypt ripe for it To pToclaiiu this ideal in 1905 or 1908 
uould Inac been suicidal to the Nationalist cause Those 
wore 3 cars of protest and self assertion That protest 
and self assertion uns absotutcl} ncodocl (t) to anaken 
a new self consciousncM in the pe<»ple and (ii) to hrin^ 
home to the Bntiali rulers of the countr) the eupreme 
need of working up a reasonable reconciliation with the- 
^atlonahat Ideal The peiieml course of present da> 
world politics also had not then commenced to to\ eal all 
their fearful poasibilitics— a revelation that haa brought 
home to us also the supreme need of this reconciliation 
in our own interest ns well 

I was pnvilcgcvl to ob^'crxe these world currents, 
ttanding almost at their v cry centre in Europe, ilnriiy the 
jeirs lOOs to 1911 1 was privileged to come in close 

though exactly not permiLal umtact with bomc of thi 
verj men who have made new South Africa and v^ho 
inairruvred tlie list revolution in Turkcj I cninc m 
I f r«onil contact w ith the leaders of I gjptinn Nationalism 
and watched at clo«e quarters the forces behind the Home 
Hale Mo\ cment in Ireland I saw even one or two pro- 
n ineiit Chinese and Japnnese publicists And all thcK 
\ \t> ivsWi to me Vhe lifft grnmieur md meaning ol 
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Tederal Impeiiah&ni as both the highest and the most 
'^jractical Ideal for the Indian Kationalists This is hoir 
I ^\as led to declare, m course o£ an address to my friends 
111 London, on the e\ e of mv return to India, m 1911, that 

If Ood vvrrc to appear before me ^ith the gift of absolute but 
j«olat«l sovprei^ uidejierMlctico for Indit in hn n^bt 
hand, and of an equal cn partnerdiip vrith Great Bntnin 
and her Colonies tn the prcstnt i«'soentJon called the 
Bnt]«h Empire, m hu left bind 1 would unhe^itntmglj 
*ny, "Father, gi\e us the gift m 3 our Wt hand 

And I made iny iJosition as clearas I could in an intervien 
iMth the late Mi W' T Stead, nliich he subsequently 
published in the Renetc of Rcnexcs (October 1911), 
from. v.hic!i I quote the folloumg 

"I Stead) ‘saKltoNIr Pal Jf that is what you 

hive trietl to teach u* whnt lave we succeeded m 
teaelunfi joa ? I irjH Ik> quite frank inth jon said 
Mr Pal 1 Lave learned i deil in thei.o three 

year* but t'ne thing more thin all el'O ^^ands out before 
1113 mind I am more deeph impres'ccl than ever 1 was 
wifL the immense utflncnce which might be wietdocl in 
the future history of the world by Bntani and India acting 
together Such co o] eration must be, of coune, based 
upon a recognition of the right of India to be treited as 
I free and equ^l partner and not ns a dependant in the 
Empire Let us suppose that the British govemment 
in India were to be reconstituted on a basis which would 
give the freest pi>«Mble seo]»e of fiillitnient to India and 
continue the asauciation now know n as the British Empire 
It would bo a federal mnslitntion the freedom of the 
federated parts l>eingr(*ili-*est m and through the unity of 
ihe federated whole Nucha partnership between Great 
Britain and Indn wontd bo preferable to i olated 

independenee for India I hare been leil to 

this bj reflecting upon the greit I rrbJcrns whicfi threaten 
to convulse the world in the near future The®© probfem® 
arc three in number There i® first the pTobkm of the 
White against the colonrcl races The second 
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qneetion -that «I Pan lElami«ru The third 

qutPtioH 19 that oI the Mongolian Confederacy • 

qLe«e three piohlems are among questions which have no 
mercy for the peace of jiations \ et in all three it seems 
to me that Biitaia In^ia iiniteA Trill be able to 
CXCTCI90 a far more potent influence for the aroidanceof 
war and the arraDgement of some inodui than 

coaid he done by Britain, alone or India alonp It ism 
the combinatinnof Britain and Ind a that ms hope of 
tl e future lies 1 object to call jt an Empire I would 
rat! er call it a co operative partnership 

This book contains a presentation of this ideal of co- 
partnership which seems to me to be the only rational 
and practical policy for ensnnng the integrity of the 
pit sent British Empire reconciling the legitimate demands 
of Indian Nationalism with the reasonable requirements 
of British Impenabsm 

Few people however seem to understand the real 
significance of this large and true empire^idea, uhichalone 
can furnish a basis for thiaco operative partnership between 
India on the one side and Gtcat Britain and her colonies 
-on the otl er Least of all it seems to be understood bv 
those who so loudly claim to be Imperialists ” m modern 
politics To them Imperialism means the political and 
military domination of a central suzerain authority over 
f”xtcn«n c territories and diverse races of peoples This 
false \icw of the imperial relation is responsible for the 
opposition of many British Radicals to it This is equally 
responsible for the dcteiGined opposition oflered to the 
ecnpire-idcal by nationalist politimns among the “ depen 
dent ” nations of our time Man) of m) own Nationalist 
fnchds ha\c c\idcntl) been influenced by this false idea 
of Iinpcriftli<!m in misunderstanding the position wLicli 
1 took lip since mj return home from England m 1911. 
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In the following pages, I ha\e tried, so far as it laj 
in me, to dissipate this false and miscliie\ ous \ lew of the 
empire idea 

The true empire idea is not, in fact, apolitical but 
essentially a social idea The superior \ alue of the Empire 
consists not e\en m its so called mission of civilisation 
and progress upon which the modern European and 
American Imperialists openly seek to justify their con 
quest and exploitation of non European lands, but in the 
fact that it ofiers the largest formula of human fellowship. 
So far discovered bj our social mov emeuts and speculations, 
and that it is, therefore, the largestvehicleaud instrument 
of that Universal Humanity towards uhich social evolu 
tiou IS always moving as its ultimate ideal end Man 
has alwa>s been a social being, a living limb of some 
social organism , even as we know some species of animals, 
to have been always gregarious In the earliest stage, 
we see man as a member of his family, as we see his familj 
also as a part and limb of some tribe The famil) may 
thus be taken as the primary unit of man’s social life 
This family is composed of different individuals These 
individuals have their individual tastes inclinations and 
interests, which hare an inev itable tendei cy to more or 
less Isolate them from one another The common life 
of the family, however, seeks to reconcile all these conflicts 
nf individual tastes and interests and, thereb}, prevents 
the full development of these isolating influences “ This 
13 my family and I am a member of it , ’ this idea becomes 
in this way, a \ eiy eSectiv e formula of human as'>ociation, 
binds and keeps individual men and women together, bj^ 
providing adequate fields for mutual help and co-operation. 
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nnd the due satisfaction of their primary instincts of Io\c 
and affection rrorn the family to the tribe, avhicli bmds 
manj families together by various ties of common habitat, 
common, ancestry, common traditions common customs 
nnd Bacraments and sk common language^ and culture 
howc%er primitiao these maj be— man reached a larger 
formula of human fellowship and a higher '^tage of social 
■evolution As m the common life of the famil} there is 
an ntternpt to reconcile conflicting indiiulunl inclinations 
ami interests so in the larger life of the tribe theie is an 
attempt to reeoiinle all actual and po'-sible conflicts of 
familj intercstb It la through this leconeilmtion that 
both the fuiuily and the tribe become \ chicles of a higher 
jxnJ higher social fellowship Nation which includes man% 
tribes offers aimilarl) a larger ground of human fellowship, 
and works a higher social Riiitheeis And the Empire 
being a combination of many nations oflets a still larger 
formuU of human as'oejation, nnd a wider basis of inter 
national fellow «hi]) and co-operation This is the real 
>uperior moral % aloe of the empire idea This Imperialism 
oficra therefore an cs^cnlialU higher ideal than \ntion 
4di«in 

All moral rilatioui hoaticr, haionn efomontof free 
■tiom at their \ cry root and comtitution IMijsical coni- 
pnbion docs not create, but really destrm s, the true ethical 
\ftlue of all dutj The real cthicnl anlue of the fnmih 
life consists, therefore m the free choice nnd determma 
tiou of the aarious adult members of tljefamili to li\e 
Its common life and bear their rcspcctise share of the 
eoramon obligations of that life Tins choice, again 11 
nnuetewi, though ) erhaps unconsciomh only, hv the 
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fact that the common hfe of the familj offers greater 
assurance of personal comfort, peace and happiness and a 
\N\der field for the self rcabsation of the different members 
of the family than nhat can be secured b) the isolated 
life of the ludiMdual It is peculiarly so in the earlier 
stages of social c\ olutiou when man is almost perpetually 
engaged in conqiiei mg wild nature and u ildcr beasts about 
him and is in a constant state of nar with other human 
groups in Ins ncighhosirhood In the earliest stage of 
social e\olution the numerous social functions tha*’ arc 
now discliaiged by separate classes and professions had 
to be performed by each family practically for itself Each 
family then had to kill its own game or grow its own food, 
build its own hut wcare its own clothing make its own 
weapons of war, and delegate its own repre‘*entati\es for 
the discharge of the common obligations of the tribe to 
which it belonged b ood and shelter raiment and nursing, 
education and protection whate\cr the indnidual wanted 
for his own life and liappmess he hadto receiie from the 
collectwe life and endcavouc of his family and from no 
where else And his primary instincts of self preservation 
thus, unconsciously determined his choice to live m the 
famfly bear its common burdens and participate in its 
common privileges But though it worked unconsciously 
this was really an act of free choice on his part Originally 
OUT relations with our community or ourifatiou like our 
xelatious with out family are not the te«ult of our free 
choice and determination it is true ^\e are born inside 
a certain community or within a certain nation, e\en as 
wo are born in o certain family, without the exercise of 
any free choice Hut the contnfuance of these relations 
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depend really^ tliough not always formally, upon out free 
will and choice ^ we are subjected here to no sort of actual 
physical compulsion Indeed, such physical compulsion 
would he needed only when we willed to repudiate our 
communal or national obligations, and we would wish 
to repudiate them only when the common life of our 
community or our nation failed to appeal to our primary 
mstmcta of self preservation or to provide adeq^uate 
vehicles for, or sufficient scope and play to, our natural 
hankeiing for peace and happiness and the freest and 
fullest realisation of our social or civic, or religious ideals. 
Freedoroj thus, is the verj soul and essence of all human 
fellowship and co pperation Where this freedom is 
absent, either m feeling or in fact, there the real moral 
value of these relations is alao lost And it is just here, 
in the very primary need and condition of the* moral life, 
that the profound ethical significance of the principle of 
self-government in. the administration of the common 
aflairs whetlier of a community, or a church, or a state, 
actually lies 

But It IS a curious thing in connection w ith the expan- 
sion and evolution of human freedom that it is alwajs 
restricted m some direction while reaching out to higher 
and higher forms of expansion and octn ity in other direc- 
tions The freedom of individual passions and appetites 
IS restricted by the common life of the family, though 
through accepting these very restrictions, the individual 
attains a much larger freedom than what he could 
ever have hoped to get amidst the fierce conflicta and 
competitions of his isolated individual life and pursuits. 
Similarly, the pnmitn e freedom of the tribal life has often* 
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times to be lost m the process which forces manj tribes 
into the larger unity of national life At first, this ap- 
parent loss of the older and narrower freedom of the tribal 
life may be felt as a wrong and a dcpri\atioa, but in 
coiurse of time, when the tribal fusion is compete and real 
communitj of intcrestsandactuities is established between 
the different units of the new national life, this loss is more 
than amply compensated by the new rights and privileges 
earned by the tribes in the larger life and freedom of the 
nation into which they are incorporated Similarly when 
one or more alien nations are forced into subjection to 
some central suzerain authority, the loss of national 
freedom resulting from this new relation is resented as a 
grle^ous vTong and injustice AnJ as the new relation 
18 foiced upon these nations generally through conquest, 
and, therefore, against their will, it is undoubtedly a wrong 
and an injustice But these are gradually more than 
amply compensated by the larger life and activities which 
the new association opens up to the conquered peoples 
And the real ethical \aiae of the imperial relation, com- 
mences to develop in proportion as the dependent nation- 
alities recognise these compensations and accept the new 
obligations, freely and willingly, as necessary conditions of 
their oiMi highest good As long as this is not done, so 
lout* the real empire is not fornriM and so long the im- 
perial obligations do not rccervecon‘=cious ethical sanction 
The true empire idea demands, therefore, that the obliga- 
tions of the imperial relations and the restrictions which 
these impose upon national mdependence, must be accept- 
able to the different national amts composing the empire, 
as necessary for their own hig^^t self fulfilment, and be 
p, \E b ^ 
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acceijted by them, therefore, as tkeir own free and con- 
sidered choice For it is only nhen this condition is 
fulfilled that the empire is able to truly offer a larger for- 
mula and field, of human fellowship and international co- 
opeiation Territorial possessions may have been oi igmally 
acquired by force of arms, but the fundamental wrong 
of the lule of the aw ord is ne\ er righted except through 
the larger life and freedom that it ultimately secuiee for 
the conquered The ethical value and justification of the 
empire idea must, therefore, be measured by the help 
that it la able to render to the expansion of human fieedom 
and human fellowship 

Xhe family, the tribe the race, the nation— these 
form the ascending senes of social evolution In this series 
each succeeding term is larger and more complex than each 
and all the preceding terms Each succeeding stage is 
reached also by aimultaneousty restnetmg and expanding 
the freedom enjoyed by the social units m the preceding 
stage The individual sacrifices his individual freedom 
In gaining the larger fiecdom of the family The family 
sacrifices similarly ita older and narrower freedom in 
entering into the larger and more regulated freedom of 
the tribal life Tribes ba^c to do the same while claiming 
the larger freedom of national existence and autonomy , 
and cations have, necessanlv, to give up the glory of their 
isolated national independence m entering into the larger 
and more secure freedom of the empire Man has thus, 
both individually and collectively, to always lay down liis 
freedom to gam it Every human as'sociation encroaches 
upon our freedom, and even by encroaching upon it, it 
enlarges its bounds and increases its quality and strength 
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And tins result IS achic\ wl through the idintrhcation of the 
smaller units nnd JntcTcatswitlithchrj,cr unit) niul life of 
these ncu n«soemtions Escrj nen liunian n^socntion, 
thus, nctimllj expands our self Tlus •>elf evjmnds itsilf 
nln-n^s thiouuJi the cultivation of ttliflt jjinj In railed the 
sense of own ness The vciisc that this is my family 
and I o»i of this family,” identifies mj self with them 
nnd thus expands it, and bj this dual process of 
identification and expansion, it at oner restricts my 
freedom so far as it is not m harinnnv with the larger 
life ami interests of mj famiK and enlar„'cs it nNo so 
/nr as it meludcs m its range and authority the 
collective field of activity and the collective nchts of that 
famil} Similarlv , bj expanding our Sulf from the family 
to the tribe, from the tribe to the nation from the nation 
to the empire, we identify it with laiger and hrger units, 
and through this identification we at once restrict and 
expand the hinits of our freedom The imperial relation 
thus enlarges our self and helps it to cover much wider 
ground than the mere national relation and in so doing 
while restricting our lovvrr and narrower free<lom, ifc 
expands the range and improves the quality of the new 
frewloiu winch we reach as members of this larger and 
more complex human association This is exactlv wliy 
in being members of a re,rl imperial whole nations, thou^di 
apparently Mcrificinc their isofate^l sovereign indeprn- 
dince rt illvgam assurance of a much larger frfv**]oiii than 
wh it as isol ited sov orcign ptatc!» the\ rouM er hop» to 
•-ixvit*. Th\ate.v.h.% lUoklUvuthiaUunAl Avst<>r<>my in'side 
an Imperial or Intemitional Fc«l»ratio i i* far more pre- 
ferable cventdmffy than isilatM r-^t o’vl ind»'p<*nd'ax^ 
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And lb nil) I cannot see an> ncce^'iiy conflict or 
nntitlspsis between Natiomlism and Imperialism, but 
on the roiitrary believe that no Nitionalist propaganda 
Inb an} moral ^orth or signiflcancc which does not work 
towardsits ow n fulfilment in the larger life of some 1 ederal 
Lmpire nhich i9 the nett lugher step m the proee*;? of 
OUT advancement toward^ that Univcr'^al Humanity, 
which It the Ideal End of alt Sod'll Evolution 

Presented in these general and abstract terms, the 
•-upcrioritj of the empire idea over the nation idea will 
not perhaps be dented What the Indian Nationalists 
will feel inclined to denj is the pmet teal noIuc and reference 
of tins hiplicr empne idea to the stern nctnalities of their 
present life and relations The Entish Empire, to winch 
Indiv I eloiigs now is not as yet a Federal Empire It i« 
coinpo ed of \ iiutiiber of ecU governing Stntes, n few 
muu r Crown Colonics, and a great Dependency There 
K no umform relation between the central suzernm autho- 
Titv of the Empire and its various parts, no unity of 
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the'very best nnd broadest of them ba\e openlj decHred 
the practical impossibility of anv eacept a personal uhich 
means an autocratic, rule in India \\ hile the do\ elop 
ment of self government has been the avowed object of 
their colonial policy the establishment of pood gov crament 
has been tbe central aim of their Indian policv And 
these actualities of their political life and lot weigh power 
full) with the Indian Isationalists in leading them to 
reject the imperial idea as a mere idle fancy in Indian 
politics Tliej cannot lead themselves to believe that 
Great Britain will ever con*'ent to accept the swar+hy 
Hindu or Moslem as co partners in her world wide imperial 
concern 

That she will not eostly do «o need not be denied 
The Britisher is not free from the colour antipathy which 
IS characteristic of the European And this is, perhaps, 
the greatest difficulty in the way of building up a real 
Federation of the British Empire for to do «o would 
mean the conces«iou of equal rights and freedom to the 
Indian and the Egjqitian with the British the Irish the 
Canadian the Australian, and the other white people of 
the Empire But, howev cr strong this colour sense may 
be, the British people, at any rate have not allow ed it to 
interfere with the pursuit of their political or comm'Tcwl 
interests when the«!c required any a«=ociation or ^on- 
rade'hip with non white peoples The Brilidi, tl a*’, of 
all the European peoples, were the 6rPt to cnt*'r into an 
open alliance with Japan, and freely A^-utic 

Power into tbe comity of the Whit^ Jn Alr-^ 

America, Australia and Ne- /-I, 

preserved the colour bar far i r** 
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have done here in India j not because the Indian climate 
dulls tlie colour conceit ol the Britisher, hut because the 
Iidtan conditions make it impossible for him to maintain 
it without submitting to senous loss economically and 
otheruise Their capacity to submit to unpleasant neces 
sity iMth exceeding good grace and make a v irtue of it la 
one of the secrets of the marvellous success in life of the 
British people They are a notonoUsIy practical people, 
which means in plain Bngbsli that their conduct in life 
13 influenced far moie b) considerations of material gam 
or loss than b} abstract idealism or gushing emotionalism 
E^en their prejudices have at their back some practical 
considerations And the question whether India and 
Egypt mil or will not be accepted as copartners with 
Great Britain and her self governing Dominions in the 
British Empire will be determined by these practical 
consideTatioiis only As long 'is it is possible to keep 
India as a Dependency and Lgjpt as a Protectorate^ 
Great Britain will trj to keep these countries in their 
present dependent position in the Empiie But the- 
moment the trends of world politics nn the one side and 
the course of public thought and agitation m these coun 
tries on the other indicate the risks of continuing this- 
policy Great Britain will not hesitate for a moment to 
throw all her colour conceit and race pride to the winds, 
and assuming an attitude of noble generosity concede 
to the Indian and Egyptian all the rights of imperial 
citizenship Those who ha\e studied British character 
know or at least ought to know this much 

And It IS m this psychology of the British character 
on the one side and m the genenl trends of both British 
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and ^ orld- politics on tho other, that the force of mj 
argument for the me\itable evolution of a true federal 
relation between India and Egypt and Great Britain and 
her self governing Dominions lies The internal evolution 
of imperial policj tends towards it The external tenden- 
cies of world politics also seem to be nxesistably driving 
British policy towards some sort of a reconciliation between 
Indian and Egyptian nationalism and British Imperialism 
The self governing Dominions are becoming increasingly 
eager to secure their rightful place in the council and 
constittition of the Empire At present they have no 
voice 111 the mitntion or administration of imperial pohcj 
The foreign relations of the Colonies are controlled bv the 
British Cabinet and the British Parliament Neither of 
these ha\ e any direct responsibility to the colomal peoples 
So long the colonies had no call for determining their 
foreign relations , for they stood practically, isolated 
from the mam currents of TTorld-pohtics But the sudden 
emergence of Japan into a great Eastern Sea Power has 
created a new menace to the old isolation of the Australian 
Colonies Canada, similarly is coming into closer contact 
with American politics, which also has started howev er 
tentatu ely it may be upon a course of imperial expansion 
In the South African Union racial problems are likely to 
arise sooner or later, and thej may create foreign com 
plications unless satisfactorily solved betimes And in 
view of all these new developments tjie Colonies will not 
consent to leave the absolute control of their foreign policy 
to the Mother Country alone for any length of time They 
are keenly conscious already of their v ital interests m the 
world mov ements about them and arc building up their 
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of tlic Empire, aiul rrould practically transfer the su{)rcme 
authority in imperial politics from Great Britain to her 
Colonies Great Britain wiH lia\e sonic daj to submit to 
it But she cannot do so now And the main reason of 
her present inability to accept the position a'^^igned to her 
by the Bcsohition of the New Zealand Govcrnm''nt is, I 
think, India India cannot, in her present state of lielpltss 
dependence, be pro\ ided with a scat in any Council of the 
Empire vesfed with real federal rights The organisation 
of any Federal Council just now u oufd mean the admission 
of the Colonials into a share of the so\crctgn rights and 
pn\ilcgcs now enjoyed by the British Crown and the 
British Parliament alone in regard to the Goa criimcnt 
of India India would thus he made the common dump* 
mg ground of the British Colonies a position that would be 
injurious to particularistic British interests, both political 
and commercial, and intolerable to India herself India s 
sensibilities in this matter might not count forty years 
ago, when India was practically ignorant of England’s 
imperial and colonial relations, and there w as no been 
sense of naaliy and conflict between Indian and British 
interests , but they cannot be safola ignored to-day 
The thing is absolutely unthinkable, specially in mow of 
the notorious ill treatment to which Indians arc cubjected 
lU some of the British Colonie" All these must ha\e 
worked at the back of Mr Asquith s mind w hen he opposed 
the Now Zealand Kesolation at the Colonial Conference 
of 19U 

But the present nebulous state of England’s colonial 
relations cannot be indefimtely continued Something will 
have to be done within the next decade or tw o, if not even 
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own militias md mvies for saf^uardmg their special 
mtctcstfl Some of them, Canada far instance, have 
already commenced to mo\ e independently of Great Britain, 
in entering into special tTade-ielations -with, then neigh 
bouring nations and forming cotntncrcial treaties with 
foreign States directly and without any regirdfor the special 
tr’cie intereRts of cither the Mother Country or of the other 
meinhers of her family And all these are clear proofs 
of the loosening of the old bonds that bound Great Britain 
to her Self Goa crning Colonies and that held thus the 
difiereut parts of what the Tiuies calls her Self Go\crniiig 
Evnpue together And unless neiv bonds are forged, tho 
break up of this Empire will be absolutely inevitable 
The Colonies do not desire Ibis rupture But they are 
demanding nith increasing m^istance the institution of a 
representatu e Council of the Empire which vmII strengthen 
the present relations between Great Britain and the bo- 
called British Colonies by giving them n definite constitu- 
tional ba'is Tins demand was openly pressed at tho 
Conference of Colonial Premiers held m London in the 
eutniner of 1 lU when Neu Zealand brought a specific 
IleMilution for the organi'ation of a Council of Emjiire 
composed of thi. representatives of the Cnitcd Kingdom, 
the bcU Ooveriiijig Colonies and Indn I forget, just 
noa if Ips ft loo was included m this scheme This 
Bc'^olulion received comidemblc support from the colonial 
reprcjentotivcs, tut was strongly opposed by Mr A<qtnth 
wlio presided over the Conference, and was finally with- 
drawn Anl the main ground of Air Arquith’s ojiposition 
was that it would filace the rtpresentati\c5 of the United 
Tvinpdojn in an absolute minority in tho propose<I Council 
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of tte Empire, and Tvotild practically transfer the supreme 
authority m imperial politics from Great Britain to her 
Colonies Great Britain will ha\e sonic daj to submit to 
it But she cannot do so now And the mam reason of 
her present inability to accept the position assigned to her 
by the Resolution of the New Zealand Government 13, I 
thmh, India India cannot, m her present state of helpless 
dependence be provided with a seat in any Council of the 
Empire vested with real federal rights The oiganisation 
of any Federal Council just non would mean the admission 
of the Colonials into a share of the sovereian rights and 
privileges now enjoyed by the British Cronn and the 
British Parliament alone 111 regard to the Go\ eminent 
of India India rvould thus be made the common dump- 
ing ground of the British Colonies a position that would be 
injurious to particularistic British interests, both political 
and commercial, and intolerable to India herself Indians 
sensibilities in this matter might not count forty years 
ago, when India was practically ignorant of England’s 
imperial and colomal relations and there was no keen 
sense of rivaliy and conflict between Indian anti British 
interests , but they cannot be safclv ignored to-day 
The thing is ab^olutelj unthiiilcable, specially in a icw of 
the notorious ill treatment to which Indians are subjected 
m some of the British Colonies All these must ha\e 
worked at the back of ilr A'=quith s mind when he opposed 
the New Zealand Resolution at the Colonial Conference 
of 1911 

But the present nebulous state of England’s colonial 
relations cannot be ludefinitelj continued Bomethmg will 
Lave to be done within the nett decade ox tno if not even 
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tarlier, to cousolHlato these relations and place the British 
Empire upon a sound and enduring constitutional basis 
The attainment o{ what maj be called the state of majoritj* 
bj the different colonies has mado the building ol a Federa- 
tion an imperious necessity Indeed, this federal idea is 
.xlrcady in the air, TisiWy shaping the e\ ollitiou of British 
politics m mote than one direction The scheme of Irish 
Home Rule has a distinct reference to it No responsible 
Irish 5tatesmine\er seriously desired the complete se\er- 
ance of the British connection It is generally admitted 
now that hlr Redmond's tkroand for a rarliamrnt in 
Dublin with au Exocutue mlteland subject to the control 
of this Parliament and responsible for the administration 
of all purely Iri«b aSairs, is not somtthing new but only 
A reiteration of uLat Parnell wanted '^ca^s ago And 
Pnrnell failed, not becauso he wanted to break up the 
Union but because British Mntesuunship felt no call 
to accept It 111 Its oism interest That necessity has 
ariRcn luw Ami t^cn leadetsof Umoiust thnugl t tUd not 
hesitata lt» jtoposG a ^oahtion between the Uiuomsts and 
tho Irish Nsttoiialistd n» 1900-10, as a ciitinter nioM* 
uninst the Liberal attack on the flouse «>f Lortk TJic 
luilding up of an Imperial Federation con no loogcr 
be mdifiniteli delajed Such diby might spell tba 
di«riiplion of the Empire tnd to make rcadj ogninst 
the day when the Colomes will have to be admitted into 
the Council of the Luipiro ami guen a soicc ui the deter 
initiation of imperial pobcj, proportioiistcly to tlmr 
population a'nd wealth, the Mother Country must rccon 
struct her political lifo and constitution upon a federal 
Lsfii- lor an Imperial Erdcntiou without n hilernl 
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this country to a pitch which it would certainl} be difiicult 
and possibly impossible to control Tlie Colonies are not 
half so interested m India as Groat Britain lliey may 
h\ e and grow w ithout India, Great Britmn cannot Botli 
her economic and political position is bound up \ itally 
with her Indian connection India really is to Great 
Britain the only actual British Empire Great Britain 
cannot therefore e\er dream of consolidating her relations 
with the Colonies without fully satiipinrdmg her relation*? 
with India She cannot afford to allow the Colonies to 
breaV Qwaj from her She cannot afford to run the n»hB 
of being depruod of India either How tokeep India, and 
the Colonies together both bound to her and to one another 
as ptTls of one ^roatorganic whole — the Bnti^.h Fmpiro— 
that IS the supreme probltm before British statesmanship 
juatwow Upon the «atisfactor) •volutvon of tlui> problem 
lies indeed the future of the IJnti h Empire 

tor the British Empire cm enduTO onU upon tlio 
fuirilnieiit 1 1 two c.* nditinits Tirst the consolulntion of 
the pre«’Cnt Colonial relations of Great Britain iti ami 
through tlie organisation <f an Imperial I cderatioii and 
tctoml fho ndmisnon of Indin 0*1 a copartner of tlu 
1 injure into this rcderation, as an eijual nrnnfiu equiN 
I jwn no other <■*» can the Briti h Lrapire be tmla 

ami permanently worked into a rtnl fetlenl Upon 

no otlier conliiion ns far b» human reason and inia^imtnm 
<111 lori^e can the Briti*!! ccmiiection %Mth India al o h<- 
inaile iwrinniirnt The thing u simply unthinkable lir-st 
in a lew of the'awakiniii': aeH-convriou«nc«a of lhodifIr*rent 
Jmlian racea and coramunitie* sslm have nlreadj com 
'loVi-VKa 0^ Vnw difi vrrqmr nnh'io rapi’i'i> ino\n 
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forward to occupy their rightful place as builders of anew 
nationality and history in India, and whose spirit of self 
confidence and self assertion ismainly responsible for the 
present Indian unrest , and second m view of the general 
trends of conteraporarj politics and espccnlly Asiatic 
politics, as manifested m the rcjui cne«cence of China 
on the one side, and the rc\ i\ al of Islam ns a new force in 
workbhi^tory on the other Both the Chinese rejuvenes 
tcnce and the Pan Islamic uphcaaa! affect the possibilities 
of the pre ent Indian situation \cry % itnllv I have more 
than once referred to these two new influences in modern 
history in tlicso pages Unless the problem of her Imperial 
I edention is satisfactorily solved by Great Britain within 
the next few years and India is incorporated into the 
Empire not as a Dependency but ns a valued and valuable 
allj and rightful co partner, both the Chinese rejuvenes 
ccnce and the Pan Islamic ferment may lead to very 
serious complications affecting cquallj the future of Indian 
Nationalism anil British Imperialism both Wictber 
India IS or is not to be admitted into the coming Federation 
of the British Empire is therefore no longer an attractive 
intellectual problem m Iiistoncal probabilities but has 
come MSiblj witluii tlic very range of living practical 
politics Neither British nor Indian statesmanship can 
ilisiniss It ns a vain sperulation The question really is 
no longer debatable for British statcsinniislnp must m 
the interests of the British Liiipirc itself devise adequate 
me uis f(ir tlic admission of India into the Imperial 1 edera 
tion as ft rijrlitful coj»ortncr of the Eninif* and as an 
frjual among equals, m relation, to its other partners 
The motive force that is driving Britisli policy towards 
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this end is neither ju'tice, hot genero«itj, but pure c\cii 
\ulgar Fclf interest Xhc moral sense of the British 
] coplc nnv clothe it with the puqdc robes of justice 
fheir "orial «pecuHtionS may cn^hnne it as a new and 
enlarged \ chicle of nnivcrsal h«manlt^ Philo’sophy may 
proclaim its spiritual significance And poctij maj sing 
of Its lofty idealism But none of these things vtill alter 
the fact that this Federation whcn.ind if it is built up, 
will owe its existence absolutely to anintclligcnt estimate 
of th^ sell interests of thediflorcnt nations composing it 
Indn 13 not ripe as yet to lake up her rightful place in 
the present British Empire She must be a self go\ erning 
unit fiTbt of oil before sho can eiitei the commonwcolth 
<f the self governing members of the British I iiipire 
^he 13 too big howc%cr and much too dn cr'^ified to 
form one unit The problem of self go^ eminent m Indn 

< in only he sohed through the crolution of some sort 
of federalism The only conceivable form of the Indian 
State IS that ( f u hcderal Union like tliat of the Liiited 
fatales of America In the various Indian provinces with 
their reipectivc provnieml Hws ami udiiiinistrntions v\e 
have an excellent nucleus of the Statt'-Gc»\ ernmeuts ’of 
Iiulu, while the Government of Inlia tncrlooking the«e 
various Provmciil Go; eriimciits and \dm1mstrat10n5 and 

< oiitroUingdirt!Ctly all inter ^ruviucial aguncie<i and works 

such as Tost and Telegraph and Itailway# and the Army 
ami the Foreign Office — has oU the necessary powers and 
iD‘truments of a Federal Gnremnicnt The seafTolfling 
and EuiH-rslructure of a Inuled fititcs of Indn nr. there 
nltcmh , and the evolution « f a truly federal r< nsmution 
i» ver; ca*v with all these materials nadv at hand And 
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even as the development of a Fcdeial Union among the 
difierent parts and pro\inces of the United Kingdom is 
being forced upon British statesmanship by the needs of 
the Empire, so the same needs ha\ c already commenced to 
force the ide i of a federal constitution m India also, upon 
everj thoughtful and far seemg British statesman Lord 
Hardinge, at any rate, has folly seized the situation and 
has become keenly conscious of this imperious need AmJ 
his Lordship’s Despatch of August 1911, is an open con- 
fession that without the establishment of a Federal Union 
m India, composed of its different autonomous provinces, 
worked simultaneously with the scheme of pro\incial 
federation m the United Kingdom, it would be impossible 
to organise a Federation of the British Empire m which 
the economic and political interest of Great Britain would 
be fully" safeguarded against the greed of her own ohildern 
grown over seas For the time is coming when Great 
Britain m her oivn national interests mil have to })hy 
of! the Indian and the Egyptian against not only the South 
African Boer and the French Canadian but equally against 
the Britisli Australian and the New Zcaliiiidci And to 
be able to do so, she must admit both India and Egypt 
into the Federation of her Empire as equal co-partners 
with the other members of the Imperial Concern , and 
with a view to do this, she must suit her Indian and Egyp- 
tian policy to the demands of national autonomy in these 
countries And viiut means necessity and no favour 
It admits of no apology and leaves no room for generosity 
This muit is the solid basis of the reconciliation, in my 
political philosophy, of Indian Nationalism and Bntisli 
Imperialism 
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India. All these are patent possibilities.- They are more, 
almost absolute certaintiefl. And a consideration of these 
lorcea upon us the ideal of Federal-Self-Enle ia preference 
to that of isolated sovereign independence. 

This ia briefly the centra! thesis of this volume. This 
federalism ia oni only saUation. This is also the only 
means of preserving the integrity of the British Empire. 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism both demand, 
in their own interest, the pursuit of this idesL Will not 
the larger statesmanship of both India and England joio 
hands in the pursuit of an ideal which is so essential to 
the future of both these countries ? 


BHonrANTPOBE, I jjpjjj CHANDRA PAL 
Cakulta, IC^A January, 1916. | 
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But I press flits I ejeral Imperial Ideal upoa the at- 
tention of my countrymen not merely because it is ideally 
liigUei than isolated sovetciga independence but also 
bceause there is humanly speaking no other alternative 
before us for the attainment of national autonomy 
Granting that soa crcign independence is the highest 
national ideal the que tion is how 19 India to attain it in 
her [resent helpless condition* As long as we had to 
consider only Great Britain or anj other European power, 
for the matter of that as standing in out way, thia 
uasRut perhaps absolutely inconceivable undue might 
Inxc th lUgbt it possible to attain this national indepen- 
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India. All these are patent possibilities.- They ar© more, 
almost absnlnte certainties. And a consideration of these 
forces upon ns the ideal of Federal-Sdf-Rnle in preference 
to that of isolated sovereign independence. 

This is briefly the central thesis of this volume. This 
federalism is our only sahation. This is also the only 
means of preserving the integrity of the British Empire. 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism both demand, 
in their own interest, the pursuit of this ideaL 'Will not 
the larger statesmanship of both India and England join 
hands in the pursuit of au ideal which is so essential to 
the future of both these countries t 

Bhowaotoee, I 3IPJJ, CHANDEA PAL. 
Calcutta, 15/h January, 1916. f 
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the nati\e races in Unca and elsewhere But this and 
similar organisations of the kind ncscr seem tc ha\c gone 
to the root of the problem which they hate been trying 
to handle Thej never questioned the claims of tlic 
dominant European powers to a higher cv\^hsat^on, upon 
■vThich they based their moral nghfc to rule the less cmlised 
races of the world The government of these so called 
natvie races by some ciMliscd European nation lias always 
been accepted as a good thing both in the mtercats of these 
races themselves and m those of humanitj at large Euro 
pean dommation over non European races spells the parti 
cipation by the latter m a higher cmlisation and life 
It means the substitution of peace and order for disorder 
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Races and Nationalities 
At tlio % erj outset, this Conference started ^nth a clear 
differentiation between dependent nationalities bke those 
of Ireland, Poland, Finland, Egvpt or India, and ^\bat are 
known usually as sub}ect races This elementary difier 
entiation is bound to clear up a good deal of confusion 
that still ourrounds the problem of nationalities There 
IS a very wide difference betucen a race and a nation 
In the first place, territorial unity is an essential condition 
of natiouabty, but not of raciabty A race may spread 
o%er different and distant temtones, and occupy \onous 
parts of the globe, but a nation roust be conffned to a defi- 
nite habitat race is essentially a homogeneous thing 
It has a speciaf physical structure, a special thought stmc 
ture, and a special social structure This three fold 
structural afEnity is ol the very essence of the race idea 
This structural afiimty la ohset\ed among the different 
branches of the so-called Aryan family It is equally seen 
among the different branches of the Mongolian family 
It IS observed among the different branches of the other 
races of mankind A nation is lioucvcr, a more complex 
and heterogeneous thing More than one race can go 
to the making of a nation There is a good deal of racial 
intermixture in all the developed nationalities of thcuorld 
The growth of nationalities indicates a higher stage of 
social evolution and a more developed order of social hfe 
than 13 found m mere racial umts There may, therefore, 
be primitive races, but hardly any pnimtive nation The 
tribe, the race, the nation, this may be regarded as an 
ascending senos m social evolution In tins senes, India 
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or "Cgypt Ireland or Finland, Poland or Georgia cannot 
be clasacd under the first or the second term These are 
not tribes nor races, hut nations This International 
Conlerence implicitly took its stand upon this essenti- 
ally right conception o! nationality 


JTatio’s.vlism t» Imperialism 

Unfurtuiiately, however, social philosophy is very 
unpcrfcctlv developed so far even lu the West, and cou- 
stquontli this rudimentary conception of nationality 
\vi3 not fuU> u orked out by the Conference and established 
t3 the higlust generalisation of fkiciologj There were 
some omment prefossors and university lecturers on the 
platform of the Conference, but none of them throw any 
light upon the teal problem before it Professor Gilbert 
^lurra) who was invited to deliver tho opening address,* 
ind was naturally capcctcd to present a philoaophical 
statement of the problem and examine tho root idea upon 
nbich the Conference was got up practically refused to 
do aiis thing of tho kind In the absence of auj really 
fnutful philosophical coiisidciatioa of the problem before 
it, all tliat tho Confercuco did was to voice forth the 
bitter cry of dependent and down pressed nationalities 
It catered a vigorous protest against the grasping pre- 
tensiojis of modem ruiopcan impcnabsm, urged tlie 
claims of dependent nationalities to self government, and 
condvnmed the attempt of tho dominant powers to put 
down tlic Ifyatainalis ja.\oinitioiut and sd 

lUtionaUtics towards a self*dc£eiidcat cnsteiice. 
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But Mhen we condemn any wrong or injustice vtc 
oftentimes forget that condemnation is no cure This 
world IS God’s and an essentially moral thing at its soul 
and centre Wrongs rule in this world not on their strength 
and authontyj hut on those of some right whose semblance 
they assume Even modem imperialism is not a pure 
falsehood or an absolute wrong Its falsehoods are mixed 
up with its tmths and its wrongs with its rights No new 
thought or idea can take its birth unless impelled by some 
great need, either of the intellectual or of the moral 
either of the personal or of the social, life of man Even 
errors and superstitions have some such organic need at 
their origin vViid the right way to cure these is not 
simply to pass strongly worded condemnation on them 
but to exaitunc the organic need that called them forth to 
separate the hgbt that is mixed up with the wrong m them, 
to point out their essential truth and thus to dissipate their 
untruth If we want inipcnalism to bo just wo must 
ourselves be first just to it All impcriaUsts are not moved 
by unworthy motives There ore men and women as 
thoroughly honest a*" ourselves who regard imperialism 
as beneficial to the best interests of humanity and who lend 
their support to it, because of its henefn lal or supposed 
beneficial influences Professor Hobson pointed .out this 
fact, in explaining the reason why imperialism commanded 
tho allegiance of many honest and really well meaning 
people In so doing he made a fairlv correct diagnosis 
of the case before him Unfortunately however, even 
Professor rfohsou did not drive this psychology to its 
legitimate conclusion But I am not at all surprised 
at it , for it IS only a true philosophy of nationalism that 
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coull h'lve siven the If'ained professor the right key to the 
solution of the problem he so clearl^ raised 


Nation ide\ and Empire idea 

The greatest fascination of imperialism to the 
modern mmd is that it makes for the mijfication of 
hutua iitj to an extent and upon a measure that is 
impossiblo under an> other Lnowii foim of human organi 
sation or association iVs nations are larger than tribes 
even 80 empires are larger than nations Racialitv is a 
higher svnthesvs than mere tnbabty Nationality is a 
higher 8} nthcsis than raciabty \nd impcrialisai offers 
similarly a higher 8}nlbcsi3 than nationalism The 
oinpiro idea 13 essentially larger and broader than the nation 
idea It aims at the unification of iridcly separated tern 
tones of widely dnergent mtcrcsta of widely different 
cultures and characters into one organic Tihole As 
fatiJihos combine into tnbes each family coutnbutiiig 
its peculiar characteristics and possessions to the common 
life of other families in and through the uiutj of the tribe 
life as at a subsequent social s>iithc3is tribes combine 
to form races \\hicli thott^h divided b> space controlled 
hv different environments evolving under divergent 
historic epochs still pursue *i common idea? end aru 
im>\cd mainlv bj a common regulative idea and thus 
make for a larger uiuoii of mankind than had been realised 
before , and as at the next synthesis different racial units 
combnuj to form a larger more complex and jet more 
mtunato uiiiU nanjcfy, that of the nalioD so the 
Qcatioa of these national units into an imperial organisation 
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or organism i3 really a higher and larger social synthesis 
than even what has been attained through the nation idea 
It 13 impossible to deny, therefore, that the empire idea is 
positively larger, grander, nobler than the nation idea 
This is the fmidamental truth of the concept empire 
The family, the tribe, the race the nation , these are all 
old syntheses of social progress The empire is a later 
synthesis though not really a new modern synthesis 
From the family to the tnbe, from the tnhe to the nation, 
from the nation to the empire, from the empire to universal 
federation, this 13 the complete scheme of social evolution* 
And m this ascending social senes each antecedent term 
must be judged and justified by each subsequent term 
Families must be judged and justified by their capacity 
to develop into the larger life of tbe tnbe , tribes must be 
similarly judged and justified by tbcir capacity to grow 
into the more complex and variegated hfe of the nation , 
nations must be similarly judged and justified by theur 
capacity to combme into the wider life of the empire , and, 
finally, empires must be judged and justified by their 
capacity to work out the universal federation of mankind 
This IS the correct rationale of imperialism Its 
claims to the attention and allegiance of mankmd ate based 
essentially upon its promise to work out a larger unifica- 
tion of humamty than has as yet been realised But what 
IS the true character of this unification IMiat is the real 
nature of the umty that humanity has been ptogressiv ely 
seeking through the entire course of social ev olution * 
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winch rcabscs itself in and tbrough not onlv the mainten- 
ance of thpse diversities and differentiations but e\en more 
fallv through their development and perfection Our 
conception of unity is essentially different as much from the 
old pagan, as from also the mediieval Christian, idea of it 
The pagan view was the denial of the legitimate freedom 
of the units in the interest of unity The social philosophy 
of paganism regarded the individual human unit as a mere 
limb of the body politic, liaving really no end unto lumself 
apart from the common ends of the State Christianity 
was the first to enter a protest against the usurpation of 
the rights of the indiMdual by the Society or thh State m 
Europe It was the first to proclaim m Europe the dmno 
right of the human personality to declare that man was 
himscHnn end unto himself But the right to dominate the 
individual aud usurp his legitimate freedom oi self 
development and self fulfilment, which Christiauity denied 
to pagan Society and the pagan State, it practically 
claimed for the Cbuich, lu tbo new philosophy of Lfe vrluch 
it propounded, even iii a more aggra>atcd form Tbo 
old usurpation of the fundamental rights of the human 
personality was thus continued by the new Church 
This was the logical need of the Bubsequent Lutheran 
pnitost even as the French Illninination with its gospel 
of ahsolnta ludiMduahsm, v\as the logical so<]Ucncc of 
the pliilosoph) of Christian Protestanlrsm 


V. War op IIvli tkitiis 

Ul this was. what inarbi. called a war between half 
truths riio pagan view of social uiutj was onh a half 
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truth The Protestant Chnstian view of it which culmi 
Dated in the individuahsm ot the French IllummatiOD 
was equally only another half truth The one denied the 
organic end of the individual the other ignored the oi^anic 
character of society ^Neither therefore could really recon 
cile individuality ith social unity freedom withsubjectioii 
the reason Mas that neither the old pagan view nor 
even the subsequent Chnstian view had a true conception 
of the nature of organic umtv This conception is the 
latest contribution made by modern thought and research 
to social philosophy The modem conception is that 
society 13 an orgamsm but an organism composed of a 
number of smaller orgaoisms that have as such necessary 
ends unto themselves But these individual ends aro 
so arranged that they arc mterdependent upon one another 
and upon the collective ends of the social whole to which 
they belong The social umty 13 thus what the pbiloso 
phers would call uot imity but really totality which is a 
much higher category It is a federal umty which means 
the freedom of the parts m the umty of the whole In a 
federal organisation the whole reahses itself only and alwavs 
in and through the perfection each m its onui way of its 
parts aud these diScrent parts also reach out to and realise 
their own specific ends in and through the general hfe 
and progress of the whole This is the very essence of the 
concept orgamsm Vs soaety is an organism this must be 
the universal law and condition of social progress and the 
realisation of social umty For society to usurp the 
legitimate &eedom of movement and development of the 
individual is to commit suicide For the individual to 
seek his own indivndual end without regard for the larger 
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collective ends of societj is to miss that very end 
itself 

This IS a fundamental social conception It is the uni 

\ ersal law of social progress Racial ev olution, national 
evolution and imperial evolution are all subject to this 
umv ersal social lau Rations are composed of smaller 
units each an organism m itself but umted through larger 
organic ends mthe broader uiut or unity of the national life 
The ends of that life can never be realised bj denying to 
the subordinate uuita their legitimate freedom of self 
movement and self development A nation which seeks 
to do it kUU itself Empires sirmlatly are composed of 
smaller organisations called nations or popularlv states 
or dominions These nations or states or dominions are 
themselves social organisms larger than individuals ot 
famihes or townships but they have a specific end unto 
themselves an cud that is determined by the peculiarities 
of their special structure and environment But they are 
united organically to the larger organism of the empire 
and have therefore necessarily to seek, their own specific 
ends and realise them onlv through the larger ends and the 
broader unity of the impenal whole These larger imperial 
ends or this broader imperial unity can nev er be realised and 
perfected by denving to the subordinate national units their 
legitimate freedom of self movement and self development 
An empire that seeks to do it kills itself The cure of ram 
pant imperialism must ultimately come through the rccog 
mtion of tho truth ol this fundamental social principle 
Modern imperialism is trading upon a mere half truth 
Its mam strength comes from its pretensions to work up 
a larger unity of mankiiid than has as yet been realised 
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AVe may denj the \ahdity o£ these pretensions, but we 
cannot refuse to accept the grandeur cf its ideals 

The Nature of the Empire idea 
The empire idea offers a broader ground for the 
unification of humanity than the nation idea even as the 
nation idea offers a broader basis of human fellowship 
than the unity of tribal or racial relations This is the 
fundamental claim to superiority of the empire idea 
It ig the claim really of a broader generalisation and a 
higher synthesis The family, the tribe the race the 
nation all these are, what mav bo called, social syntheses , 
each succeeding synthesisbemg broader and higher than the 
preceding ones The social synthesis offered by tho empire 
idea IS broader and higher thau all the others The first 
condition therefore o£ the realisation of the true empire 
idea IS a correct and clear undeistaudiDg of the nature 
of this synthesis 

The Nature of Social Syntheses 
Now, every synthesis is the fruit of some antecedent 
antithesis It is essentially of the nature of a settlement 
of contending claims and a xecoaciliatioii of opposing 
interests The value of a synthesis lies entirely in its 
capacity to wort out this settlement and reconciliation 
The family is a social synthesis, because it offers through 
its larger and collective life, in which all the individual 
members of the family fully participate a basis for the 
reconcihation of their divergent mdivndual activities and 
interests The failure to wort, out this reconcihation would 
inevitably break up the unity and solidarity of the 
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life and thus destroy its usefulness, for the simple reason 
that it would then cease to be a synthesis at all The unitv 
of the family life endures only so long as its collects e 
authonty and interests aro not identified wath those of any 
particular member of the family Of course this collective 
life and authority must have some concrete vehicle for 
itself and must use some member of the family for this 
purpose But the detachment of the head of the family 
from the passions and pre)udices of the individual members 
of it and equally the almost absolute meiging of his own 
individual ends and interests in the general ends and inter 
cats of the family preserves the real value of the synthesis 
It uas this detachment of tho head of the fanuly and his 
self cCacement in the interests of the common life of the 
faniih which he represented that joined to favourable 
economic causes helped very matcnally to perpetuate tho 
joint family 35 stein m India And it is the loss of this 
detachtucat leading to an lucvitablo dcclmo of the moral 
authonty of the head of the famil> over the individual mem- 
bers of it that among other things Las been gradually 
bringing about the disruption of that old family sjstcm 
Siirclarlv the tribe is a social synthesis larger than tho 
family because it offers a ground of reconciliation to the 
rival claims and conflicting intcresta of difTercnt families 
included in the tnbol unit \nd this synthesis also 
endures so long as the collective life and authority of the 
tribe though formallj vested m particular individuals 
or faimlics yet really stands above them all and, on 
account of this mdepciidcncc or rather more correctly 
speuLing transcendence, it is able to harmoniso m itself 
the coaflictifig interests of tho different families com- 
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unity And to do tbia tbe Empito cannot be m any \say 
identified ■with any one particular nation oi particular 
group oi nations composing it The«se nations, like all 
■other nations m the corahination, shall be tn the Empire, 
but the Empire though perpetually present tn them as a 
high regulative idea shall aU the same, stand perpetually 
chove them The Empire shall hold together the different 
nations composing it by inspiring them with ideals and 
interests larger and higher than tbeix isolated and smaller 
national ideals and interests and by suppljnng them with 
common grounds of co operating with one another for the 
realisation of national as well as universal humanitarian, 
ends. It shall help their evolution this uise, but «han 
not impose tho special ideals of any particular nation or 
groups of nations m the imperial family, over the others 
Nor shall tho collective life and authority of the Empire 
in whomsoever it m vy bo vested m any way permit itself 
to ho identified, with any particular nation ui the imperial 
family Such identification would necessarily destroy 
tho sjnthcsis itself moke the repicscntativa of the 
Empire a partj in the coulhets oi national interests and 
at once dcstrov Ins right and authoritv to mediate be 
twccii these national units and ictoncile their couflicting 
iiiti rests * 


k TerminoI/OCicau Usurpation 
\n tnipirc is a much larger unit than a iiTtion and 
the smaller cau no er hold* the larger Nay jjiore The 
famil>, the tribe, the race, the nation tlu empire all these 
are distinct social cafpgoncs and oiio <a«not therJoro, 
bo comertea into tlio other None ol thcsi ran bj iinrc 
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pl\>s\cal or numencal expansion develop into another A 
family might multiply to a hundred members, still it would 
be nothing more than a iarmly , a very large family, no 
doubt, but never a tribe Similarly a tribe might contain 
a hundred thousand or even a milUou individuals, but it 
would still be a tnbe, as much as the smallest tnbe, but 
never a race So with races and nations also A nation 
might multiply itself to any extent, might expand its 
territorial possessions to any length, but it would still be a 
nation and not an empire Even the possession of 
sovereign authority over many nations would not 
convert a nation into an empire ^Vhcn a nation assumes 
the iidme of an empue ou these ^unds, it only adds \yhat 
maybe called a terminological usurpation to its already- 
achieved temtoiial usuipations That is all 

Tire Actuai. and the Ideal Empire 
The imperialism with which we are familiar m histoij , 
whether ancient or modern, has been umversallj of this 
type, though ancient Indian legends and political philo- 
sophy do suggest the recognition of a different ideal 
The acquisition of political sovereignty over immcuse 
tracts and. diverse peoples has been regarded as a su^fScientlj 
sound title to the name of eiopite Even this impenahsm 
has undoubtedly been a great factor in* the evolution ot 
human society and civilisation It was, perhaps, the 
only type that could be realised m earU times Even 
this extension of political sovereignty hepled, m those 
dajs, the vinifteation el hwmaiinty I xiould net belittle 
the contribution of the old and imperfect impenal idea to 
the progress of the race But this tj pe of imperialism 
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has practically done its ^oik In any case, even if it 
may yet ciaim to be able to help the evolution of priimti% e 
laces It 13 an absolute anachronism in relation to advanced 
uationahties having a long course of histone evolution 
and a distinctive type of culture and civilisation behind 
them The older imperiahsro was needed for the unifica- 
tion of tribes and races mto national units This old 
synthesis was peihaps the only possible form of synthesis 
m those primitive times But what the modem world 
wants IS not a mare administrative Unity but a complete 
social synthesis It wants a larger and more organic 
formula of association than what the old world imperial- 
ism could offer The new empire idea, which is midoubtedly 
siipexioT to the nation idea is not a mere political tbroiy 
or ideal but essentially a social synthesis Its supenonty 
lies la the fact that it oflera a much larger field and 
formula of human fellowship and human a«$oc2ation than 
any other social organisation 

The Nationalities Conference m Castoa Hall, while 
raising its protest against the spirit of rampant impenalisni, 
foiled bowel er to prove the failure of that impcnahsm 
to setv e its own legitimate end, namely, to further the cause 
of human fellowship and international co operation in the 
pursuit of common humanitarian interests It is, indeed 
exceedingly doubtful whether any movement or orgam- 
nation guided by the members of the dominant white races, 
however smeere their motives and strong their enthusiasm 
for humanity, can oficr a real and cfiective criticism against 
this impenahsmu Tho ultimate notion at the back of this 
impenahsm is the supenonty oi the civilisation of the white 
races It is a notiou shared la with the imperialists by 
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c\cu the moat cosraopohtan of tho ^\hltc peoples And 
consequently tho appeal of the opponenta o! luipcrialisni 
13 based upon what the practical politicians and working 
atatesmen of the modem world dismiss as “ considerations 
of abstract justice ” The teal solution of the problem, 
the true euro of tbec'ils, of impcnabsm will come from a 
new philosophy of history and human societ} "Wo arc 
moving toi\ards that philosophj The organic concep- 
tion of society, the special contribution of the culture of 
the muetceutli century to the studj of social phenomena, 
has laid tho foundations of that philosophy Tho truth 
of It 13 being mcreasmgly realised m the mtemal mot cments 
of the dominant nations of tho world It is this conception 
that IS gradually helping tho replacement of tho old 
mdinduahstic social philosoph) of the eighteenth and tho 
luuctcciith centuries by modern collcctiMsm or socialism 

Tub REMi Solution True Internationalism 

Society IS an organic whole, the strong and the weak, 
the healthy and the sick, the learned and the ignorant 
the nth and the poor, the virtuous and the sinful — all 
are organic parts of this social whole *Vnd m the lace 
of their organic mtcrdependencc upon one another, it is 
absolutely impossible for anv mdividual member or any 
class or caste of any society to reahse their own lipftial 
cuds without a simdar realisation by other mdivnlu^!* (ft 
classes or castes of their own ends Indiiidual 
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to a very large extent npon public hygicuo aud the general 
health of the community Intellectual, cesthctic, and even 
high spiritual culture — all these demand a certain high 
level of intellectual and artistic and spiritual life in the 
community And this organic interdependence between 
individual and individual, and class and class, and between 
individuals and classes and the society to which they belong, 
demands that for the collective ends ol that society, upon 
the realisation of which really depends the leaUsation of all 
particular ends of the individuala and classes of that 
society — ^this oigauic interdependence demands that the 
TQombeis of ©veiy society must work together — ^the 
strong imparting hia strength to the weak, the nch giving 
out of his wealth to the poor, the learned freely com- 
municating his learning to the ignorant the good dedi- 
cating all hia own goodness to uphlt the vicious and the 
cnminal, and in thus helping each other and bearing 
each other’s hutdens, cvetv individual membet of society 
shall in his own interest help forward the interest of other 
individuals and thereby promote the realisation of the 
collectiie euda of the society to which all mdinduals 
belong This organic conception of society really supplies 
the basis and the philosophy of modern collectivism 
\nd the expansion of this organic conception from the 
society to umveisil humanity, will fmmsh a workmg basis 
for that broad internationalism which alone will be able to 
correct and curo^tbe errors and evils of modern, imperialism 

Wanted a Corrected View of Human Histori 

Hut Bomethmg more also will he needed, and that is a 
corrected view of human history and social evolution. 
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In Europe, from the time of Hegel downwards, the history 
of civilisation has been conceived “ as a smglo line of 
progress, which, m reahsing the successive stages of the 
Absolute Idea, flows contmuously from one race or nation 
to another, each representing a smglc phase of the Absolute, 
'a single moment in the dialectic process This punctual 
conception of races and epochs, and this lineal vnow of 
development, are essentially false ’ European socio 
legists have hitherto measured and adjudged different 
races and cultures by an abstract and arbitrary standard 
derived from the history of European civibsation And 
they have given to non European culture and civilisation 
only a subsidiary and provisional place in their sociological 
scheme, “ as if they were cither monstrous or defective 
forms of life, or only primitive ancestral forms, the eorher 
steps of the senes, that have found their completion m 
European society and civilisation ’ But as Dr Brajendra 
nath Seal pointed out m his Introduction to “ Vaishnavism 
and Chnstiam^y,” more than ten years ago “ with the 
ethnological material at our disposal it is a gross and 
stupid blimder to link on Chmese, Hindu, Semitic, Greek, 
Homan, Gothic, Teutonic cultures in one Ime of fibation, 
in one logical (if not chronological) series No race or 
civilisation with a continuous history represents a smgle 
point or moment In fact, even Chinese civihsatiou, 
like the Chinese language, has had a development of its 
own , and though m all this race history the Chmese 
race consciousness has subsLsted, it lias still been a 
diff'eientv'v.tv<5.Bi ot the hovnogKQeows, a development oi sw 
coherent heterogeneity out of an incoherent homo- 
geneity Hindu culture, too, has jiassed through most 
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of tbe stages observed m tlie g^oivtli of the Hebraic 
Graeco Romano Gothic civiU&ation The same may be said 
of Arabic or Iilahomedan culture To concen e these stati 
cally to reduce each living procession to a punctual mo- 
ment in a smgle line is to miss their meaning and purpose ' 

TJniveraal Humamty, he adds la not to be figured as 
the cre&t of an advancing ■wave occupying but one place at 
any moment and Icavmg all behind a dead level Universal 
Humanity la imm anent everywhere and at e\ ery moment— 
I mU not say a circle of which the centre is everywhere 
and the circumfetenee nowhere — but at any rate genen 
cally present m each race consciousness though each race 
may not hav e reflected the perfect type or pattern Prom 
the statical point of view Universal Humanity though 
present m each race is diversely embodied reflected m 
specific modes and forms The ideal of Humanity is 
not completely unfolded in any for each race potentially 
contains the fullness of the ideal but actually renders a 
few phases only some expressing lower or fewer others 
higher or more numerous ones To trace the outlines of 
this universal ideal we must collate and compare the frag 
mcntaiy imperfect reflections not at ail m eclectic fashion 
but as we seek to discover a real species or genus among 
indi'vidual variations and modes 

It is this conception of social evolution and universal 
history when it is properly worked out and applied to 
the study of the different world cultures that 'mil alone be 
able to offer a solution of the problem which this Nation 
alitics Conference was trying to tackle 

Londoi July 1010 
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HINDU NATIONALISM AVHAT IT STANDS FOR 


The East the West 
One of the most stnlaug achle^emcnts of the Nine 
teenth Century has becu, it seems to me, to make the world 
at once smaller and larger than what it e\eT was before 
Modem science has helped to practically annihilate the 
ancient distances both of space and time , while modern 
historic moT. cnieuts, following so closely upon the advance 
of modern industry and the c\pansion of rnodem com* 
merco, has enormously enlarged the field of human asso- 
ciations, overriding the old and narrow limits of the 
communal or the national life, aud has thereby made the 
world much larger than that m which our forefathers 
lived Conimcice in commodities has opened up the 
highways of a higher commerce in spiritualities Exchange 
of goods has slowly and imperceptibly been leading up 
to the exchange of thoughts and ideas between the most 
distant and divergent peoples of the world As a result, 
modem humanity is passing through strange and niighly 
transformations such as, perhaps the world had never yet 
seen or luiown And the confusion seems to many people 
almost chaotic 

To work some sort of a practicallj permanent order 
out of this conflict aud confusion is a universal problem 
to day. It faces all the peoples of the earth The West, 
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lio less tliau ttc East, la passing through the tra\ails of 
this trausitioa The "West may be restlessly lacting about, 
while the East may still be cosily lying in bed , hut both 
arc equally in the dark Neither really knows the way 
out Neither, therefore, cau legitimately claim to lead the 
other All that they can do to tender mutual help is to 
open out their respective Book of E'cpetience, and, lu tho 
spirit of the eameat luquirer, compare notes with each other. 

The EssE^cE of the Hmnu E.ace*Consciousmess 

As Hindus we are necessarily identified with a parti- 
cular culture and civilisation and quite naturally we have 
a pardonable pattiably for our own ideals and institutions. 
But at the same time we know this also that we shall be 
faithless to the very spint of ibis Hindu culture itself, 
if we fail to respect natural difierenccs of viewpoints, ci 
tolerate the inevitable conflicts of ideas due to these 
differences 

The spiritual genius of our race has always recognised 
the fundamental Unity that underhes all forms and classes 
of diversities and differences A passion for this Unity 
has characterised the entire course of our'past evolution. 
Some mo\ed by this passion have negated the actuabties 
of man’s sense life upon which out consciousness of difier- 
ences and diversities is based, and have sought to dismiss 
both the demands of the natural and the obligations of the 
social life as illusory Others have conceded a kind of 
conditional truth and relative reality to our natural and 
social Lie and activities, accepting them as mete moments 
in the evolution of the consciousness of the Ultimate 
Unity, or as varied manifestations, for purposes of his own 
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sport 01 kela, of the Supreme Rcalitj But never liave we 
lost sight of that Ultiinate Unity where all the diversities of 
the natural and all the conflicts of the mental or the social 
hfo aie explained, justified, and reconciled In the Hmdu's 
philosophy there are endless appearances but One Reality. 
In the Hindu’s pantheon there are countless gods but only 
One Supreme Lord or Isvara In tho Hindu’s social 
economy there are numerous castes, but one orgamo 
Social TiVhole of which these castes the highest as well 
as the lowest, however mutually exclusive they may be, are 
mere limbs and organs And the Hindu’s view of other 
races, other communities, other religious, and other 
’ cultures, is that these, bke his own race or community or 
his oivn religion cr culture, are all parts, moments, or 
manifestations of that One Supreme Unity which fulfils 
and realises itself through these endless dificrences and 
diversities 

Even as advocates of Hmdu culture and Hindu 
civilisation, we can not therefore, consistently with the 
teachmgs of Hmduism itself, refuse to admit that our 
culture and civilisation represent only a part of universal 
human culture and civilisation, and at tbeir best, have so 
far rendered only a few notes of that univ ersal humamty 
which mcludes all the different races and cultures of the 
world 

For we hold that God has left no country or people with- 
out witnesses unto His Spirit or proofs of His Providence , 
and that the Universal is present behind the Particular 
everywhere Universal Humanity is the regulative idea 
in all historic evolutions Particular culture-histones are 
therefore only parts of tho history of universal culture 
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and ha^c consequent Jj a close ktnslup mtli one another 
Then u!iit\ IS necessary and basal Their diTetgences, 
however wide and vital, arc due either to differences of 
race consciousness — nlucb is tl e element cf perniaiieuce 
m racial c\ olutiou— or of physical cuMronments cr Listonc 
associations or to (hffexcuces m the stages of evolution 
in which these severallj ‘tand 

ILndu Nationalism means, therefore, neither selBsh 
conflict with, nor proud i<!olation from, the other nations 
of the world 

ilAZ21M > \lEW OF NaTIONALITT 
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either any formula of reconcibation or aiiy inspiration 
for \imty Mazzini himself cleaily realised all this., and 
he, therefore, called upon his own compatriotg, as well as 
the nations of Europe generally, to get nd of " the incubus* 
of the Freuch Kevohitiou ” But brought up m the 
dualistic and legalistic atmosphere of Latm Chnstiamty, 
-even ilazzini failed to fully teach out to that higher Philo- 
sophy of Nationalism, which could offer a true and effective 
antidote against the isolating and dismptuig tendencies of 
the popular European gospel of Equality and Freedom 

European NATiONAiisii 

The philosophy of nationalism m Europe is still 
associated with the indvvidoahslic inspnations of tho 
French Revolution .^nd as enthusiasm for the gospel of 
individualism has developed certaiu auti social tendencies 
in every European country, tendencies that passing through 
vanous phases some harmless, some harmful, but all 
inherently revolutiouary, have culminated lu the modem 
schools of philosophical auarchisni, like those of William 
Moms, Neitzche and others , so the enthusiasm for nation 
ality has de\cloped all over Europe unmistakable anti- 
humanitaiiaii teudencies converting Clinstian love into 
patriotic jealousy, and encouraging the practical aiinibila 
tion of the weaker or vouugec members of the great 
human faimly, in the name of humauity and civihsation 
And the popular European concept, individuality, earned 
to tho domain of the national hfe, and seeking to convey 
the leQittmate but particafansdnr claims ol the diScrent 
social units into which umveisal humanity is divided, has 
absolutely nothing in it to combat or correct these anti- 
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hunianitanaix tendencies of the popular ideas and ideals 
concerning the character and it will he claims of national- 
ities in European thoughts and speculations 


Tnc Hindu Conception op Nationality 

Hindu culture took, however, a somewhat different 
view of what is called individuality m Europe It is able 
to present, therefore, an ideal of nationality much superior 
to the popular European view of it In fact, the corre- 
sponding Hindu idea is very imperfectly rendered by the 
■European term individuality The conceit of individuality 
IS a univ ersal fact of human^Tpertcncc But while modeni 
European culture has been trying by all manner of means, 
to strengthen and develop this conceit, aiioicnt Hindu 
cultuTo put forth Its highest efforts to cure, if not to 
altogether kill it Tor the Hindu has always recognised 
the havoc that this conceit of individuality, as it cvists m 
men. and women in the natural state, causes both in their 
social relations aiul their spiritual life It is this conceit 
which leads ordinary human beings living more or less only 
thi coimuoii life of their natural instincts and appetites, 
to regard thcnisLlvcs as standing ptactlcnllj apart from all 
other indivndmls about them, except those feu who are 
conuedtd with them by natural tits And this sense of 
scpxntcupss impels them to pursue their own individual 
tntls nnd interests as if these wero m perpetual antagonism 
to the similar ends and interests of the other members of 
thur sucnl bod} This conceit of individualism acccn- 
tuatis thus the conflicts of economic competition, and 
cufetUts the spirit of cooperation m the community, 
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and sets up tlie doctrmc of the survival of the fittest, 
m its crudest and least scientific sense, as the predonunating 
principle of the evolution of human society, as it is, peihapsr 
to some extent, the laiv m certain parts of the lower 
ammal longdom 

Realising all these inevitable evils of the individualistic 
emphasis m the social life, Hindu culture never encouraged 
the cultivation of that type of individualism of which 
modem European culture seems to be so proud 

[Hindu Socialism and Pagan Socialism 

It IS uotoriQua that what they call Fagan culture m 
Europe also gave no room for the growth of this indivi 
duahsm Both m Greece and Borne, the individual was 
completely aubordinated to the social whole to which he 
belonged Society was the whole, individuals were parts 
thereof Societj was tho body, individuals were mere 
limbs of it And though parts and limbs may have their 
specific fimctions m the general bfe and activities of the 
body to which they belong they have, really, no specific 
and organic ends of their own So it was also with indivi 
duals , they had ifo ends unto themselves Tins was the 
social philosophy of Paganism The Hmdu view, while 
having some semblance to this Pagan vuew is however, 
fimdamentallv different from it The pieserv ation of the 
social order was the key note of Pagan polity the perfec 
tion of the individual is the key note of Hindu polity 
The difference between the two views is thus, very mde 
and vital , and we cannot as summarily dispose of this 
Hindu view as we have done the old Pagan view 
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Hindu polity demands, do doubt, the absolute sub- 
jection of the mdi\idual to his social order , hut at the same 
time, it should be remembered, that m no other social 
polity, Tvhether aucieut ox modem, have vre any provision 
for what may be called a super social state, nhcrem the 
individual, finally freed from all social obligations, has the 
fullest possible scope and freedom to live and grow as a 
law unto himself To set up each mdividual upon the 
true law of Ins own being is, indeed, the ideal end of the 
Hindu’s social polity Through subjection to freedom, this 
may be said to be the key note of Hindu culture Even 
the most galling restraints of the Hindu’s rcbgious or social 
life have this freedom as their ultimate end And Hindu 
polity works upon the assumption that this end is reached 
by every individual who, faithfully discharging the ohb- 
gatious oi his caste and order, enters m his ripo old age the 
order of the Sannycum This is the last of the four stages 
or orders of the ideal Hindu life, sought to be reabsed by 
Hindu pohty Tho iSatmya^in, which 13 crudely rendered 
into Eughsh by the term “ roving mendicant is a law unto 
himself Cured of Ins natural conceit of self by the rigid 
laws and disciplines of the first three orders — that of the 
student the householder, and the hermit — the Sannyasoi 
IS assumed to stand consciously identified -with tho Uimei- 
sal De\ Old of all self-regarding d^ires, his body placed 
through long and laborious physical and psycho physical 
exercises and disciplines above the changes and conflicts 
of the phjsical Dorld about him, his intellect established 
in the eternal veiitics of Reason, undisturbed by fancy, 
falsehood, or doubt ; his emotions perpetually lost in tho 
sense and enjoyment of the TJm\etsal as revealed m both 
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the natural and the human kmgdom , and his will freed 
from all individualistic impulses, the true Samvjasin 
stands really for the Universal m every department and 
aspect of his life, and can, consequently, he safely allowed 
to he a law unto himself He is, therefore, no longer 
subjected to the rules and restrictions of caste, nor to any 
other social laws and regulations The order of the 
Sanni/asm may consequently be well called supersocial 

Natiovalitv Detived 

This being the true Hindu conception regarding what 
13 called the human mdivnduality in Europe, personality, 
from Latin persona, meaning a mask, would perhaps 
be a better reudenng of our idea of it The function of a 
mask 13 to create a didcrence iii appearance, whore there m, 
m truth, no difference in substance Personality implies 
therefore, not isolalton but only differeniiahon , and the 
difference that the concept personahty implies is a differ- 
dice which only breaks up uniformity in appearance or 
organisation but in no way destroys, or even disturbs, the 
fundamental unity of being 

I w ould therefore describe Nationahty rather as the 
Personality of a People, than, following Jlazzita's lead, 
define it as their Individuality 

The Real Value of Nationalisji 
Indeed, the real value of the ideal of nationahty 
consists m the fact that it offers a much larger and broader 
formula of human associations than the idea of either the 
tribe or the race As the family is fargerthan the mdivi- 
dual, and the tribe is larger than the family, and the race 
is larger than thetnbe, so is the nation much larger than 
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the race And m this ascending senes each subsequent 
teim teprcsents a highei categoiy o£ social life and eio n- 
tion than the antecedent tcim itnd consequently, 
the family hfe olfeis a much narron-et field tor the develop- 
ment of the human faculties than the hfe and activities 
of the tnhe. and the comparatively simpler and more 
hmitedneeds of the tnbal We, oBer a much narrower scope 
to oar powers and pessib.hl.es than the larger and more 
oomplei: We of the nation And it is just here that the 
bivher value of the Nation-Idea truly lies 


The Ideal end op Sooxal Evolution. 

The developmeot and perfection of the human pei- 
aonahty is indeed the one ever present idea, as weU as 
the ultimate ideal end, of this social evolution This 
personality realises and perfects itself, not through 
indmdualistio isolation hut through larger and larger social 
associations And these secial associetions continually 
ospand the range oi human mterests heyond and above 
the narrow range of the individual’s oim hfe and aetinties 
\s a more individual man is but little removed from the 
lowest ammal hingdoni, is a mere isolated biological unit, 
not simply “ cubbed cabined, and confined " within the 
narrow limits of his individual hfe, but is inevitably in a state 
of latent or open war with other mdividuals of his class, 
over ready to loll, or ho killed by them But as a member 
of lua family he is no longer n mere imit, but an integral 
part oi an organised umty— a larger whole , and is able, 
thus, to fully and freely participate m the powers and 
possibilities of that whole The ooiporato lile of the family^ 
as the price of the protection wbicb it ofiers to the mdindiiol, 
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does not really liamper or contract, but distinctly helps 
and expands the individual’s life and cn olution Indeed, 
the very disciphnes which it imposes upon the individual 
m the interests of the life of his hmuly, though sometimes 
in apparent confiict with the free play of indinthial pas* 
sions and appetites, do eflectively stiengtheu and truly 
expand his personality even by chasteuuig it Similarly, 
the demand of the tribal life and authority that both 
individuals and famihca shall always subordmate their 
particulanstio interests to the larger interests of their 
tnhe, does m no way crash or enppie, but on the contrary, 
distinctly enlarges and strengthens this human personabty 
And the complexot and the more organised and varied 
life of tho nation, helps a much larger development of thn 
individual khan cau possibly be den© by cither his fnmilj 
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by the European Illumination of the Eigiiteemh Centurj. 
Indeed, the idea of freedom as it has gradually de\ eloped 
in Europe ever since old Paganism vas replaced by 
Christianity with its essentially individualistic ethical 
implications and emphasis, is hardlv in keeping -with 
the new social philosophy of our age Freedom, inde- 
pendence, hberty ate alHnndamentally negative concepts 
They all indicate ahsence of restraint, regulation and sub- 
jection Conacquently, Europe has not as yet discovered 
any really rational test by which to distinguish what is 
freedom from what is license or what is liberty from 
what IS libertinism Practically bke the popular dis 
tmction between orthodoxy and heterodoxy, that between 
kcease is is<fr-e <^r }ess a -questioa oi idaal 
opimons and associations As my “ doxy *’ is oitho- 
doxy, and yours when opposed to mine, is heterodoxy, 
so my “ dom •’ is freedom, and yours, when it opposes 
imnc, or does not suit me, is license There is as yet, 
m European thought and culture, no universal standard 
to which we might both submit our different ideas and 
ideals of freedom and test which are true and which are 
false In practical" life* omng to the lack of any Supreme 
Court of Reason to which the claims to freedom either 
of individual members of society or of different classes 
in the community, or of different nations in the world 
could be submitted, — physical force whether open or 
leilcd, Stands as the only arbiter of these disputes. And 
the cause of orderly progress m different countries or 
of peace between different nations, will nei er be really 
secured or advanced without a radical chann-e m the 
present European conception of freedom 
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Tii£ H^^DU Co^t;E^T — S^VAI>HI:E^ vta. 

Our own. concept cortespouding to ttat which 13 caltc^ 
freedom or mdepcndeucc or hberty m Europe, is diffcrcat. 
For, unlike that of the European, the Hindu's conception 
o£ freedom la not ncgati\e but a positive sometbmg 
The corresponding term m our language is not 
{Anadhcenala) not subjection, which would bo a literal 
rendering of tho English word mdepcndcnce, but 
(5tcad/jccjja<a) or self-subjectiou which is a positivecon- 
cejit It docs not mean absence of restraint or regula- 
tion or dependence, but seJ/ restraint, $dj regulation, 
and sc?/ dependence In fact our {Stcadheenala) 

means a good deal more than what oven the terms sclf- 
lestraiut, sell regulation, or sell dependence would convey 
in EugUsh For tho self m Hindu thought, even m the 
individual, is a synonym for the Universal 
{SicadhcenaiS) means therefore m our thought, really 
and truly, subjection to the Umversal The complete 
identification of the individual with the Umversai, m 
every conscious relation of his life, is thus, with us, 
an absolute condition precedent of (he attainment of 
^T^siclT [SicadheenaiS) or freedom, as it would be called 
in English 

The conscious identification of the individual with 
the Umversal is both the form and the norm of the Hindu 
Gospel of {Svadheenata) cr Swaraj Thu, 

word Swaiaj, recently introduced into out current pohtical 
literature by ^ Dadabbai Naoroji, though evidently 
borrowed from tho political records of the ilahxatta 
ConiederacT, beloncs really to our ancient philosophical 
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and theological literature Ifc occurs la the Upauishads, 
where it indicates the highest spiritual state, wherein the 
mdindual self stands in conscious aiaon with the Universal 
or the Supteme Self "When the self sees and knows 
whatever is aa its ovm self, it attains swara] — so says 
the Chhandogya Upanisbad This state of swaraj was 
attained we read in the Vedas, by the sage Eainade\a, 
who, in the enthusiasm of his beatific union with the Uni- 
versal, cried out — “ I am the Sun, I was Mann ’* 

The Metaphysical amd the Practical Aspects of 

THE HiOTU’s SeKSE OF THE UNIVERSAL 
In spite o! out excessive metaphysical emphasis, 
which no doubt led some people to deny the value of the 
practical and the social hie as organs of the self revelation 
of the Absolute, the Universal has always been the quest 
of our social economy also While the Nirgunam oi the 
Abstract Universal has been the last word almost of Hindu 
metaphysics the Sagunam or the Concrete Universal 
has been the eternal quest of Hindu Art and the Hindu's 
social life and philosophy, as much as it is of the other 
cultures of the world , though the Hindu sought it, perhaps, 
more consciously than others fieason may revel m tie 
Nirgunatn or the Abstract UiuNersal, but oux emotions 
and our iviil demand the Sagutunn or the Concrete 
Universal for their play and fulfilment And though 
the Reason, the Emotions, and the Will are not 
three entities but only three different aspects or modes of 
one and the same umty, and, consequently, each is implied 
in the others, yet our emotions and our will are in a 
special sense, the bases and organs of our social hfe The 
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progressive self revelation of the Absolute as the Sagunam 
or the Concrete Universal, is, therefore, the universal 
logic of all social life and evolution 

This social evolution proceed from lovicr and simpler 
to higher and more complex stages, in proportion as the 
range and variety of man’s relations with other human 
umts and associations expand and increase It is by means 
of these larger and larger associations that man progress- 
ively realises his own personahty, and in the consequent 
development and perfection of his bumamty, unveils the 
Dmnity that is in him For Humanity and Divimty 
axe, indeed, one 


The Unity of the Divine and the Human 
This unity is the key note of Hmdu thought The 
Hmdu alone, has, perhaps, among all the peoples of the 
earth, one single word to denote both Humamty and 
Divinity That word is Narayana Narayana is the 
In Dweller m individual humans, indeed, in all beings, 
severally Narayana is also the In Dweller lu the collec- 
tive hfe of Humanity, the Director of all social and histone 
movements The English concept Humamty, even when 
spelled with a capital H, is really more or less of a mere 
abstraction like goodness or badness, for instance It 
13 an abstract noun, and not a substantive Mazzini 
was the first, I think, to characterise Humanity as a Being, 
and he tried, no douht, to indicate by this that Humamty 
was something more than a mere abstraction This 
Humamty, he declared, has an aim, and therefore, a 
law, through submission to which, that aim is reaclietT 
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and realised Bub though Mazzmi posited this Humanity 
which he called a Being, as the logic ot the national life, 
it 13 very doubtful if even his conception of Humanity 
reached the fulness and reahty o£ our own concept Nara^ 
.ijana Chnst, as Logos, is perha^ the nearest equivalent 
of OUT Ndrayana — the Chnst of the Chnstian dogma 
of the Tnmty, where He is a Person, and not a mere Idea_ 
Modern Christian consciousness is seeking to reahse this 
Christ in aud through the collective life of Humanity. 
But the essential dualism and legabsm of Latin Christianity, 
which still BO largely dominate Christian thought and 
culture stand m the way of the fullest reahsation by 
■Western Christians of the identity of Chnst with Human- 
ity The political predominance of the Chnstian peoples 
m the modem world is perhaps a still stronger reason 
oi the incapacity of the Chnstian nations of oui time in 
this matter And as long as the modern Christian con 
sciousuess has not been able to fully realise the identity 
of Chnst with Humanity, not as an abstraction hut as a 
Being, the true philosophy of modern nationalism, not 
as a disrupting but aa a uniting and integiatmg force 
in history, will never, 1 am afraid, he leached, and, possibly, 
not e\en understood by Chnstendom 


Hindu Philosophy op Nationalism 
And ue claim to understand this philosophy better, 
because, from of old, our holy men ha\e known and revered 
every human individual, whatever his colour, creed, 
country or caste, as Narayatut himself Every human, 
the lowest socially as well as the highest, is uniformly 
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saluted by tbe behest of out holy men all over India, 
as Narayana The collective life of the various tnbes, 
races, and nations of the world, is equally regarded by 
the highest Hindu thought, as diverse vehicles and mam 
fcstations of Narayana This Nardyuna or Humanity, 
is the Whole, the different nations of the world are parts 
of that "Whole Ndrayana or Humanity is the Body, 
the different tnbahties, racialities and uationahties are 
limbs of that Body The whole is implied in the parts 
the organism in the organs A'araynna or Universal 
Humanity is, therefore, logically implicit m every tnbe, 
race, and nation And the end and aim of the evolution 
of all these various social units must, therefore, be to make 
explicit this hidden life of Nardyana in their own life and 
activities To wound, to injure, or to hamper in anj way, 
tho freest self fuldlmcnt of the least of these social units, is 
really, therefore, to wound, to injure, and to obstruct the 
self revelation and self realisation, m and through the world 
process — of Narayana himself On the other hand, 
to seek absolute social isolation from other races or peoples, 
under a false idea of supenonty or independence — is 
also, equally, to impair and obstruct the fullest self 
revelation of Narayana in history and humanity If 
the one may be compared to murder, the other may well 
bo called suicide and both arc equally a siii against 
Narayana 

This 13 the philosophy of nationalism, as it is understood 
by the highest Hindu thought It is for this reason that 
we hold that Hindu Kationaltsm implies neither selfish 
conflicts with, «nor arrogant isolation from, the other 
nations of the world. 
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Katiovaiism and Civilisation. 

For, in fact, e-ven nationality is not the last word 
of social or histone €\olution From the mdividiial 
to the family, from the family to tho tnbo, from tie tnbe 
to the race, from raciality to nationality, i\hicli includes 
many races — this has been so far the ascending senes m 
social or histone evolution And the interests and obli- 
gations of the individual, gradually expandmg from 
his own personal life, to the collective and corporate life 
of his family, from the life of his family to that of his tribe, 
from the life of his tnbe to that of his nation — hav e so far 
helped the evolution and self fulfilment of both the indi- 
vidual and the race The nece^ry contraction of the 
self regarding interests and activities of the individual 
with a view to co ordinate these with the larger interests 
and activities of his family , then, m the nest stage, the 
similar contraction of his /smiJj interests with a v^eir 
to CO ordinate them with the interests of his tribe , and 
then the contraction of all purely tribal or communal 
interests with a vnew to co ordinate these with the larger 
interests of the nation — this has been the universal 
process of social evolution It is through this process of 
the subordination of the smaller and more particularistic 
interests to the larger and more umveisal interests, that 
man has always been able to develop and perfect even 
his oivn individuality It is, indeed, the one universal 
process of true civilisation, which means, as Blatthew 
Arnold pointed out, “ the humanisation of man in society ” 
To give preference to individual interests over the interests 
of the family, or to give pref^ence to the.mterests of the 
family over those of the tnbe or the commune, or to give 
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preference to mere communal interests, under any plea 
vfhatsoever, over the larger and more complex interests 
of the nation, is, therefore, really to go back to barbarism. 
The enemy of Nationalism is, therefore, a mortal enemy 
of Civilisation 

The Ethical and Spiritual Value op Social 
Evolution 

The value of these different terms or stages in the pro- 
gressive senes of social evolution, consists really in their 
capacity to offer ivider and wider fields of human fellow- 
ship The family represents a higher category in social 
evolution than the mere individual, because its cor 
porato life and interests furnish a foimula of human 
association which the individual could never find m himself 
The tnbe is a superior social category thon the family 
for a similar reason , because it offers a larger lormula of 
human fellowship than the family And the nation 
stands highest in the senes, because of the still wider 
formula and field of human association and fellowship 
that it offers 


The Trends of Modern Social Evolution 
But have we reached the highest stage of social 
evolution and the widest field of human fellowship even 
here 1 Can there be nothing higher than nationahty * 
— which, offering a still wder field of human association, 
will advance the cause of universal humanity still further. 
The course of modem histone evolution seems unmistak- 
ably to be pomtmg to such a higher category From. 
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"nationalism to internationalism this seems to Lc the 
growing cry of the history and culture of the twentieth 
century \iid no nation, m our time, can mth impunity 
refuse to accept the lead of modern hiatono evolution 
in this matter and oppose the advance of this inter- 
nationalism 

Signs of the growth of this mtemationahsm are 
distinctly visible in both the economic and the political 
movements of our time AVhatevcr may be said of the 
particular philosophy of life, upon which the present 
aggressive Socialist propaganda seems to be based, it 
can scarcely be denied that Socialism represents, to some 
extent the most advanced thoughts and speculations 
of modern economics, aud that it wjJ] largely shape the 
historic evolution of the lyestem world, if not of the East 
also, for the nest hundred years And m its attempt to 
organise and concentrate tho forces of Labour m various 
European countries, with a view to successfully combat 
the politico economic piedominauce of capitahsm m modern 
industrial h£e, Socialism is rapidly developing a new and 
powerful form of inteTaationalism in present day economics 
and industry Modem imperialism is also helping this new 
ideal m another direction, through the evolution of the 
modern colonial policy The new type of empire is not 
autocratic, Uke the old typo but essentially democratic 
It represents in its most advanced form, not the subjec- 
tion of extensive temtones to one centralised aud despotic 
governmental authority, but the union of many small 
sovereign States into one large organic and self governing 
whole The British Empire, so far as its self governing 
Dominions are concerned, represents this coming typo 
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o£ empire. These Doroimons, -wIiiId owning general 
allegiance to Great Britain, are both m theory and m fact, 
really so ’many sovereign States And this Sglf Govermng 
Empire of Great Britain, as distinguished from its other, 
the Dependent Empire, as the mighty statesmen of the 
Ti?ne? newspaper love to call it — represents this coming 
type of pohtical internationalism. 

Federai:.t3m — The New Need 
But even this is not a perfected type of true inter- 
nationaUsm in politics In fact a higher and more 
organised type of it is already evolving before our own eyes, 
vnthm the British Empire itself The diftcrent component 
parts of the selbgoveming empire of the British have 
not as yet evolved any vital and organic relations with 
either the Mother Country or with one another They 
are just now hanging very loosely together A few subtle 
sentiments, standing behind grosser considoiatiuns of 
material self interests, arc, at present, the only cement 
that holds Great Britain and her self-governing colonies 
together, and, consequently, the breaking up of this 
inorganic relation, though it will seriously inconvenience 
both the parties, may not uecessanly and mortally affect 
either In fact, the new ideal oi internationalism, that has 
commenced to daivn upon the modem consciousness almost 
all the world over, is the real, though silent, force that 
is norking behind the colonial policy of Great Britain 
on the one side, and the imperialist sentiments of her 
Domimons on the other This ideal will demand more 
and more organised expression as it giows m the con 
scionsness of these peoples Indeed this demand is already 
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\ocal in more than one Dominion, some of whose statesmen 
ate openly seekmg to build up a real federal constitution 
for the British Empire 

And this IS exactly the form m uhieh the new spirit 
of internationalism will be bound gradually to concretise 
and mcamate itself if it is at all to realise its promise 
In fact fedetalistn is only another name for organised 
internationalism Freedom of the parts in the unity of 
the whole, is the very soul and essence of the federal idea. 
It IS also* the soul and essence of that mtcmationabsm 
towards which the modem world is visibly moving, as a 
higher stage of social evolution Federal Imperialism — 
or if any one should object to the term impenalism— 
os some people do I know, evenm England, on account of 
some of its ugly memories and associations — Federal Intei- 
nationaksm. is most decidedly the coming Idea in current 
social evolution and modem world politics And Che 
Nationalist Ideal will assuredly fad of its own purpose if, 
either through lack of strength or of wisdom, it cannot 
reach out gtaduallv to this federal mtemationalism 

NATIO^ALISaI AAT> FEDEHAlISir 
The diflereiit national units noust therefore, with a 
view to help the evolution of this federal mteroationahsm 
and fully participate in all that it stands for, dihgently 
cultivate both their strength and their wisdom They 
must first bo strong m themselves, physically, economic 
ally, and poUticallj — m other words they must improve 
then physique increase their material resourtes, and 
develop their capacity for Co operation and combination 
in every department of Lfe, always subordinating personal 
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or family, or communal interests to the larger interests 
of the nation And they must do it, for the simple reason 
that though the other and stronger nations of the world 
may bo only too ready to exploit their weaker brethren, 
no one will care to fraternise on absolutely equal terms, 
with the latter And they must also at the same time, 
cultnate that superior wisdom which recognises the um- 
\ crsal ovidcnce of history that unless physical or economio 
or political strength of a people is constantly controlled 
by the vision of the ultimate ideal ends of the natmiial life, 
instead of helping, it perpetually hinders all real peaceful 
progress, and, almost mtanably, first dehumanises the 
strong nation, and then dcstT0>s it 

From Confmct to Compromise 
Federal Intcmationahsm being the immediate end 
of the evolution of all national units, tho Kationalist 
ideal can never demand a deltbercte breaking up of any 
relation into which any nation may have already entered 
cither by consent or by conquest, or, as it has been tho 
caso with us, partly by consent and partly by conquest, 
in the course of its past history All that tho true Nation- 
alist Ideal demands, in theso coses, is tho gradual evolution 
of all such existing relations towards tho true federal 
type Never seek to recklessly break oway from tho past 
IS the vet} first article of tho nationalist creed And tlio 
" past-^’ hero means the entire time senes, from tho pre- 
historic beginnings of the notion's hie up to the very latest 
pliaso or stage of its histone evolution For, tho ono 
abiding idea nmnmg through the entire courso of this, 
evolution 13 to continually increase tho raugc and complexity 
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■of the life and cnltuie of the nation by lea^ng or even forc- 
ing it into fresh associations with other national units and 
racial cultures Conflicts may sometimes, indeed, they do 
\ ery frequently, arise between tbe ideals and interests of tbo 
dependent nation on tho one side, and tbe narrow and parti- 
Oulanstic instincts and interests of the dommant nation 
that may have entered into vital histone or politico econo- 
mic relations with it, on the other But, howe\ er strange it 

may sound, it la proved by the uui\eisal testimony of history, 
that the inner ohjectii e of these conflicts has never been to 
destroy, but, on the contrary, always to develop, human 
fellowship and social unity In pnmiti\e culture, tribes who 
hist met to fight one another for i obbing ono another’s cattle 
or pasture or for adding to the number of their slaves, found 
it afterwards far more profitable to 30m their forces together 
for protection against other etronger tnbes and to gradually 
assimilate their respective knowledge of the means both 
of production and defence, and thus to combme their 
pnimtive strength and culture with a view to form a larger 
and more powerful community Races have done so m 
later stages of social and histone evolution, comhimng 
thereby to form nations Thus the ultirnate end even of 
temporary conflicts of pmticulacistic human interests, how- 
ever bitter these may seem to be at the time, is not neces-^ 
sarily to absolutely oppose or obstruct the growth of 
-social unification, but, on the contrary, by their very anti- 
thesis, to promote and perfect it. 

For, though conflicts between the competing mtercsts 
of one people and another, placed, by force of histone 
conditions, in close and vital pohtical ox pohtico-economic 
relations with each other, may, under certain circumstances, 
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be quite natural, it should never be forgotten, especially 
by the leaders of public opinion among both these peoples, 
that compromise is always rational It is, indeed, the 
umversal master-key of every social or international 
complication And the objective of all * statesmanly 
compromise should bo not merely to work a temporary 
truce between n-val social or pohtical forces, but to establish 
a permanent reconcihation between them The true 
nationalist ideal, therefore, while not flinching from any con- 
flicts that may have to be faced for its legitimate realisa- 
tion, and that may be calculated to call out all the latent 
strength and wisdom, of the nation, must always strive, 
c%cn in the midst of the most bitter struggles, for that 
ultimate reconcihation and synthesis which will enlarge 
and multiply the organic relations of the nation with other 
nations , and make it, lu combination with these, a great 
power for good in the common hfo of universal hum-uiity 

The Tbuc Hindu Nationalism 
And because of its very faith m the future of social 
unification, Hindu Nationalism stands for the higher ideal 
of Federal Internationalism as well , and for such conflicts- 
and compromises also as may i>6 reasonably calculated to 
develop this true federal idea m the existing relations of the 
Hindu People, with tho other Indiau communities on the 
one hand, and with Great Britain and the other component 
parts ol the great Association kiio\vn at present as the 
British Empixc, on the other Hindu N itionalisu stands, 
therefore, not only for tho furtherance of the cause of true 
freedom m India, by which I understand the fullest scope 
and opportimity for the utmost possible development and 
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perfection of the special genius and character of our people, 
our culture aud our civilisation — with the view to bo able 
to bear out share of the work of universal humanity and 
to make our special contribution to the culture and charac* 
ter of the race — but also for the continuance of the British 
connection with us for the immense possibilities of that 
federal internationalism which may bo most casilv secured 
for our nation through this connection * 


Inman Kationalisu and tbe British Conneotiov 
Nationalism demands the fullest legitimate scope for 
the self evolution and self fulfilment of the nation, without 
let 01 bindiancQ from any other nation or nations engaged 
m the pursuit of their narrow and particularistic national 
■ends and interests in then relations with the former Tho 
Tcahsation of the Nationalist Ideal is, therefore, luheiently 
incompatible with tho presence of any form of outside sub- 
jection But we should not forget it that though there can 
be no subjection wthout connection, there can well be verj 
intimate connection without such subjection Connection 
imphcs, no doubt, some degree of control but while in 
subjection this control is exercised by oue party only 
over tho other, m the kmd of counection which the ideal 
of federal internationalism or imperialism implies, however 
intimate tho connection may be, the necessary control 
IS exercised mutually over one another by both or all the 
parties to the relation ilnd such control, making only 
and always for tho good of all, can no\ er be hurtful to 
either the sentiment of self dependence of a people or to 
their real national interests 
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In fact, some measure of control, and even restriction, 
IS mevitable m every form of human association The 
family everywhere exercises this kind of control over its 
individual members, the tnbe over its component families 
or clans, the nation over its component communities, the 
State over every individual citizen — and it does not neces- 
sarily impair their legitimate freedom or hamper their 
rational growth and development Why, then, should any 
control or restnction, that must follow the formation of any 
larger association than that of the nation, impair national 
freedom or hamper national self fulfilment * 

The contmuance of the British connection with 
India m and through the gradual evolution of fedeiahsm, 
would, therefore, in no way conflict with the truest and 
the highest Nationalist Ideal On the contrary, it would 
matenaUy help the evolution of our national life towards the 
next higher social synthesis, namely, federal mtemation* 
alism, in which every nationalist ideal must seek ond find 
its meaning and end It is along this line only that we 
must move, hke the other nations of the world to finally 
take our God appointed place m the "Umversal Federation 
ot Mankind, which will find progressively the largest and 
most perfect organ of the Life and Love of Nararjana 
here below 

To sum up, then — The Nationalist ilovement in 
India, which, so far, is essentially a Hindu 
ilovement, stands — 

I Ideally, for — 1 Hindu Nationahsm 2 Federal 

Intexnationabsni 3 Universal Federation 

II Practically, for — 1 The Preservation of the 

distinctive genius and character of Hindu 
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Culture Rud Civilisation 2 The Promotion 
of sympathetic and reverent studj of other 
world cultures, c , Christian and Islam, re- 
presented m the composite life of modem 
ludia, and the Culti\ation of the spmt of 
mutual undeistatidiug and helpful co operation 
\Mth them 3 The Coiitmuanco of the British 
Coimectiou through the gradual building up 
of 1 Pcderal Constitution for the present 
iVssociatiou called the British Empire, a Fcdcr 
ation in which India and Egyp*’ shall he equal 
CO partuers of Great Britain with Ireland and 
the British Colomcs 4 The Ad\ aneemeut 
of Universal I edcration 

It stands m a word — 

Ton God, UcMAxm, and tub Motuer*Lano 
Cukuila, Jauuar/, IDJ2 



CHAPTER III 

THE POSITITO VALUE OP NATION 4LISM 

Has Natiovalism avy Positive Value * 

This question has been raised by an esteemed English 
friend, well known in London Ltcrary circles, and a frequent 
contnbutor to the premier Bnttsh MagaAincg In acknow 
lodging the first number of the ** Hindu Review ” ho ivrote, 
a few weeks ago — “ I think I find myself in complete agree- 
ment with the pnnciplcs you lay donu m your introductoiy 
article, and you seem to mo to adjust tbo balance admirably 
between the view which deprecates the national tradition 
m India and the view which fails to see tbo higher interests 
to which o%cn nationalism is subordinate Any criti- 
cism I might oCer would not take tho form of objection 
to anything in your pronouncement, but would simply 
express my feeling that tho real dilBcuIties ariso^when one 
comes to tho concrete application of your prmciples 16 
IS incvitablo that tho statement of pohey with which a 
new journal opens should consist mainly of generalities 
And yet so long as wo aro on tbo fidd of generahtics, wo 
have nob como to close quarters with tho problems To 
say, for instance that m any change a nation ought to 
bo truo to its own personaUty, to pic5Cr%o continuity 
With Its past, docs not seem to mo to take ua very fat in 
practice. Nationalism as a guide for practice seems to 
mo very much like tho pnnciplo of self realisation lu tho 
sphoro of individual conduct— to have a negative and 
r, NE 4 
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xcstraimug xatker than a positive value The principle 
of self realisation does not tell tho individual, which of 
all the potential and competing selves m him, he is to 
realise , it only tells him that one characteristic of the nght 
line of conduct will be that it will correspond with his 
special temperament It is a notice board warning him 
oS any line which is essentially uncongemal to his best 
self Just so, the principle of nationahsm does not tell 
the nation which elements m its present hfe it is to suppress 
and which it is to develop , it merely declares that one 
characteristic of the right course — whatever of all possible 
courses that may be— is that it wiU be m harmony wth the 
natioa’s essential genius, and that any course which has 
not this characteristic is therefore wrong And I rather 
thinW that both in the case of the individual andthenatioHi 
self consciousness is rather a hindeiance m deahng with 
the concrete prohkms of thought and conduct. A man, 
for instance, confronted with a new idea, ought rather to 
ask — * la this true than * Is it m conformity with ray 
temperament for me to behove this If he, bo far as 
in him lies, behoves what is true and docs what is good, lus 
individuality will taho care ol itself If a nation pursues 
the true and tho good, there w lU be no danger of its Bpcciiic 
personahty being lost, any more than the distinctive 
individual note is lost latho work of an artist who strives 
to realise certain ideas with perbapa entire self forgetfuJ- 
acss. This means that in practice, each problem of thought 
and conduct has to be treated on its own merits — ‘Is it 
two t ’ ' Is It good r— and themdivudual and nation who 
aiiswcr these questions nght will, m the \ery act, realise 
best seif, whetfier they do so consciously or not.” 
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The Psychology of National Activities 
I am exceedingly thankful to my English fnend fgr 
this cnticism The views expressed m it ire held, I 
know, hy a large body of educated people, not only in Ins 
but m our couutry also \ discussion oi the issues raised 
by him will, therefore, be helpful to the study of the 
philosophy of nationalism And the first thing that occurs 
to me, on reading this note, is that my correspondent 
seems to thmk here really lu the abstract Both his truth 
andhis goodha\c an air of abstraction about them For 
practically, neither individuals nor nations as a rule 
debberately refuse to actept that which they know and 
behe\e to bo true Accoptauco of any truth is an act 
of tho intellect and it follows iniisediatelv we know it as 
true Avowal or public confession of it is anotbox thing 
Wo may os may not avow wbat wc behevo to be true 
but we cannot help believing it when it satisfies our reason 
To acceiJl a thing as good is also an act of the intellect, 
though jnirsutng it practically, iranshlipg it into Lfc 
and conduct, is not an act of the intellect but of the will 
And our will docs not stand or act ip isolation from our 
other faculties Our will really follows the line of resultant 
of all the various and complex forces, intcUectual and emo 
tional, that act and react upon one another and struggle 
for mastery, immediately wo arc called upon to choose 
and select any particular course of action out of a number 
of rival and competing courses Individuals may, and 
oftentimes do, follow a wrong course knowing it to bo 
wrong But 1 do not believe uatious ever do it or. indeed 
can do it. For real national movements ato always 
automatic The movements of masses whether of men ct 
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of matter aie not ically delibeiati\c and conscious, like 
tlioae of individuals, but are impulsive, automatic, and 
unconscious Social movements are due to tbe action 
and interaction of social forces, and not to the deliberate 
and considered choice o£ the individuals who compose the 
social, whole It la no doubt conceivable that when We 
shall reach the miUenruum, and men shall be moved always 
and only “ by reason, and not by gold," social movements 
may be determined by the considered choice of the mcmbera 
of the society But in our present state, at any rate, 
nations aud communities act, impulsively and unconscious- 
ly, by the collective force of their passing passions or fixed 
ptojudicea Social activities are acts, not of considered 
and deliberate choice, but really of what may bo called 
unconscious cerebration Society accepts that only os 
true which is in perfect consonance with the sum total 
of its intellectual, moral, economic, pohtical, and spiritual 
life and experience New truths and ideas seeking accept 
nucc fiom any nation or community must fit themsehes 
into the general schemo and philosophy of Lfe of that 
nation or commumty This is how Christianity spread m 
Europe Before it could he acceptable to the Greeko 
Roman culture which ruled the dominant nations of Europe 
then it had to adopt, as part of its own theology, the 
philosophy of Greece, and as jiart of its own ethics, the 
legalism of Rome Our own Ibnduism Iiad to do the same 
thing m propagating itself amoug the other cultures of 
ancient ludia And in view of these facts how can wo 
say that tho value of nationalism is not positiv e, but rather 
ncgativo 1 Tho warning sign board position o! nationalism 
Would fiavft facts, if natious exercised con- 
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scious and considered cKotcc m the dcteritunation of tHeir 
courses of action But they don’t do it They simplj 
follow automatically -the impiilse of their own nature or 
personality , which means, m other words, the spirit of 
their nat ' nahsm, the genius of their social organism , and 
in so doing, automatically, preserve contmmty with their 
own past But my correspondent was perhaps thinking 
here not of the nation, hut of its leaders, of those men of 
thought and action, uho educate the nation’s intellect, 
inspire the nation’s ideals and emotions, and initiate, 
direct, and contr^ the economic or pohtical hfe of the 
nation hy deliberately introducing new instruments, 
organisations, and vehicles of that hfe And the question 
before them should not bo, what is m consonance with 
the past, but what is required for the present hfc of the 
nation Quite so Tliese men should always, and above 
all, ask themselves, in inculcating new ideas oi initiatmg 
new organisations and activities — ‘ are the ideas true *’ — 
* are the organisations and activities good * * But even 
here, whether the ideas which they bcheve to be true 
Will be accepted as such by their nation, will depend not 
on considerations of their abstract logic or reasonableness, 
but upon their affinities with the general intellectual life 
and traditions of their nation , and whether the nation 
will adopt their new organisations and activities, will be 
deternuned not by their abstract justice or, general utility 
but by the actual, inner needs of the social organism itself 
That which the social organism needs for its own self- 
preservation it accepts, irrespective of all considerations 
as to whether it is true or false, noble or ignoble That 
which has no reference to this supremo need, it either 
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jndiiilereutly braishes aside oi violently thro’ws out No 
organism neither animal nor social, affects pure super- 
fluities These are commoDplace observations The real 
practical difficulty does not anse in those cases ivhere there 
IS a slow and gradual assimilation of a new, and possibly 
higher thought or cavilisatioii by a lower culture It 
nnses only when there is a conflict of competing thoughts 
and cultures both occupying an advanced and developed 
stage of evolution It is evidently cases like these that 
my correspondent has here in his initid But even here, 
can we reasonably say that the value of nationabsm, 
in practice is more negative than positive ^ 

A pRACTicvL Question 

Take for instance our own case in India There is 
a very keen conflict of civilisations among us just non 
On the one hand there is out own ancient culture with its 
special and specialised ideals and institutious These 
ideals and institutions aie the grovith of ages The) 
are the fruits of our specific national genius ox race 
consciousness stimulated and controlled hy our natural 
en%uroniiients on the one side and our contacts and con 
flicts and associations with other nations and races dunug 
different epochs of our past history on the other These 
ideals and institutions aim at certain results which have 
been the special quest of all our social endeavoni-s On 
the other hand there the new culture which the British 
rulers of the country have brought to us with them That 
too 13 the growth of ages That also aims at certain results 
which have been the quest of all their social endeavours 
for countless ages But the characters of these two cultures 
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are different lo fact, it may even be said that the Ley* 
notes of these two ciTilisations are m more or less conflict 
■with one another I’eUo'wship, for instance, as Bishop 
Carpenter pointed out many years ago is the Ley note 
of Hinduism Legalism, on the other hand is the key 
note of Chnstiamty CoUectivism or socialism, iir the 
widest sense of the term, is the key note of our social 
organisation Indivndualism is the key note of modern 
European social economy Co operation is the key note 
of our economic life Competition is the Ley note of that 
of E'urope The way of renunciation has been our eternal 
way That of assertion and appropnation has been the 
way of Europe The conflict between our civilisatiou 
and this new civilisation from Europe, is undeniable 
U the same time, it can hardl> bo domed that this new 
and imported culture is more atttacti>o than our ald> 
indigenous ideals The former appeals oftentimes to those 
instincts and impulses which the latter had noted as lower 
and had tned to Leep under the strictest control, if not 
to altogether suppress The temptation before us to go 
after this new gilded god is therefore, very* great There 
ate higher dements in European culture I know Chns 
tiamty has developed after its own manner, as high and 
superior types of manhood as have been developed, after 
our own kind, among us I admit all this But still wc 
cannot ignore the fact that the immediate appeal of the 
civilisation of Europe is to man s instincts and appetites 
more than to bis reason and his spiritual life And if we 
succumb to tho temptation, it will mean a complete 
annihilation of the specific character of our culture And 
»£ w 0 lose that character out title to U\ e os a nation among 
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the Other nations of the modon world will be gone Tlie 
question with ns, as a nation is— are we to Ine or are wo 
to die** It IS not a question whether, as between our 
ideals and theirs, which is true and which is false , for 
neither is absolutely true nor absolutely false Nor is it a 
question as to which oi these cultures is good and which 
evil , for neither is absolutely good nor absolutely evil 
There la a mixture of truths, half truths and fancies and 
falsehoods, as much 111 our thoughts, speculations, philoso- 
phies and religions, as well m those of Kurope Some in- 
stitutions are good some indiSexcnt, some evil, some bad 
hero, as well as there The most vital question therefore 
13 , how to save our own culture and cmlisation from being 
swamped by the imported ideals and institutions of this 
new and forceful cmlisatioii that has come to ub with the 
present rulers of our countrv 

Hindu Caste and European Class 
Let us take a very concrete case to illustrate what 
I ineau In India, among the Hmdus, we have very rigid 
caste divisions. Apparently, these divisions, based entirely 
and absolutely upon mere accidents of birth, are unjust 
They axe a distinct violation of tlie highest spiritual 
truth, that all men are made in the image of tbeir 
maker are children, so to say, of the same Father, 
and ate therefore brothers This brotherhood of man 
is a rudimentary prmciple of modem European social 
philosophy To reahse this umveisal fratermty is the ideal- 
end of every social, economic, ox pohtical endeavour 
m present-day Europe and America This gospel appeals 
naturally to us also here m India In the light of this ideal. 
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we recognise tlic wroiig and the ugliness of our ancient 
caste exclusiveness Oup social reformers, from Keshub 
Chunder Sen dov;n\yaT4a, Ua^e entered their protest against 
these caste divisions Some of us have openly repudiated 
these and broken away, consequently, from the old and 
orthodox community. But what is the result ^ With larger 
expenence of hfe we find that social distinctions cauiiot be 
so easily and summanly eliminated from ony concenable 
social economy Tbctc are these distinctions e\en in 
England and Amcnca, where there is nothmg like our 
caste system Here in India we have caste distinctions 
there, va Europe and America, they have class distinctions 
Neither here nor there have we any real social equality 
The ideal of human brotherhood is as yet an unrealised 
ideal as much in caste ndden Hindustan as it is m class 
divided Chnstendom Yet in both the countries persistent 
attempts have been made from of old to reabse it The 
highest spmts both among Hindus and Ginstians have 
preached against these social inequalities and have sought 
to ovemdo these distinctions in their owti hfe and conduct 
Tho Brahmin has sat at the feet of tie Pariah and has 
acknowledged him as his Gum Tho Pandit has always 
been taught to look upon the untouchable ” chandala 
and the “ sacred ” Brahmm with tho same eye But 
notwithstanding all these, wc hove still these caste divisions 
among us, as they have their own class divisions m Chris 
tendom At one time we thought that because tbero was 
no caste in England or America, tho ideal of human brother 
hood had been fairly, if not fully, realised there Wo 
felt tho inconvenience of our caste rules, which interfered 
ivith tho freedom of our individual mo\enient and social 
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intercourse They interfered witk our personal comforts 
We could not drink 'water out of e\ervbody*s hands nor 
take food however clean or inviting that was not cooked 
by men of our own or of a superior caste The Eiighshmau 
or the American has not to suffer these inconveniences 
They are not subject- to these irksome restraints They 
are absolutely free in tie matter of eating and dnnkmg 
And all these at one time appealed \ery powerfully to us 
Ul these personal comforts and coavemences due to the ab- 
sence of any stnct social or soeio religious restnctions upon 
eating and dnnkmg and e%en luamage among non Hindus, 
added I am sure a good deal however unconsciously to 
usitmav be to our enthusiasm for this and similar social 
reforms The ideal of human brotherhood is undoubtedly 
a veiy noble and lofty ideal it is a great spiritual 
truth But its real spiritual appeal could only touch those 
whose spiritual life had beeu truly developed To us who 
were still hv mg in the lower carnal plane the appeal of this 
new gospel of human brotherhood and equality was not 
to our higher spiritual but only to oui lower ammal nature 
Food desire and ses-desiro are declared by our sages and 
samts to he the strongest m all bumaus Caste restrictions 
interfered very seriously and at every step in our social 
life and activities with the free and unrestneted play and 
fulfilment o£ these two common human appetites The 
immediate effect of the gospel of human equality as 
preached by the European Illumination which our Bntish 
rulers brought to us was to proclaim and procure our tree 
dom from the unnatural and irksome restramts imposed 
by our castes upon these two the strongest of all our 
appetites Wo idealised a lot undoubtedly Our protest 
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against caste, whatever its inner and unconscious psychol- 
ogy, was not altogether carnal- There was a very large 
element of youthful idealism at the back of it. But still 
we were striving after a social utopia. were longing for 

a social equality which does not e^t anyw’here in the world. 
Wo broke through ca ste, broke away from the old and ortho-_ 
dos conununion, in search of a social arringement where 
there shall be no distinction between man and man except 
that which is due to each individual's personal character or 
iuteUectual and moral and spiritual acquisitions. Honestly 
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economy and arrangement carry us nearer to tlie ideal 
of human brotherhood and huma-o. equality than the old 
and orthodox arrangement did 

Irrelevant Issues 

The fact of the matter really iSt that neither our caste- 
system nor their class system is absolutely rational or good 
My coiicspoudent’a questions — la it true ^ !§ it good ^ — 
cannot be answered without any reservation, in the case of 
cither of these two social systems Nor is it easy to deter- 
mine which of these is comparatively better Neither our 
old theocratic social economy, nor their modern democratic 
social economy, embodies tho highest social idea! Both 
are equally imperfect 1 £ one has some advantages in 
on.0 direction, the other has similai advantages in another 
direction Both are a mixture of truths and half truths, of 
good and evil Both are merely tentative and distinctly 
experimental And, what is most sigmficant of all, both 
haio latent m them tho same ultimate ideal end, namely, 
to help gradually to bung out the God m man Conse- 
quently, there is neither room nor need for either borrowing 
or lending in oigamc social evolution For Humanity 
13 one This Humanity is the whole The difierent 
nations are limbs and parts of this whole But it is not 
a numerical but an organic whole Humamty is an 
organism The difierent nations are its organs The 
whole 18 implied m tho parts the organism m its organs 
Humamty is impbcit, thraefore, ra every racial or national 
unit as much as in every individual human Racial and 
national evolution has only one end and moaning, namely, 
to make exphcit la the life and thought of each race or 
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nation, tho ideal of Humanity that 13 ei.er present and 
implicit in it India has, therefore, no rational need to 
borrow anything from Huiopc, any more than Europe 
has any need to borrow anything from India There is 
really no eicchauge or baiter, strictly speaking, as a result 
of tho contact of one eivilisation with another "What 
actually happens is that they each stimulate in the other 
those elements that are more der eloped in tho one and less 
developed in the other The process is educative, not 
commercial It is tho universal process of all human 
intercourse Tho company of bad people does not inject 
their owl into me, but only draws out the evil that lay 
latent witbm myself Association with good and noble 
men and women does not actually conuDmiicato their 
goodness or nobility to me, hut simply and really, stimulate 
and quicken the nobler and diviner elements of my own 
life and character Those who have not the seeds of any 
particular oiil in them uever suiTer, therefore, b) being 
thrown into the company of people who have that parti 
cular evil fully developed m them Similarly those who 1ja\ e 
not any particular type of goodness or virtue latent in them, 
Tcmam absolutely unaffected by even the closest and most 
constant association with others who have that particular 
goodness or virtue fully developed in them These are 
matters of very common experience And all these show 
that there IS really neither room nor need for any borrowing 
or lendmg m orgamc social or individual evolution And 
it follows, as a matter of course, therefore, that the questions 
“ Is it true 2” — “ la it good *” — do not and cannot arise in 
the case of nations or races, forced by histone circumstancea 
into any contact or conflict with other nations or races. 
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Individual and Kationad PsYcaotooY. 

These questions \ery frequcntl7 arise, in the case of 
individuals standiug face to face with any new thought 
or ideal But wo should uot forget that the psychol- 
ogy of tho individual human unit is not exactly the 
same as that of nations and communities Individual 
members of a nation or commnmty may, and do largely 
and even effectively, influence tho course of evolution of 
their nation or community But they do it not directly 
but indirectly, by the force of thought or habit which 
their individual thinking and living cumulatively produce 
m the community A nation very rarely makes any 
deliberate choice and consciously wills to accept or reject 
any paTticniar idea oi contso nl action Halional «np\ds«* , 
like those of all complex oiganisms, uro not tho result 
of calm deliberation or considered selection, but arc due 
to what may beat ho charactoTiaed as uncopsaous ocro 
braiioa k nation rarely or nover weighs and balanci:^ 
tho truth or untruth or the good or tho evil of any thought 
qr cduTSO that presents itself before it, but accepts or 
rejects it simply according to the law of lU own inner 
aflinitios ur repulsions , that which is m harmony with tho 
biim total uf its post and present hfo and experiences, 
and that which is most calculated to help it iii its struggle 
(or existence, it vccepts readily and ^»erliaps oven greedily , 
that which la uot of this character it rejects aiitouiatically . 
This Uw of natural selection operates equally in social as 

in biological ovolutioii Individuals i lay and do inffucnto 
thecourio of social evolution, but onlj slowly, mJirectlyv 
by creating new conditions, stimulating new thoughts, 
cmmnumcatuig to their community new and nobler ideals 
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Bat Gveu here, society uses its owa selective powers The 
coilective socia\ consciousuess accepts and embraces on\y 
such of these neu thoughts and ideas and ideals and in- 
spirations as are in coiisonauce with its omu inner spirit 
and character, and rejects those that cannot so fit in with 
that spinfc and character And the moment wo consider 
these facts, we find it impossible to accept my rorrespon 
dent’s position that the \alue of nationalism is more 
negative than positive 

ABSOLUTlSil AND NaTIONAUSM 
I can fully understand, however, my friend’s position 
In the first place, truth and right axe to him absolute 
categories what is true for one is, to him, true fox all , 
what IS true m one country must bo true m ovorj 
other country And so also with right or goodness 
This absolutism is the key note of all credal systems 
But ivith ns, It 18 different Truth, in the sense and of 
the class to which my correspondent refers, is a matter 
of intellectual conviction or what we call rational belief 
And this truth is always relative What is acceptable 
and coavinciDg to one person is not necessarily acceptable 
to others Our intellectual convictions are always 
regulated by our experience, trainmg, and temperament 
A thought or idea to be acceptable to me must fit m with 
the general scheme of my thinking and reasoning , must 
conform to the particular cast of my mind It is, there- 
fore, that what seems to bo very good reason to one person, 
appears as utterly unreasonablo to another Faith really 
IS not a matter of volition, but of cognition and emotion 
And our faith always accommodates itself to the general 
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sclieiue of our thouglit and tte general habits and avoca- 
tions of our hfe Dogmas of ancient religions are progress- 
ively interpreted from ago to age, and the injunctions of 
the prophets and teachers oi the m orld ha\ o new meaiunga 
put upon them, with either additions or reservations, 
to accommodate them to the actual thought and hfe 
of their adherents and followers The Gospel of Jesus 
Christ received, thus, new interpretations from the Greek 
and Roman convcits to Chnstiamty and some of his best 
teachmgs aio beiug dismissed and shelved to-day by the 
modern Christian, because they do not fit in with their 
social Ufo and cuitcnt ethical standards “ If a man 
take tby coat, let lum have thy cloak also "'-is an impos- 
eible, unpractical, harmful mjouction to a competitive 
and individualistic civihsation and social economy, whose 
law IS each man for himself and the d — 1 take the hindmost* 
Wo understand these diversities Wemay vote athmg as 
loner, but cannot condemn it as am It is true and good 
for thoso uho are m that paiticular stage of evolution 
They must pass through it, must beat their music out, 
wear out the auimal and tho carnal that is still m them, 
m this way It is bad for those who stand on another 
plane, and are tlicrcforo under another Jaw* Those who 
aro in the law must bo judged by tho law and not hy 
another, either a higher or a lower law This is tho real 
ethics of o\ olutioii Tills IS what I ha% c always understood 
by self realisation ns tho ultimato and eternal ethical end. 
This self 13 neither an anthinetical combination, nor a 
mechanical compound, but is au organism, \ery compli- 
cated and complex, with many contradictions nnd com- 
jwtitioas uithm itself, but all harmonised and reconciled 
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la its own unitj. The self is a unit. It is a unity It is 
an orgamo unity, which realises itself through almost 
endless variations and changes What we call good, and 
what we call evil, are both moments m the evolution of this 
self. Rs evil IS not absolute Evil is only imperfect or 
misplaced good; or it is even, sometimes, only good in the 
makmg Like shine and shadow, good and evil go t ogether, 
set off each other, counterpoise each other, and work 
together to help the evolution and realisation of the self. 
For every good, as Emerson says, there is a counterpoise of 
evil; and for every evil there is, somewhere, whether 
luauifest or unmaiulest, some compensating good, m the 
very make and being of every human individual If, 
therefore, what another person regards os evil, be really 
acceptable to me, that is, if my nature takes it in, then 
I take It for granted that this so called evi] is a necessity 
of my real growth and evolution and is good to me For 
the real judge of what will and what will not truly do 
me harm is my nature — the sum total of my life and 
being — myself And the self is as much subject to the law 
of natural selection, as any animal organism What my 
scU chooses lor mo la my highest and best choice But 
m out present artificial state, this self is so overburdened 
with so many superimposed faiths and ordinances, customs 
and conventions, and la subjected constantly to so-much 
outside temptations and fears, that it rarely can know its 
own mind and make its own true and honest choice This 
\a why we, os vay fevend pwnta vivA, cnuOicts ot an 

many competing selves m us And here oui duty is to free 
out self, first and foremost of all, of these outer bonds. 
This IS Catljle’s Eternal ^^ay Accept nothmg, beUeve 
P, NE 6 
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in notlung, submit to notlimg — that comes from without, 
■whether Church or Society Make your uund, so far as 
jnay be, a dean slate Shake off these outer shackles 
Be free of all sansA'ara or prepossessions, social, 

ethical, rebgious This is tho first step, in the knowledge 
of the self The self that is revealed then to you, may 
not be very pure or noble or good, but it will at least be 
true and real , and once that truth and reality is found, 
-and It IS established upon its own proper state, then its 
self evolution from lower to higher and higher stages Will 
follow as a matter of course, and will be umnteiruptcd 
*• To thme own self be true and thou canst not he 
false to others ’’—is the utterance of tho highest 
msdom. 


Toe Praotioad Vai.oe of Nationalism in India 

As It IS with mdividuols, so also with nations Every 
nation must, first and foremost of all, bo true to its o\m 
self Its self may not bo very pure or refined or noble 
But whatever its stato of progress, or stage of evolu- 
tion, it must abovo aU things, ho true to tho special 
laws of that stato or stage For upon ita faithful fulfilment 
of that law only will depend every chance and possibility 
of its ascent to the nest higher state or stage “Faithful 
mfewtlungs.Ishallmakotheorulerovor many things” — 
this IS the law here also And this is true uatiouahsm 
It is tho loyalty of a nation to its own gemus, its own nature, 
its own proper and true self lake individuals, nations 
too oroBomctimes, if not frequently, tempted to bo faithless 
to lUeli. These temptations appear when a nation comes 
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la coatacb vntli aaotbci nation ot other nations owmng a 
•different culture and civilisation, wluch, if accejited, 
may place them m a position of greater earthly vantage 
These temptations have come to us, for instance, in India 
now The whole structure of the civilisation of our rulers 
13 based, as Lccky says, “ upon the belief that it is a good 
thing to cultivate intellectual and matenal capacities even 
at the coat of certain moral evils which we are able 
accurately to foresee The preference of matenal and 
intellectual ends over moral and spiritual cuds constitutes 
a prominent fcatme of the present phase of this cmUsation 
VYith which our nation stands confronted to doy The 
representatives of this new cmhsation bold political 
sovereignty over us It is always natural for the subjects 
to follow their sovereign We adopted manv foreign 
things m imitation of our Moslem rulers Wo are doing 
the same to-day This is almost movitable In the nevt 
place, the natural leaning of our common carnal appetites 
^13 to givo preference to material over moral aud epintual 
good The emphasis of our mcdimvnl civilisation was 
different It gav o preference to moral and apintual acqui- 
sitions over earthly powers and enjoyments That was the 
straight way That of the new culture imported into 
out country now is much broader and easier aud moie 
tempting Nationalism has, therefore a very positive 
value to us Loyalty to our national ideals and institutions 
means really out only chance of living as a distinct and 
individual nation It constitutes our only title to grow 
as on individual nation among the nations of the modern 
world. It la a supremely practical problem tQ us Its 
value IS positive and not negative 
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Nationalism and Traditionalism. 

I think, however, th^t tho landly criticistna of my 
esteemed V-ri gh i ^h . correspondent are based upon A very 
common misconception To a good many people, even 
among us, and especially in the ranks of both our social 
icformera and reactionaries, nationalism means only rank 
and hidebound conaervatism This unreasonable and 
rigid conservatism has often masqueraded as real 
nationalism , and the note of sober and rational progress 
has frequently been stifled in its name The apprehensions 
of my correspondent and those who think and feel like h m, 
are not entirely fanciful or unreal But my complaint is 
that they do not seem to take due note of the fundamental 
difference between mere conservatism and real nationalism. 
Hidebound conservatism is, really, as di^erent from true 
nationalism, as rampant imgotsm is, for instance, difierent 
from real imperialism 

Nationalism and Evolution 
In fact, the entire philosophy of nationalism, as I 
have been taught to understand it, 13 based upon the 
Theory or Law of Evolution And this nationalism cannot, 
theiefore, be in any way identified with hidebound 
conservatism This conservatism is averse to all change , 
but change is the very soul of tho Law of Evolution. 
Indeed, this law oilers the only rational synthesis 
between conservatism aud advance, betw een order 
and progress It cancels the fancied conflict between 
whafc was, and what is, and what must be It norks 
present changes without bieakmg continuity with the past. 
In truth, change has no meamng unless it worts and 
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appeals m an ob 3 ect whose continuity is maintained 
unbroken through whatever changes it may pass through 
To get ill, to be placed in bed and under proper treatment, 
to get convalescent and well, and to resume, ivith returning 
health and strength, the ordinary avocations of life — 
all these are characterised as changes only when they 
follow one another in the same individual, hut not when 
they represent so many different conditions of as many 
different peoples “ 1 was a baby, I hebame a boy, I went 
to school, I became a man, I married and had children, I 
retired upon beo6tnmg old” — ^these are changes, because 
they have reference to one and the same individual, whoso 
continuity is maintained unbroken through all these 
changes They are all evolutions of one and the same per 
son This “I, ' this first person singular, this what wo 
call self ’ — persisted through all these changes If 
with each one oi these various changes, the continuity oi 
this personal consciousness — ^the sense that I am I— were 
destroyed, then they would not be parts of an evolutionary 
senes Thus we find that the fundamental fact in evolu 
tion 13 that it allows aud effects almost endless changes in 
an object or organism, without breaking up its cuatuiuity 
or destroying its unity The Law of Evolution cancels 
thus, every conthet between change and peimanence, 
between continuity and progress Change and permanence 
are contradictions m formal and verbal logic But E\o 
lution cancels and reconciles these \nd as the Philosophy 
of Nationahsm is based upon this Law of Evolution, it 
leaves no room either for hidebound conservatism on the* 
one hand or for rank revolution on the othei^ Both are 
at war wath real nationab life aud advancement. 
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The Postulates or Evolution 
The postulates of the Law oi Theory of Evolution 
aie roainly two first heredity, second environment Its 
one aim is to maiutaia the individuaLty or distinctiveness 
of the type, m and through aJl the changes of forms 
and habits that it may undergo m its attempt to 
adapt itself to its changing environments But even 
combination of different onginal types to form a new 
type 13 neither impossible not unknown This is not 
pc^aible, hon ever, in all cases It depends upon the 
affinities of the types that are sought to be crossed to 
produce a third type higher, perhaps, than both the parent 
types But even in these hybrids the individuabty of 
the original types are not entirely destroyed, but rather 
preserved, either accentuated or modified, m the new type 
produced from them Nationalism docs not, theieforo, 
deny possibility of the birth of new national types, through 
the ciossiDg, so to say, of two or more existing nationalities 
But this crossing can be fruitful in the case of such national 
organisms onJy as iaio sufficient affinities between them, 
both in their original race consciousness, and m their 
present stage of culture and civilisation "Where these 
affinities axe absent, there any attempt at " ciossiug ’* 
either biologically by uicLscnnamatc mteiinamago, or 
sociologically by the enforced or introduction 

of the organs and institutions of a higher religion or civi* 
lisation among a kwex race. Will bo bound to lead to 
atavism and degeneration And the nationalist pnnciplo 
that " a nation ought to be true to its own personality,’* 
and should seek always to “_preseivo continuity with its 
past, 13 hosed upon the need and desno of a\ oiding these 
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ovila , and is not meant really^ to mamtam its absolute 
isolation from tlie other nations of the ■world 

The Bikth aito Growth op New NATIo^s 

Indeed, such isolation la neither possible nor desir- 
able It IS not possible, because cf tie inevitable move- 
ment of populations from thickly-populated to sparsely- 
populated territories, under pressure, of economic needs 
and the consequent irruption of the membexs of different 
nationalities upon their neighbommg countries It had 
been so m the past when ne had no nations*Teally, but 
only tubes , and it is through these tnbal and racial 
fusions and combinations that most of the great nations 
of our day originally grew It is even so to day, when 
conquest or commerce or both, have been leading to 
colonisation of distant tracts and temtories by the more 
aggressue and expansive nations of the world These 
colonisations alwavs lead mote or less to mtematicnal 
crossing and combination These are strongly resisted 
by the members of a higher civilisation when they are 
placed m intimate physical and geographical contact 
•with those of a lower cultuie and especially of a different 
colour , as we find in Africa which is being increasingly 
colomsed by the European peoples But in all these new 
settlements free and unrestricted miscegenation is allowed 
among the memhexa of the different white nationaUties 
These combinations do not, however, destroy national 
differentiations, but simply create new national types, 
more developed perhaps, and surely more complesr, than 
the older ones We are thus seeing, before our very eyes, 
the birth and growth of new national types, with distmct 
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individualities oi peisonalities of their owQ» not only 
in the United States of America, hut even i» the British 
Bomimons of Canada and South Africa And the fact 
that these new comhinations o£ the members of different 
nationabties with developed and distinctive notes and 
marks of their own, do not destroy national diffetentiations 
hut instead of seeking self fulftlment in any shapeless and 
formless and undifferentiated cosmopohtanisiu or inter- 
nationalism, rather create new national organisms, proves 
the truth of the essential postulate of the Philosophy oi 
NationaUsiji, namely, that every composite j>eople either 
living together in one common temtoiy, under one com- 
mon State, or mientors and workers of a coromoii culture 
and civilisation, whether primitive and simp'le w advanced 
and complex from time immemorial, or thrown recently 
into one another s company, as members of the same State, 
have or develop a distinct personahty of their own Inter- 
national admixture does not destroy the pers^^^ahtj of a 
new nation, hut, on the contrary, develops it and gives 
it a new shape and form, m which the older types are not 
entirely obliterated, nor from which the older spirit is 
absolutely eliminated, but where these are simply traus 
formed and transmuted The law of conser\ation of 
energy and txansmutahihty of force is not absent even 
from social evolution And all these prove, it seems- to 
me, the positive value of nationalism as a pnnciple and law 
of social evolution 

Cahulla, May 1913. 
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The Political EiiPiusia op IjfDiAN Nationalisji. 

Very few people even among ttose who claim to 
be \erj staunch Nationahsta in thm country, Bcem to 
have as yet grasped tho true meaning of Nationalism 
or to have imbibed its inner spirit To many of ua 
Nationabsm is only a poLtical cry It had its ongm in 
our political condicts with tho Bntish Bureaucracy xu the 
country* and has foe its ultimate ideal some sort of political 
freedom ATlth the eo called ** Uodcrates*” Nationalism 
aims at the attainment of Colomal Self Go\ernme&t* 
whatever that may mean With a s^lction at least oi those 
who aio called “ E-rtreimsts ” by then enemies, the ulti 
mate goal of Nationalism is absolute political independence, 
howsoever it may have to be realised And m this there 
13 absolutely no diScrence between Indian and Kuropeau 
Nationalism Tor m Europe Nationabsm ^as so far had 
an exclusively pohtical meaning Wo hear of it only 
among what are called dependent or subject peoples 
It had been the cry of Young Italy, in the last century, 
when “ Italia ” was under the heel of the Austrian oppies 
sox It has also heen the cry oi the Irish patriots smarting 
under a sense oi pohtical subjection to Great Britain It is 
the bitter cry of tho Poles and the Tins crushed under the 
weight of the Bussian Autocrai^ And it would serve no 
useful purpose to shut our eyes to the fact that many of 
Us m India havo caught this cry from these European 
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peoples This i 3 why eveij among us also Nationalism has 
so far been practically a pobtical propaganda And jfc 
shows liow, all our bitterest antagonism against European 
ideas and institutions notwithstandmg, we are, whether 
wo ofiect heterodoxy and cosmopolitanism or orthodoxy 
and C0Tiscr%atU)m — ^inuch too overwhelmingly under the 
spell of European thought and culture, to bo able to 
take an mdependont and truly Indian view of any o! our 
present day problems, whether social or economic or poUti- 
cal Tins incapacity is entirely responsible for tbe almost 
exclusive political emphasis of Indian Nationalism, as this 
emphasis, m its turn has led to all the criminal excesses 
that hato taniished the fair fame of this new and soul* 
stimug pattiotic movement among us 

The Historv op Natiohausu ih Europe 
Mazzim has so far been the only prophet of Nation* 
alism m Europe As I bavojiuinted out jiroviously, his 
IS the best dcGmtiou of the term that we have so far had 
in Euro{>can thought llazzmi dk^dnes Nationahty ” 
ns ‘ the IndiMduaUty of a People” And individuality 
IS that which marks out diScrcnt human units from 
one another Mv ludividuahty 13 that which impresses 
those wLocuinom contact with me tliat 1 am unhke tbcir 
other fnends and acquamtauces I haxc lhcsaiiioph}£iolo* 
gical organs and tho sanio psychological powers os other 
humans of iu> class, but still 1 am not absolutely Ukothem 
Tlicro arc certain undemablo but iiicxiihcableincks oJ nature 
which inipirt a distinctness to mj physical and mental 
Ilia and actmtics, and thus aeparato mo /rum others. 
Th^ u a matter of \ cry common cxptntnte And as thcro 
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ai© these subtle cbaia^tenaticstliat diHeceutiate one humaa 
from another, though they may both belong to the same 
race, speak the same language, profess the same religion,* 
ohsexve the same social cede, may eveu claim a common 
parentage, and may have received the same training from 
their infancy onward , even so there arc certain charac- 
teristics virhich are usually found to differentiate one nation 
01 people from another This differentiation between tbe 
collective life and character of different social units 
constitutes the very soul and essence of the Nation-idea. 
Mazzim seized this fact very correctly, and his definition 
of Nationality la so correct because it is baaed upon this 
fact of uiuveraal experience 

The Elements of Natiokal DirrERENTiAiioN in 
Eubope 

But neither Maz/ini nor any one else in Europe, so 
far as my limited knowledge gees, seema to havo 
subjected this geiieiahsation to any further analysis 
with a view to reach out to a still higher synthesis 
Owing to the want of this higher synthesis, modern Euro- 
pean sociologists have hardly been able to discover as yeb 
tbo true postulates of their specific science This explains, 
I think, tho excessive biological and anthropological 
emphasis of current sociological speculations in the West 
In tho study of histone evolution and social phenomena 
too much attention has heon paid to what M Tame calls 
emironinenta and epochs and much too httl© to what 
may be called tho original race consciousness of different 
social groups la seeking to explain the phenomena of 
racial differentiations, too much emphasis has been pufe 
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feeble empbasu that modem £uropean thought has so far 
laid upon Dationahsm, aud the consequent absence of any 
trae and lofty philosophy of it in modem European specu* 
lations, IS entirely due to the fact that m Europe, the- 
di£erent nations are practically one people They all 
have the same thought structure and the same social 
stractiue They are all moved, practically, by the same- 
worldly or other worldly aspirations 

EtraoPEA^ Nationalism axd the Spibitual Life 
In Europe, Nationalism can ne^ er get nd, therefore, 
of Its political incubus It cannot, without a much 
deeper analysis of the social life and experience be raaed to 
the dignity of a philosophy or the sanctity of a religion 
The isolation of the Me and authority of the difierent 
European States based upon their respectiTe tercitorial 
demarcations, and the consequent conceit of separate 
political and economic interests, unreconciled, and under 
present conditions apparently tinreconcilable with one 
another, and the coaQicts and competitions ansing out 
of this separatist sentiment — these are about the only 
things that mark the real difference between one European 
nation and another Patriotism m Europe is, therefore, 
mainly a geographical virtue It has only a supreme 
temtonal reference Its general aim and end is to pro- 
cure the pobtical mdependence of one’s own country, 
and, with a view to enhance its political power or 
strengthen its economic and industrial position, to deprive 
the weaker nations of the world of their pqhtical 
independence, m the name of civdisation and humamty. 
This desire for pohticai fieedom fox one’s own people. 
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00. eQTironments and assouatioos and too Lttle on beie 
dity And tto reason o£ it is also evident For, racially 
all Europe has practically been one They all belong 
to the same original stock 'Hieir race consciousness 
IS the same They have the same physical or physiological, 
the same social and economic, and the same mental struc- 
ture Difference of histone ovoKtion or national character 
in Europe ha^ thus been very largely the result o£ envi- 
tonments and epochs and not of original race consciousness 
u:Vnd the fact that almost for the last two thousand years 
Europe has been under the influence of one and the sanio 
crcdal religion has helped very much to still further level 
down real national <liffeicntiatioa 3 among different Euro- 
pean peoples Culturally all Europe has for centuncs 
past been practically one The different nations oi Eucopo 
Lave had for centuries past one common social economyt 
and one common economic structure Tbe course of 
social evolution has been practically the same m all tho 
great European countries Nationahsm means, therefore, 
leall) very littloof vital importance in Turope Modem 
European thought hardly rcahscs, therefore, the signi 
licauco of tho nationabst philosophy or recognises the 
need of an) nationalist ideal or inspiration It understands 
iiitcniationalism It aspires after tho highest cosmo* 
pohtaii iilca] But it has not os yet clearlv grasped tho 
(act that as tho universal cannot exist without the parti 
cjLvr — vicwetl apart from tho particular, tho universal 
IS only an obstxvttion, Uko llegcl s Pure Being which is 
cc^ual to i*uro Kothing , even so cosmopolitanism, unless 
based u|u>n natiouabsm, is a mere obstraction, a fanc), 
a modo «I thinking, and not a reality iVnd tho very 
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feeble cropbasis that modem Buropean tbougbfc bas so far 
laid upon nationalism, and tlie consequent absence of any 
true and lofty philosophy of it in modern European, specu- 
lations, IS entirely due to the fact that m Europe, the 
different nations are practically one people They all 
have the same thought structure and the same social 
structure They are all moved, practically, by the same- 
vrorldly or other worldly aspirations 

EDB0PZA^ Natioi,ausm aio) the Spiritual Life 
In Europe, Nationalism can never get nd, therefore, 
of its political incubus It cannot, inthout a much 
deeper anal) sis of the social life and experience be raised to 
the dignity of & philosophy or the sanctity of a religion.. 
The isolation of the life and authority of the different 
European States, based upon their respective territorial 
demarcations, and the consequent conceit of separate 
political and econumic interests, unreconciled, and under 
present conditions apparently unxcconcilahlc wth one 
another, and the confiicts and competitions ansmg out 
of this separatist sentiment — these arc about the only 
things that marh the real difference between oue European 
nation and another Fatnotism in Europe is, therefore, 
mainly a geographical virtue It has only a supreme 
temtona! reference Its general aim and end is to pro- 
cure the pohtical mdepcndcnce of one’s own country, 
and. With a view to enhance its political power or 
strengthen its economic and industrial position, to depnve 
the weaker nations of tho world of their political 
independence, in the name of civilisation and humanity. 
This desire for pohtical freedom for one's oivn people. 
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and this longing for pohtica.1 ascendancy over other 
peoples, these ha\e alnays- been the roost vital object 
o£ national ambitions in Ihuope It is these meaner 
rnalnes that have, for ceutunea past, been the actual 
contents of the nation idea among European peoples It 
13 "v ery natural thereforo, that nationalism should be a 
term of the political life only, m Europe It has conse- 
quently but little moral inspiration or spiritual strength 
in it 


Tite Nation idea in India 
But our history and evolution have been somewhat 
different We did not develop the nation idea m the 
sense and in tho way that Europe developed it Oor lan- 
guage has, in fact, no word corresponding to the English 
word nation We are now using the word 
for nation Bat “ jut i really means penus We had, thus, 
the terms *‘po jail" iftinfH and nuMiii&hyo jiih 
which mean the genus covr and the genus man, but noth 
lughke “ Engrez joti or “ BltaralccijaguU” or 

'*Iltndu gatf’ — to indicate tho English nation, the Indian 
nation, or tho Hiudu nation, m our old Lteioturc ^Vnd the 
reason of it is that our old social synthesis practically stop 
ped ^nth the race idea Ihe individual, the fauu!), the 
caste, tho clan, and after tho clan — universal humamty or 
tho genus hotno — these are practically all tho tetnia of our 
social philosophy We never had, therefore, thianationalist 
ideal or aspiration before Sociologically race comes after 
clan os tho formula of a higher synthes^ and a broader 
human fellowsliip , and nation comes after race , for many 
tacca frequeaUj cembmo to Iona a nation But ethnic 
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syatems, like those, for instance, of the Hindus and the 
Hebte'ws, aie inheiently opposed to these racial fusions 
The Hindu and the Hehiew have, therefore, persisted, 
almost to our own time, as distmct ethnic units In fact 
the Hebrew has preserved his ethnic integnty perhaps 
even more successfully than the Hindu There has not 
only been much greater miscegenation among the Hindus 
than among Hebrews , but through his Varnasrama oi 
caste and order scheme, the Hindu has developed a typo 
of mter ethnic or mter^racial union and association un 
Imown to Hebrew history and culture In one sense, 
therefore, we did develop a nation idea and a national type 
of oui own, even without the teiip nation But it was not 
a political ayntheais only 

The Evolotiok op Eukopean Nations 
In Europe, racial fusion took place, at first, mainly 
through the propagation of C^stianity Religious unity 
was the basis of mter-ethmo or inter racial unification The 
acceptance of a common creed, and submission to a common 
socio rehgious disciplme, organised in a uniform system 
of sacraments and ceremomes, absolutely bmdmg upon all, 
irrespective of their race or ^colour or country or culture, 
helped to obliterate tbo old ethnic divisions m Europe 
The old ethnic institutions of the Christian converts were 
cither entirely destroyed or absolutely absorbed by the 
new creed and culture Linguistio difierences, geographical 
boundanes, and pohtical isolation or mdependence — 
these are all that remained now to mdicate the diderence 
between the difierent Christian peoples cf Europe These 
havo continued even to our own time as the principal 
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notes or marks of national differentiation there On the 
other hand, the influence of the crcdalidtsl in their lebgioiis 
life, which demanded an absolute iimioinutj of beliefs and 
practices m the followers of Chnst, developed an ideal of 
homogeneity m their national life Unity of geography 
cal or territorial habitat, unity of language, omty of social 
life and economy, aa much as unity of rehgioua behefs 
came, thus to be regarded as absolute conditions of 
national unity in Europe And as there was already umty 
of religious and social life among the various nations 
of Europe, difierence of geographical habitat and atate- 
authonty and oigamsaUon, became naturally the most vital 
elements of the national life and diflerentiation among 
them 


The Course or Evolution in India 
lu India among the Hindus social evolution took 
a very diflerent course It developed a federal type 
almost from the very begmmng And the mam reason why 
we have been able to preserve this type is that we never 
came under the domiuating influence of any credal systems 
bke Chnstiauity for instance Buddhism too is credal, 
like Christianity and Islam But Buddhism though bom 
m India, did not entirely overthrow the old leligion of the 
country, but was itself practically thrown out aa a foreign 
body Buddhism expanded hut did not absorb Hinduism. 
It contributed new elements to ICnduism, hut did not kill 
its ongmal life as Chnstianity killed the life of paganism 
in Europe Christianity took m all the nobler elements 
of the old Pagan religions and having absorbed all their 
life and sap, threw them away hko a sucked orange 
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Buddhism could not do so in India, but, on the contrary, 
was sucked dry by the revived philosophy and culture of 
the older religion of the people and thrown out as useless 
afterwards The expulsion of credal Buddhism from India 
bad, thus, been the salvation of the integrity of Indian 
culture. 


The CrormiAi, Basis of IsTiiAif NATiov.ujsai 
National differentiations among us, thorefoie, have 
not been based upon tcmtorial demarcations only, or upon 
political or economic competitions and condicts, but 
upon differences of culture Under the Sloslems we had, 
whether Hindus or Mahomedans, one common Government, 
but that did not destroy tho integrity of Hindu culture 
"Wo took many things ftom our Mahommedan neighbours, 
and gave them also something of our own, but this inter- 
change of ideas and institutions did not destroy our special 
character or our special culture ilnd that special character 
and culture is the very soul and essence of what we now 
understand as Natioaahsni This is by no means a mero 
pobtical^idea or ideal It is aometbmg that touches every 
department of our collectiv e Wo and activity It is organ- 
ised in our domestic, our communal our social, and our 
Bocio-cconomic institutions In fact politics form, from 
somo points of view, tho least important factor of this 
nation-idea among us Tho so called free political mstitu- 
tions o£ Europe might, jiidced, hinder, instead of helping 
tho growth of our real national hfo , wbilo under oonceivablo 
conditions, mero political subjection might not bo ablo 
to touch even tho outermost fnngo of that hfe 
P, 
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British Rule and Indian Culture 
Practically, England’s rule m India lias been. \ery 
vitally affecting our national Ufo and integrity But that 
IS because Bntiah rule means a good deal more than mere 
political sovereignty This rule is organically bound up 
witli a special system of economics, for instance The 
British rulers are not satisfied with simply exercising 
political authority o\cr us , they must, m pursuance of 
their ouTi ideal of statecraft, develop ourmatenol resources 
also The spirit of European capitalism has, thus, been 
wedded to the administrative policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India And it is here that the real conflict between 
Indian. Nationahstn and' Bntish Administiation arises 
The capitalistic spirit of the BnCieh Grovernmenfc in India 
has inspired from the very beginning its economic policy, 
and has developed a land of State Sociabsm among us 
which IS almost fatal to our real national hie This fact 
cannot he ignored, and its importance must not be sought 
to bo tmmnused But this danger will not be removed 
by any expansion of out so called political rights and 
privileges Such expansion will, neccssanly, mean greater 
Co operation and closer partnership mfch the present 
capitalistic and socialistic administration in the country 
It will not change the capitalistic character of the Govern- 
ment or alter its pohey of state socialisni This bemg so, 
the expansion of so called pohtical franchise may spell only 
an increased menace to the true nationalist ideal among us 

The Bioht Nationalist Polioy 
S o far as our present pohtical life is concerned, tho only 
■sigH pohey and attitude ol the Indian Nationalist must, 
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to my mind, be what is called latsscz Jatra This policy is 
forced upon us by the conflict of civilisations between the 
rulers and the ruled in this country In view of this 
conflict, it IS essential that, lor the preservation of the in- 
tegrity of our ovin thought and culture and for securing 
^ to our people sufficient freedom to grow m their own uaj , 
following the trends of their own special history and 
evolution, without being overuhclmed by any alien 
influences — the activities of the Government should be 
restricted, as far as possible, to the discharge of their 
pnmary functions only And lu this the Government 
nauat have out whole hearted support The preseiv ation 
of peace aud order is the pnmary function, of every State 
The failure of any Covemmeut to efficiently discharge this 
function spells auarchy, and leads ultimately to the break 
up of the social organisation It means, practically, the re- 
barbarisationof humanity There is absolutely no excuse, 
therefore, for any community to wantonly obstruct the 
discharge of this primary function by the Government 
under which they may have to live No considerations 
regarding the character of their state constitution — 
whether it is autocratic or democratic — or concerning the 
nationality of tho person or persons in whom the State 
authoiity may bo vested for the time being — whether 
they aro foreigners or of the people — no considerations 
of this kind can absolve them of their paramount obliga- 
tion to help then Government in the efficient discharge o{ 
this pnmary function To deny this obligation, is not 
Nationalism, but ..^Vnarcbism There are occasions when 
particular measures of a Government may have to be 
resolutely opposed There are circumstances which, m 
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the opinion of some political philosophers even justify 
open revolt provided it has the practical sanction ot the 
whole nation Political philosophy recognises all these 
in extreme cases But ju> philosophy except that of 
anarchism — which is the ultimate logic of every form of 
absolute individuaUsm such as dominated the social ^ 
philosophy of Europe for the greater part of the eighteenth 
and the nineteenth centuries — has any plea or justification 
foi any people to deliberately obstruct the discharge of the 
primary functions of the State by the Government estab 
hshed among them And aa no Government can exist 
anywhere unless it is generally acceptable to the people 
whom It rules — except where they are kept in absolute 
physical subjection by sheer force of superior numbers— 
any attempt on the £art of a small minority to paralyse 
the machinery of the AdmmistTation by a campaign of 
aeorct assassinations or organised lawlessness is not 
merely an attach on the Government but upon Society 
Itself It is the worst conceivable form of tyranny , 
because it really means an attempt on the part of a small 
and impatient minoiity to force the majority of their 
people into a iiosition winch they are either univiUmg or 
unprepared to face 

A Suicidal Pbopagamda 

In times of abnormal excitement even noble men some- 
times lend themselves to ignoble acts which they sincerely 
regret or repent afterwards It happened among us also 
The young men who started this campaign of terronsra in 
1907 1908 and who are doing pciimce for their acts now 
in the Vndamans, were onlv misgmded but not de\oid 
^ either rnSeffrgenco or coosacncc Iheira ivas an act of 
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madness Ttey never incited neurotic youths by secret 
eitculais to saciificc their h\es, T\lule they themseUcs 
■were safe out o£ harm's way They did not cherish the 
fatuous folly of securing “ independenco ’* for their country 
by a campaign of secret assassinations I knew one or tivo 
of those jouug men personally and intimately I knoiv' 
they Mere as tender as a woman, incapable of causmg 
wanton pam to man or beast It was a passing frenzy 
that possessed their spirit Those uho are plannmg secret 
murders and orgaiusmg so-called political dacoities, may 
appeal in their name but are not made of their stuff They 
havo caught a fcir catch phrases and have Jeamt to copy 
a few impassioned exhortations, that is all This, and their 
bitter hatred of the British Go\emnieQt and the British 
people, ato theic ouly stock in trade And I ha\e no 
hesitatiau in saying that these men n hate\ cc their number, 
who from the safety of their hiding are tiying to keep up 
this anarchical cauipaigu in the country, uhen all partie® 
are so sincerely anxious to disi.o\ct sonio rational and 
peaceful settlement of the "vital issues of our present and 
future pohtical life, aie the worst euomies of Indian 
Kationahsm 

European Inspiration not Indian. 

Both their ideal and their inspiration are European, 
and not Indian Political independence they declare, is 
their ideal end But this so called political independence 
18 a fimdamentally foreign concept It is, as I have often 
tried to point out, a negative something, an essentially 
antisocial idea It is associated with the European 
doctrine of Rights, which, as Alazzini rightly declared, 
13 a formula of icsistance, and not a principle of recon- 
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ciliatioji Association, not isolatio^i , co operation, not 
competition , socialism, in tholugliest and truest sense of the 
term and not merely what it is understood to mean by the 
followers of Marx — this socialism, and not individualism 7 
duty, and not right — these are the rudimentary concepts 
of our social and political philosophy These are the 
fundamental ideas of Indian Kationalisui Our “mci- 
viduabty” as a people js based upon these distinctne 
notes, or marks of our thought and evolution These 
are the primary factors of our differentiation from other 
nations of the noild Humanity needs these larger 
social concepts to be able to work up tho next higher 
social aynthesia Thej are our moral title to live as a 
nation Europe is groping after these For us to seek 
isolation in the name of independence , to seek selfish 
competitions with other nations under pretence of initber 
ing our national interests to set up individualism in placo 
of collectivism as the true social goal or giv e preference 
to a narrow and selfish, a competing and fighting nation 
ahsm over the broader altniistic humamtariaii ideal of 
CO operative internationalism and universal federation - 
IS really to strangle with oui omi Itacds that very Nation 
alism to which so many of us are ever ready to swear 
deathless allegiance If we aro to preserve the distinctive 
character of our thought and culture we must perpetually 
keep, Autonomy, as distinguished from IndependencEt 
as our ideal political end 

Independence is Autonomy 
In fact Svaraj, the accepted pohtical ideal of the 
Indian Nationalists, does not connote the same thing as 
what IS called “ independence” mEuglish The correct 
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lendetmg o£ Sv'aiaj is autonomy and not independence 
Autonomy is a positue, nbile mdepcndeace^is a negative, 
concept Independence means isolation Autonomy 
implies no necessary severance of outside connections or 
associations Nationalism implies that, collectively, we, 
the composite Indian communitv, arc a distinct and 
individual social oigaiusm , and as such, we ha\o a 
distinct end unto outaelvca aud a specific law of our 
oivn National Being, through which uc must seek to 
reach and realise that end ^Vnd because autonomy 
means tho act and the power of living according 
to one's oivn law it is a legitimate nationalist ideal Tor 
nationality implies that we ha\c a special character, a 
distinct mdividuality ot one own, a law of our being, 
by submitting to which alone we can perfect and rcahso 
our collective life It is just for this reason that national 
autonomy is an absolute condition precedent of the pursuit 
and realisation of the nationahst ideal And wc must 
deprecate, by every rocaus in our power, this spirit of 
bitter antagonism to the British Government and the 
British people, winch some people seem to mistaho for an 
nrdent devotion to the nationalist cause for the vciy 
simple and suOicicnt reason that it has an inevitable 
tendency to lower our own ideals confuse our thought, 
blur our vision of tht- ‘Mother in a word to BimultaneouBly 
denationaliso and dcliuniamsc us Tor anger is not, 
merely secret murder, it is also incipient insanity jVnd 
hatcfsk ultiWAte-ly, I'.kt vwsy vvtVvw ‘ivvl va God’s. watVl, 
defeats its own purpose Cherished and inveterate hatred, 
by a stmiigo psjchological law, leads to tho posscssie®' 
of tho hater by tho luncr spirit of tho very thing or ponto 
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he hates This is being proved before our very eyes 
Then bitter hatred of Europe is visibly Europeanising the 
inner soul of many of oui people This passionate anta 
gomsm towards the British Government inevitably leads 
to a constant contemplation of their evil side And no 
man can ever find his own good by fixmg his mind con 
Btantly upon the evils that another may ha^e m him 
This insensate antipathy towards the British Government 
really leaves us little time to think out our own problems 
soberly or recognise oui present duty correctly The 
frenzied vision of the misguided Indian patriot must 
inevitably see only iho brute in the British , and this 
vision, of the brute in the British, by an unfailing psycho 
logical law calls out not the God but only the brute in 
him also This conBict is thus brutahsing both parties 
equally Ceutuiics of moral -and spiritual disciplmea had 
considerably laid the brute in us But this political 
frenzy by calling out the brute m our Tulers ib, m its 
rebound upon us rchiiitahsing our people also It is 
stnkmg at the very root of our ‘ mdividuolity * as a 
people And it is just for tficse reasons that I hold that 
this bitter and unrcasonahlc antipathy towards the British 
people IS suicidal to the very spmt of Indian h«atiouahsm, 
and should never, therefore, be indulged in or encouraged 
by those who aio truly devoted to the nationalist cause 
lu this country 

PnvcTiCAL Considerations Tue ’World • 
Situation 

All this may require some culture to understand 
and appreciate But a httle rtflection will ‘hou hqiv 
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this bitterness is a \ery smous menace o\en to that 
■political {recdoni, wlucli Beems to lia\e obsessed the minds 
oi a good many oi our young men It is a ■very real danger 
to our political future That future vv ill no louger be settled 
by the issues of any conflict that may arise between India 
and England, but by the future developments of what 
may well be described as the present world situation "We 
may ignore that situation, but let us not fancy that it will 
Ignore ua Three terrible combinations threaten to come 
into conflict -with one another in the coming century. 
A world wide confederacy of the white races is gradually 
btmg formed m Europe and America Imperial Tederv 
tion ou tho one side and the nevT diplomotic ideo of what 
IS called “ Peace and Arbitration Treaties ” on tho other, 
aro cleat signs of it The practical extinction of Turkey 
as a European Power, ■whatever immediate conflicts ot 
compbcatious may anso out of it, will gradually bung 
about a situation which will be settled in no other way, 
cv-cept through a treaty of peace and arbitration among 
the vinous Pouers vnfallj iQteieato<l m keeping the 
status guo onic lu tho Bosphorus To try to solve this 
morc-thau a century old pioblem of the Bosphorus in 
any other way would set all Europe abla?c, and even 
after any possible all European War, the settlement of it 
will have to come through some clear nud friendly under 
atauding between the Euiopeau Powers, m teaching which 
they Will very hkely settle most of their other outstanding 
difiereiices also And this will pave the way to the ulti- 
mate evolution of a Pan European Confederacy Then, 
there is the possibility of a Pan Islamic combination 
The fall of Turkey will not, to my nutid, destroy but rather 
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on the contrary most effectually enhanco the possibilities 
of this combination To thin'k that the fall of Turkey 
and the imminent partition of Persia will break the back- 
bone of Pan-Islanusm, js to take a very superficial •view 
of the situation The real strength of the Pan-Islamic 
sentiment, and its menace to Vrorld peace, never lay lu 
the political power of the Mahomedan States — in thenr 
navy or their army In these matters, Islam can never 
hope to approach the European nations The chief 
strength of Pan Islatmsm lies m^the so called fanaticism 
of the ^Moslem populations of the world The fall of Turkey 
and the partition of Persia, should it come about, will nob 
allay but increase this danger a hundred fold In fact 
theso petty and disorganised Mahomedan States are, from 
some points of view, not helps but ratbesr a hindrance to 
the spread of Pan Tslamism They have di\ cited people’s 
thoughts from their own strength to that of the armies 
of these Jlosicm potentates The dispersion of these 
armies, will intensify the sense of communal wrong among 
Hie Moslems and strengthen the determination of the people 
to avenge that wrong Fanaticism is stronger than guns ; 
and popular upheaval spread over wide latitudes moro 
invincible than trained army corps Nothing short of a 
Pan-European combination will be able to successfully 
face a world wide Pan-Islatnism, should it ever come into 
GMstcnce 31iiidly, there is the possibility of a Pan- 
Mongolian Couiederacy also And I want my Nationalist 
friends to calmly ponder over these political possibiUties, 
and then see, which way the future of Indian autonomy 
and tho possibibtics of Indian Nationalism actually he. 
Of theso threo possible combmationa, Pau Europcamsm 
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%\ill affect our future least of all, as long as the present 
Bntish connection, contmues. Pan-Islanusm and Pan- 
Jloagolianism offeT» therefore, the greatest menace to 
India's futuio and to the realisation of the dream of the 
Indian Nationalist 


P \n-Eoropeanism 

These three possibilities are before us Most people,. 
I think, -wo-uld accept the first as even a probabilitv* 
European politics, all the apparent international jealousies 
and enmities uotmthstandmg, isdistinctly moinng towards 
some sort of a Fan European combination Socialism is 
openly adsocatuig a umversal federation of labour, whicU 
means a federation of thcEuropean people, as distinguished 
from theiT present rulers — the aristocracy and the bour- 
geoisie One of the professed aims of this federation of the 
world’s workers is to prevent war The idea of an organ 
iscd viitornational strike among the working populations 
of belligerent comitnes, with a view to force the hands of 
those who make these wars, is already openly discussed' 
m the prominent organs of the Socialist Party both in 
Great Britain and the Continent of Europe And it 
shows that the principle of arbitration will have to bo 
adopted before long for the settlement of all mtemational 
disputes among the iistionB of Europe Treaties of arbi- 
tration and peace will, thus, be gradually formed intli 
one another by the European powers , and this will be lli& 
forerunner of a gcnexal European Confederacy not only 
with its authorised International Courts of fVibitratoin, 
but, by and by, also with the other organs and instruments 
of a wide and complex federal relationship The present 
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century -wnll marie this new development in modern world- 
politics and world civilisation * 

PaN-TSLAMISM and PAN-ilONGOLTAlrtSM 

This Pan European combination wiU be a very serious 
menace to the non European world It will be hound to 
come into serious conflict With both Pan Islamism. and 
Pan Mongolianism If Europe can settle her interna! 
jealousies betimes, she will be able Jo dominate easily 
both the Islamic and the Mongolian world Nothing will 
prevent m that case the parcelling out of thcHoslem lands 
on the one aid*?, aod of China on the other But that is 
not verv likely It will take, at least, as long a time for 
the European chancelloncs to foiget their past jealousies 
and present tivalnes, as it will take for China, now that 
she has awakened from the sleep ot ages, to put her oim 
house in order and organise her leviathan strength to hold 
her own against all the world The samo thing is likely 
to happen in the Islamic world also , and the fall of Tuikey 
in Europe will hasten this combination It will not be an 
orgamsed confedeiacj like that of China and Japan, but 
a far more dangerous, because more subtle, combination 
of the hearts of countless hordes who hold nothing so 
dear, neither land nor life, as their religion And the real 
strength of this Pan Islamic outburst will come from Egypt 

• Even the present European ivskC c»Ud for no rccuabidtr-tion ol 
this ptugnosiB oi iho prttietit trOlM Situation , hec&u^e, if anything, nt 
the close of thia ^\a.^ the need of a EuTopcau ConfeUemey will bo 

brojght liomD to tho diSerenl Enn>pea.ii States rutnoualy veaVened by 
this struggle, more clearly and TitaUy than a ' hodM othcnrioo lihely 
to bo, and alreml.^ thRca tba En^Kh.Ilivi'<ms. ‘■fuiiit, 

■o£ whit IS called tho coming " Daitcd StAtet of Europe ’ 
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and India, -wlioro it ^vill be safe from the crushing weight 
of ilie Pan-EuTopean confederacy England will not 
allow her European confederates to mteifeie ■with her own 
domestic affairs ; such interference would break up the 
Confederation at once She will have to settle this Pan- 
Islaimc ptohlem, so far as it may affect her own dominions, 
herself 


Our Kbal DA^GEB 

And it IS 3n3t here that our safety from, this possible 
Pan-European Combmalion also lies Because of the 
British connection, Iniha will have nothmg to fear from any 
possible oamhmatiou of the European Powers The same 
la also true of Egypt, though perhaps in a lesser degree. 
Our real menace 'wiU come not from Europe but from Asia, 
not from Pan Europeamsm but from Pan Islamism and 
Pan-3Ioiigohanism These dangers are, however, common, 
both to India and Egypt and Great Britain To provide 
against it, Great Biitaui will have to find and work out a 
satisfactory and permanent settlement of the Indian and 
the Egyptian problem, and wo, on our part, mil ha\e also 
to conic to some rational compromise wth her British 
atatcsinanship must recognise the urgent and absolute 
need of fully satisfying the demands of Indian and Egyptian 
Nationalism, and India and Egypt will ha\e to frankly 
accept the British connection — which is different from 
British, subjection — as a necessary condition of their 
national hfo and {reedom To wantonly seek to break up 
this connection, while it will only hurt Great Britain, may 
positnely lull every chance and possibility of either 
Indian or Egyptian Nationahsm ever realising itself 
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tbo alvSoluto jiecd ot Jxccping up the Bntisb couuection in 
the interest of Indian Kationaliam itself for the ^cry 
sanplo and sufficient reason that there js absolutely much 
greater chauco of this Kationaltsm fully realising itself 
with rather than without this connection 

I21DIA Britain Comuusity op Interests 

In fact as it is to the mteccat of Indiau Nationalism 
to seek to perpetuate tho British connection so it 
13 cqiially to tho interest of Bntish Inipcnahsm itself 
to help and foster the spint o£ Kationahsm both m 
India and lu Egypt and to co ordinato these great 
fotcos with those of Great Bntam and her Dominions 
Tor It should ho clearly realised that the real strength of 
this now l*au Islamic idea comes not half so much if it 
comes at all from its rcbgious dootioQ os from thuscuso 
of tho political serMtude of Egyptian and Indian Maho 
medaus aud of tho political impotence of the so called 
independent lloslem States Indeed ihx, backbono of 
Pau Islanusm is not in Peisia or Afghanistan much less 
m \lgena or kbjssima but m India and Egypt This 
sentiment is tho strongest among Egyptian and Indian 
Moslems Viid if the legitimate aspirations of these two 
sections of tho Mahomedan world to take their duo share, 
in present day world pohtics, can bo reasonably satisfied 
\7itlun the Bntisb Empire tho Pan Islamic menace may 
be reduced almost to a taaishing point In her own. 
interest, therefore. Great Bcituiu will La^c before long, 
to come to terms with Egj'ptian Ivationahsm on the 
one side, and cure the conceit of separate pohtical interests 
and superior pohtical doims oi tho Indiau hlahomedaM 
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ou the -other, and lead the Indian Moslems to recognise 
that theiT future is absolutely bound up with that of the 
Jargfi and composite Indian Nation This is tho only 
remedy against the Pan Islamic menace so far as it aSects 
Great Britain , and it affects Great Britain more seriously 
and mtimatcly than any other Cuiopean Power Nation- 
absm, both m India and Egypt, is the only antidote 
against Pan Islamism so far as the British Empire is 
concerned Lord Curzon did not understand it Lord 
j^Iinto could not realise it But the far sighted states- 
manship of Lord Hardmgc has cicarlv seized, it seems to 
me, this fundamental fact And his lordsbip’a policy has 
been largcl> shaped b> a recognition of it Nationalism 
IS also tho only protection of Great Britain's interests in 
India against any possible menace from Cluna Iho 
moment Bntish policy in India males its peace inth the- 
idcaU and aspirations of the Indian Nationalists, tho 
Chinese uiLiiace too miU bo reduced to a Taiushing point 
With the people of India at bet back, Great Bntam cap 
defy the whole world, without tbeii support she 
wtU bo at the mercy of tho weakest of her cneiiues Ind 
to secure this support, Bntish policy will ha\o to 
make room fur tho fullest jcalisatiun of our nationalist 
ideal Lord llardingo luidcrstanda it Tho authorities 
at hito Hall arc a^so more or less conscious of it Thp 
luitg's Msit pTo> cs It The repeal of tho Factitionc f Bengal 
(oniirins it This is llio only reasonahlo meaning and inter-' 
pretatnm of Lord Ilardiugo's inctnorablc Despatch of 
August I'dl And 111 Mcw of all this, it seems to me aii 
act of suicuhil folly on the part of any one w ho rtally cates 
for tho futuru of Indian Natiooahsoi, ctenas amcicixiLiti 
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cal ideal, to Ivccp up the old attitude of hitter and uncorn* 
pTomisiug opposition to th© Government 

InDIVN AUTOAOSIY and BRlTISn iMPEIlIVtlSJi 
111 fact any bitter anti unrcasonobla antagoniim to 
tho British connection mil, it seems to me, bo tho 
greatest menace, under CAistuig conditions, to our political 
future For, tho gradual evolution of some sort of self- 
Tulo m India is fat mete likely with tho continuanco 
q{ the British connection than without it In the first 
place, ■wo nmst not forget the fact that tho present British 
rulo in India, however autocratic and irresponsible it moy 
just non bo, is ready based, not upon tho superior physical 
strength of tho rulers, but upon tho sulleranco of tho ruled 
Clio people of India ha\o so fat acquiesced in this rule, 
and it IS thciofoio that it is with us This fact is our 
greatest strength It is our greatest strength because it 
makes tho problem of national autonomy m British India 
iin essentially psychological problem "We wish to bo 
ruled by England , therefore England rules •us so 
easily This is tho secret of the govenunent of three 
hundred nulhons of peopto b> about one hundred thousand 
Britishers, civil and military, officers and men, all told. 
How to maintam this qmet acquiescence of the peopio 
to tbexr Tulc, has been the oua e'Vtt present thought in 
the minds of British statesmen. British statesmanship 
has, therefore, been always anxious at least to apparently 
reconcile Bntish nilo to tho wishes and sentiments of tho 
people It was seen immediately after the Mutiny, m 
the spmt and wording of tbe Queen’s Proclamation. 
It was seen during the Idmimstration of Lord Ripon 

P, NE 7 * 
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who, coming alter I/>Td Lyttou who had somewhat 
estranged and irritated the educated middle classes, tooh 
every means in his pcwm to lal’y them around his Govern 
ment We have seen it, more recently, in the “ Reforms *" 
of Lord ilorley , and Bnally, m the repeal of tho Bengal 
Partition IrresponEible senbes may talk of the sword 
Uiumaginative adnumstrators may prescribe repression 
We are pretty famihar with all this folly But responsible 
statesmen know that India was not won by the sword, 
IS not ruled by the sword, and can never be kept by the 
aword The idea is phvsically prepostexouB The very 
talk of it only betrays the antics of the paipc struck bully 
And it IS upon the physical preposterousness of this idea, 
that our faith in the absolute certainty of an orderly, a 
peaceful, and evolutionary espansion of popular political 
freedom in India, is based The imperious necessity which 
inspired the Queen’s rcoclamation m 1838 , which, sub 
scqucntly, led to the forruulation. of Lord Ripon’s schetno 
of so called Local Sell Govemraent , which brought about 
the reform and cxpansiou of Indian Legislatures, b^ 
Lord Choss’s India Councils Act , which pushed Sic K G 
Gupta into tho Sccrctarj of State's Council and Mr S 1* 
Smha into the executive Council of tho \7ccroy, wbicii 
promoted Lordhlorlcy’s ** Reforms ’* and led to the Repeal 
of the Bengal Partition — the imperious need which helped 
to bring about aU these, vnll gradually bung about a real 
reconciliation betwoon Indian Kationahsm and British 
Impcnalism It will be bound to lead to a Federation 
of tbs British Empire, in whmh India and Hg^pt shall be 
equal CO paiiacTs with Groat Bntam and Ireland and the 
Rnlosb DiuwACWiya? j) 
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securft to all tKese Federated States absolute freedom of 
self rule and self evolution, TVitbout breaking up tbeir 
federal relation of co ordination and co operation with the 
empire as a whole on the one side, and with its other parts 
on the other This Imperial Federation i» Britain’s 
imperious necessity It should be our considered ideal 
Qreat Britain, to maintain her own position as a great 
world empire, must do everything lu her power to keep 
India to herself And the only way to do it is to reconcile 
her own mterests with those of the Indian people India’s 
desire for self rule will have to be satisfied And the only 
icconcihation between England and India is possible in 
a scheme of real Imperial Federation For the freedom 
of the parts m the unity of the whole is of the rery 
essence of the Federal idea Great Britain m her own 
larger self interest will have to gradually work up this 
Federation India, in her own interest, to secure her 
own national autonomy, shall have equally to work 
for this Federation This way lies her only safety 
from any possible complications of either Pan Islamism 
or Pan Mongohanism This is what every Indian Nation 
ahst must clearly reahse Nationabsm in India has no 
other future bcfoio it In its own interest, Indian Nation 
ahsm must seek to keep up the British connection Ideally 
Federalism is a higher thing than Nationalism Practi 
cally, federations do not grow to order, but gradually 
evolve out of the existing relations of different peoples 
^Vhy seek federation with Bntaio, ojid not with China or 
Japan is, therefore, a foolish question IVe cannot 
seek federation with China or Japan for the simple reason 
that there is, at present, no basis for it There are no 
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historical conditions or possibilities that force the new rela- 
tion upon both India and China or India and Japan- 
In the next place, there can be no iedctation between an 
independent and so^crelgn State on the one side and a 
dependency of another State on the other But tho federal 
relation can naturally and easily bo worked up between a 
Sovereign State and its Colonics and Dependencies In 
fact, in out time this is tho only nay to preserve tho 
integrity of extensive world enipircs <lijd these are tho 
reasons that compel ns to seek Federation ivith Great 
Bntam instead of inth China, Japan, or any other country. 
This IS tho easiest and the moat reasonable thing for us to 
do, with a view to realise the highest Nationalist Ideal 
<Vnd I strongly deprecate the spint of bitter antogoniain 
to the British connection nhich seems to have obsessed 
some of out people, because it threatens to seriously hinder 
this natural evolution It is this bitterness winch lends 
silent support to tho propaganda ol political Moicneo 
in tho country. This anarchical propaganda finds excuse 
for bureaucratic repressions ThcsO repressions, m their 
turn, increase and dcoxwn popular ibscontcnt, and make 
active rev olutiouaries of those, especially among tho jouth- 
ful and tho most iiuprcssiouablo section of the community, 
who had before been od1> indifferent spectators of this 
drgtaduig confiict This propaganda of enme and this 
policy of rtpix*sion, which, the very secrecy of the cnimnaJ 
propaganda forces to bo mute qc Ic&s indiscnmmato m its 
application— ihcso two acting and reacting upon each 
other, are continuaH^ inenasing tins spirit of bitterness 
ui tUo community. .Vml no (mluu Saticnalut, who has 
any appreciation either of the true Nationalist Ideal or 
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of the fearful possibilities of the present world situation, 
can afford to allow this bitterness to grow m the country 
For unless we are able to induce a more sober and reasonable 
attitude m our people, any outside enemy o£ England, 
either llongol or Moslem, may tahe advantage of this 
growing unresf and simultaneously sever Britain's con 
nection with India and kill India’s hope of national auto 
nomy To combat the unreasonable excesses of the present 
unrest in India is, therefore, the common duty of the 
Indian Government and the Indian Nationalist 

Loan Haedinge’s Difficulty 
Unfortunately, however, there has so far been very 
little real co operation between the Government and 
the leaders of the people in a matter of such vital moment 
to both There 13 as yet very little basis of it The very 
&rst conditMn oithisco operation is a itankanduntesersed 
acceptance by the Govemment of the Ideal of an Imperial 
Federation m which India shall be » free and equal partner 
with Great Britain Ireland, and the British Colonics 
Wo know that the actual workmg out of this ideal will 
take cousiderable time Both parties ivill have to be 
educated m the idea, and trained by practice for the due 
and efficient discharge of the ultimate federal functions 
We do not demand an immediate formation of a Federal 
Constitution It would be foolish to desire it But we 
may well demand an assurance from the responsible 
Ministers of Kin^ George that they frankly accept this 
as the ultimate goal of thelmpeiial Policy of Great Britain 
Lord Hardmge suggested it in his Despatch But Lord 
Crowe repudiated it in ParUament This was a very 
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ua-vnse tbio^ to do Of courso, tho faU of nations i3 not 
determined by loya! pledges and promises or by tho 
despatches and pronouncemeuts of particular statesmen or 
admuustratois Public pobcies, though enunciated by 
politicians and administrators, are really formed by actual 
pressure of histone or economic situations I set consi 
derable ^aIuo upon Lord Hardinge’a Despatch hecau'O 
I see at the back of it a clear consetousnebs of the rvorld 
situation 03 it la slouly bat unmistakably evolving befoto 
us The Talae of that Pespatoh lica m the fact thJt it 
takes silent note of the rejuvenescence of China the birth 
ci Fan Islam, tho needs of a closer and formal union 
between Great Britain and tho British Colonics, and the 
quickening of a new bfo ui India itself andtbo consequent 
presence among us of the ** Unrest* which represents 
really tho “ growing pains ** ol our tccoiiDg multitudes 
The statcsmanly pohey sbadoued m Lord ‘Hardingo’s 
Despatch has groivo out of a sober consideration of all 
these various forces IGs lordship honestly beheves that 
hts pohc} will be foe the good of India But if these forces 
iLsappcar altogether iTom the present Indian and iiorM 
situation his policy wiU obo lose inevitably its reality 
Lord IIardiugo*s Despatch ina> then go the way of tho 
earlier documents of the Bntish Government concernirg 
the ideals or the methods of their Indian Admintstratiun , 
though it will not impugn hu Urdships aincenty, or dis 
prove his good^aiU towards India Public policies arc not 
the result of personal feelings, hut are controlled b} m- 
txorab'e hutono needs. There is houever, very httio 
chance of Jbrso nreds disappeanng Srorn v etJera bwW- 
pohtics altogether And btCause of the reasonable 
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certainty of these various forces persisting for many years 
to come, that I thint, a fianlc and unreserved Acceptance 
of the Federal Ids'll for India also, on the same hues in 
which it 13 being gradually accepted for the Overseas 
Dominions of Great Bntain, will have a very healthy 
cUect upon the Indian miotl, and clear the ground for that 
mutual confidence and co-operation between the Govern 
inent and the people without which the present situation 
can never be saved It seems to me that Lord Hardinge 
IS not unwilling to declare this ideal and thus rally the 
sober and saner Nationalist sentiments m tho country 
around his Indian pohc> But his difficulty is with his 
official supenors on the one side, and with his own country 
men in India on the other Lord Morley is stiU the ioxco 
behind tho India Office lu London . and ho is a child of tho 
middle nineteenth century Uis lordship’s social and 
political philosophy moves still in the grooves of the old 
and attenuated British Liberalism of Gladstone and Bnght 
Hi 3 lordship has no acquaintance with our culture and 
character, except what he has made through books written 
by men who themselves understood us less He has, 
therefore, no appreciation of the Indian Problem Lord 
Crewe’s last word is that the future of India is on the 
knees of the gods and we must leaxe it there, and rest 
content with doing the day’s work during the day It is 
not possible for such lazy Mid improvident statesmanship 
to offer any lasting solution of so comples and far reaching 
a problem as that which faces the Government of India 
to day With the possible exception of Lord Haldane, 
1 doubt if there is any prominent hlimstei in England now, 
who understands or appreciates the significance of Lord 
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Hatdmge’s Indian policy There is much less understand- 
ing of xfc m India, among those upon whom every nreroy 
has, of necessity, to depend for the due execution of his 
ideas They do not seem to understand nhat Lord 
Hardinge’s policy means both to their own coimtry and to 
India. In. fact such statcsmanly grasp of complex 
political issues are not found in the permanent officials 
in any country They spend their hvea worhing out the 
details cl the Administration which, they serve , and ha\ c 
neither the time nor the training to recognise large principles 
01 understand broad aad far reaching pohcies In other 
coimtnes, permanent officials are carefully kept m their 
places, and are not perxmtled to xaeddlc with public policy 
or play at state craft The Indian Civil Service is, perhaps, 
the only body under the sun, which claims this right and 
enjoya this privilege to a very appreciable extent There 
are, undoubtedly men of \cty supenor intellectual calibre 
among Indian civUians, who have got the making not 
only of the successful admiuistratoT but e\cn of the capable 
statesman m them But tbcir number is, naturally, very 
small , while the traditions of the service to which they 
belong, and the loyalty to their class which, almost from 
the birth of this service, has been demanded of cverj 
Indian Civihan as a greot puhhc virtue, make it v cry 
difficult for even these few men to get out of the old grooves 
of thinking, and take any broad and origmal view of the 
growing and changing complexities of the situation in India 
The social atmosphere m which they live is also unfavour- 
able to tbo groNvth of lugh statcsmanly quahtics in them. 

It is they to vrboat the JstU&a Viccra ) , coauag to nih 
o country of which lio had little or no previous expcncncf/ 
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lias necessanly to look for help and guidance The 
Viceroy comes for five years and goes away just uhen, 
perhaps, he begins to feel his ground a little , while these 
peimaiient oflficials remain to impart their knowledge and 
their prejudices both, to the new niJer E\en Vicerojs 
are men, and have the common weakness of all conscien 
tious men not to go against larger experience and expert 
counsel Lord Hardinge's first di£Bculty is that neither 
the Bntish Ministry nor the Indian Civil Service, as a 
body, have a clear grasp of the Indian situation 

The Conobess Ideal Confusion of Thought 

Pn the other hand, his lordship has, 1 am afraid, so 
far zeceited hut little help from those who ere accepted 
as leaders of Indian opinion, in this matter The Indian 
National Congress which has still the ear of the BDtish 
bourgeoisie, as the spokesman of educated India, has done 
60 far practically nothing to clarify public opinion m these 
matteis Prankly speaking, the Congress has not been 
renowned for very clear thmlang With \ ery rare 
exceptions, the pronouncements of the Congress ha\e 
been marked more by perfernd repetitions of the 
catch*phrases of English politicians than by any origmal 
analysis of Indian life and thought crany direct knowledge 
of Indian conditions The arguments cf the Congress 
have been inspired by the political pfailosophv of European 
Democracy and have been based almost exclusively upon 
the Blue-Books of the Indian Government The Con 
gress, dxmng the last twenty seven years of its life, has not 
collected, I am afraid, one scrap of original information, 
regarding either the economic condition of the people 
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or how their life and evolutioa are affected by the current 
methods' of British Admirustration of tie country Tie 
Congress platform has only been resonant all these years 
either with official quotations or patriotic declamatioDB 
The mevitable result has, therefore, been only mcreased 
antagomsm to the policy and measures olthe Govemment, 
without any clear thmlong of the actualities of our situation 
or any definite policy or programme of our own It is, 
therefore, that there has so far, been but little real appre- 
ciation of Lord Hardinge’s Indian policy m Congress 
circles The only thmg that the Congress leaders seem 
to have recognised m this policy is its sympathy and leni 
enoy They are thankfolto Lord Hardinge for the Kjpeal 
oi the Partition, and the shght relasation of the ngoars 
of the 3Iiato regime In a 'vague Tray, some of them haTO 
recognised the value of the policy of “ Provincial Ante- 
nomy * enunciated m his lordship's Despatch But feV 
Congress leaders have given so far, any convincmg proof 
of their appreciation of the far seemg statesmanship 
cf that memorable pubhc document On the contrary, 
the very commendation of the Congress leaders of Lord 
Haidinge’s Despatch, as a proof of the acceptance of the 
ideal of Self Grovemment by the Goremment, os the 
regulating principle of British xVdministTation in India, 
has lent support to the opponents of his lordship's policy, 
both in India and England The Anglo Indian Press, 
especially, in Bengal, smarting under a sense of wrong 
which the removal of the Capital from Calcutta mfiicted 
on tliem, condemned the Despatch as offenng a false and 
jXajtgeraas i<2es} tc ihe- Isdiss pairfcce^a Ti& fitrreir 
Press and oven responsible ^aisters of State in England, 
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lound it easy to openly repadiate tlie inteiptetation tliat 
India put on Laid Hardin^e'aDeapatcli, becauso oftbe utter 
impossibibty ol the reabsatiou of the declared ideal of 
the Congress, without practically sacrificing every British 
interest m India This so called Colonial ideal, which 
forihs the very first article of the Congress creed, is a false 
ideal for India, Either ne understand its falsehood, and 
use it only as a cover for something more substantial 
and fundamental, which we haae not the courage to pro 
claim , or we do not know and understand what the Colonial 
relation implies and actually is, and have set it up simply 
to save the face of the Congress, which could not, for 
obvious considerations, accept the more inspiring cry of 
Swarai In either case, this so called Congress ideal 
stands self condemned The Colonial relation is based 
upon racial unity Tho self go\eroirig Colonics ore attach, 
cd to Great Britain by pure sentimentalities in somo- 
cases and by considcralions of pure self interest in others 
So long Great Britain offered protection to the Colonies 
by her naval and military resources So long tho Colonies 
needed also very little actual protection from the Mother 
Country But still the moral support was there, and 
that was all that the Colonics required m the past But 
recent developments in world politics have been creating 
new and real reeds of self protection for the British 
Colonics Australia stands in inortui fear of Japan and 
China , while the growing naval strength of tho Continental 
Powers has created nertousness in all the British Colonics 
that are exposed to tho sco, and have no navy of their own 
to protect their extensive seaboards which, m the event of 
a Conlmental Wnr, will be at the mercy of Great Britain’s 
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enemies. And ■with this new consciousness of danger, 
there is also a corresponding anxiety m all the Colonies 
to huild Dreadnaughts and contribute' to the Naval strength 
of the Empire These developments will demand, byi 
and-by, the building up of a formal Constitution fox the 
British Empire, the different members of which hang 
together very loosely now, by mere sentimentalities 
And if the present loose relation cannot possibly subsist 
for long between Great Britain and her Colonies, how 
•can it be set up as a permanent ideal of her relation with a 
Dependency like that of India * We have nothing in com- 
mon with Great Britain, neither race, noi religion, nor 
language, nor literature, nor tradition, nor history The 
-things that inspire ErituK patriotism, and evoke the 
devotion of the Bntish Colomab to the British Empire, 
have no appeal for us The Bntish Colonies are, to all 
intents and purposes, so many sovereign States, that have, 
in their own self mterest, hitherto imposed certain limit- 
ations, more or less formal, uponthemsehes in xetum for 
the real prestige and the protection which the British 
connection gives them Neither this prestige nor this 
protection will be a condition of the political existence 
of a self-governing India , and, consequently. Colonial 
self government cannot mean the same thing in India, 
as it means in Australia, or Canada, or even in South 
Africa Anglo Indian pubbcists and Bntish statesmen 
have every force of logic and statesmanship on their side, 
when they condemn this Congress ideal of Colonial self- 
government as unreal, and dangerous to their mterest in 
India To interpret Lord Hardinge’s ideal as shadowed in 
his Despatch of August 1911, as the same as this Congress- 
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ideal of self government, is to convict ins lordship either 
of rank folly or deliberate dishonesty And Lord Ctevro 
repudiated only this foolish mteipietation of that Despatch. 
Bub neither Lord Crewe, nor any other mtelhgent pohti- 
cian, with any perception of the Indian situation on the 
one hand, and the slowly evolving world situation on the 
other, can so ISftily dispose of the interpretation that 
Indian Nationalists have put upon Lord Hardinge’s 
Despatch The ultimate political ideal for India can never 
he this so called Colonial ideal It should not be, for the 
reasons indicated above, that of isolated, sovereign, 
independence The continuance of the British connection 
is a necessity, both ideally and practically, for the fullest 
fulfUmeut of the ideal of Indian Nationabstn It is as 
great and imperious a ueccsstty for our self fulfilment 
under cxistnig conditions, as national autonomy itself 
And in a true and real federation of the dificrenb monihcrs 
of the Association, now loiowii as the British Empire, 
there is the only possible ground of rccouciliation between 
these two imperious needs of Indian Nationalism A 
federal constitution, with well defined rights and obhga 
lions of tbo Federated States, must first of all ho formed, 
before any real and substantial mcasuro of self government 
can be secured by India ” within the Empire ” The 
British Empire is visibly evolving towards this federal 
type The iinai passage of tho Irish Home Bulo Bill 
will be the first step of a new reconstruction of tho Umted 
Kingdom, upon a federal basis Home Rule m Wales 
and Scotland, each with a local Parliament of its own 
and an Executive subject to tho authority of that Paxlia 
ment, will soon follow the establishment of Homo Buie 
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m Ireland And this will lead to a reconstitution of the 
British Farbanient upon a federal basis, preceded, of course, 
by the establishment of a local Farliamcut and a local 
Government for the Ea^ish counties also All these 
developments will eome about withut the bfc time of a 
geperatjon And when the time comes for the recoa 
atitution q! the British Parbaincat upoif a federal basis, 
to meet tho needs of the new developments in the United 
Kingdom, the British Cclomcs also will put in their demand 
for thcit proper place in the Impcnal Parliament Even 
tho bhnd may see all this And then will come the teal 
crisis in England’s relations with India "NVill India he 
left out of this Federation * Can she be left out ? Will 
Lt bo possible, will It bo safe, to lca\o her in her present 
"dependent'' position, to be lorded over not only by the 
Britishers, but also by ^rtenu Colonials > There ate 
many things which India may suffer, for auld long syne " 
—from Engliahracu , it is inconceivable that she will Buffer 
the same things from the AustraUan or the Boer India 
friiist bo giv cn an equal place wilIi the others, in tho coming 
Federation of the British Empire This udl admit 
oi no exCQse or apohgy Lari Uardjnge clearly hroseea 
It And his scheino of Provincial Autonomy is the first 
atep towards the training of India lor this coming Fcdcr' 
ahsm Ills lordship knows tlmt Provincial Autonomy 
can never bo reconciled with Impcnal Autocracy Tlic 
growth of Piovnncial Autonomy will inevitably develop 
Kattonal Autonomy ; which will be bound to seek and find 
organised expression in a truly Federal GuvcmmcDt fur 
Ml India This IS the inner meaning of the transfer ol 
the Capital from Calcutta to DUln This is tho s^i fi* 
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and BtitisK Adimm&trators Keie should sclzc the mwaidncss 
of this far seeing statesmanship and loyally support it 
Anglo ludian publicists should ponder over itj nod accept 
It ni their oi™ interest If all parties aro onco agreed 
upon this policy, mutual co operation for dghting the 
criminal excesses of the piesent unzest ^11 not be difficult 
This IS the only basis of any such co operation There 13 
none other 

Calcuita, dint/ 1913. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PRESENT INDIAN PROBLEM 
The Problem Stated 

In pohtica and statecrait, there is I thmk, only one 
\ntal problem before fcbe Government and the people of 
India at this moment How to work up a reasonablo rc 
conciliation botwoon tbo legitimate requirements of Indian 
Nationalism on the one aide and of tbe Bntish Empire 
on the other is that problem All other political problezna 
that face us dwmdle into utter inconsequence before it 
The value of every political or administrative programme 
or policy m India must now bo judged by its capacity 
to help this ceconcUiatioR And tbe worth of e>ery poll 
tical or administrative reform must be deteimined by the 
sime test 


An Unappakciated Prodleju 
Unfortunately however itisso far practically anunap- 
prociated problem There are not many people — neither 
imong Indian Nationalists nor among Bntish Impenal- 
ista — who seem to hovo got as yet a thorough grasp of it 
The Nationalists as a body, are incbned to take a very 
narrow view of Nationalism , while tho so called Impe 
nahsts have no conception of tho real meanmg and signi 
(icance of tho Empire-Idea as a lofty and uplifting social 
synthesis The Nationalist, distracted by the passions 
and prejudices of the passing conflict between the ideal 
and the actual m bis present pohtical bfe, cannot seize the 

8 
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univcr&al aspect of his own Nationalism or recognise tht. 
trends of modern world politics wlicH will reaUj determine 
the course of lustonc e\olution m his own country as \%cll 
as in other countries, m the near future. At one time 
he bad an c:£aggerated notion oi England’s power and 
strength That hi'puotic spell is practicallj broken 
^ut the counter passes ba\c apparently been much too 
strong for him , and ho has got into the hnhifc of taking 
an equally exaggerated view now of his own powers and 
possibilities He has stiU to recot cr his sense of proportion 
lie fancies that he can stand himself against oiiuost 
any world combuutiou llis secret ambition is to be 
bko one of those great nations of Europe, the extent of 
whoso greatness is measured the degree of meiiaco 
which thcic pb>sical and mental strength offers to all 
Dcighhourmg nations IIo has tost his > ision oi the iututo 
when the wat>drum shall throb no longer, and the battle' 
flags of the uatious shall be furled-'' 

* la Ibo l**(luknibS ol Ksa. <b« Fnltnttton u( ths wotUl " 

Tii£ Heal Meamno oe Indian N vtionalosm 

Uq bas forgotten hisanaeot mantium — .T agaddiutd^a 
Kiiahnasa— “ In the name of £bico Krishna, lor tlie good 
uf all tboworld” — b^ whicbhohad been taught of old to 
consecrate all bus thoughts aud works This Jagaddhita)a 
Knshiuja — in the name of Knslma, for the good of the 
unnerso~has been the Ilrgulativa Idt-a m Hindu Lutuiy 
This has Kcii the purjiuso of Uud m India It ts for the 
of this Idea that India has, in almost t.Miy 
rrs/H«t, bot-u a mmiatuxe of the whole world It is for 
this ttosoa that, m the course ot its gradual Lutunc 
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e\olutioa> India has become the uieetmg-place of almost 
all the great ivoild cultures of our time Prom almost 
the very beginiiuiga of out social e\olutiou the trend 
of Indian history seems to have been to evolve a unique 
federal ideal among us The Hindu leligion has been, 
for counties centuries past a federation of many religions 
The Hindu society has been, similarly, a federation of 
many practically autonomous communities or castes 
The Hindu ideal of the State when there ivere Hindu 
States in India nas a truly federal ideal With the 
advent of other religions and cultures into India this 
ancient federal idea has received further developments 
among us America has concretised the federal ideal 
only m one suigle department of life, namely, that relating 
to the State India has evolved this federal type m almost 
every departmeut of life We have been clearly tteiuecl 
for countless centuries in this federal idea Our appointed 
part and function in the coming history of the world is to 
lead humanity into this Universal Fedeiation universal 
m every sense of the term This is the real meaning 
of the Nationalist Movement iiv India The leaders 
of the Movement have no doubt fully seised this ideal 
Bankim Chandra had fully realized it and theieforc, 
he presented the Permanent Foim of the Mother as Maha 
Lakahmec seated on the lap of Sfaliavishnoo The Nation 
standing eternally related to Humanity Every Nationalist 
leader smeo has preached this Nationalism, not as a mere 
political ideal, but as a high religion It is the Cult of the 
Mother ^Ind this Mother is a term of universal counot 
ation with us Ivalee, Durga, Lahshmee, Satasvatte, all 
these are synonyms of the Mother, and they are all at once 
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both particular and universal This is what Llax Muller 
really meant by Henotheiam The Mother in BandS 
Mataram, is not only our Mother but the Mother o£ all 
She has many appearances but one essence This is the 
fundamental idea oi the true Nationalist Creed Nation- 
alism has, therefore, an essential humamtarian reference. 
It 13 not an end unto itself, but must realise its special and 
particularistto ends in and through the universal ends 
ot other social or socio pohtical units, and tho collective 
cnd:> of Universal Humanitj' Nationalist condicts and 
competitions ^e, therefore, only passing phases of tbo 
evolution of Humanity, and not its permanent elements 
Their end is to help a closet union and not to create wider 
discords Bven the present conflict m India must ultw 
mately lead to such a union These are, honever, very 
feebly realised as yet by the general body of Indian 
Nationalists And it is, therefore, that there is Uttle or no 
appreciation of tho vital problem that faces us ]ust now 

XiiE True Meamno of iMrEnrAtiSM 
Neither IS there aay correct appreciation of thi» 
problem among British Iinpcnalists If some Indian 
Nationalists haic taken a wTong and distorted \io\% of 
Nationalism tho British Imperialists also, %ntU possibly 
't few solitary exceptions, have taken a similarly wrung 
md distorted view of tho Umpiio Id^a The supenor 
ethical value cf tiie Empire Idea consists, os I have 
repeatedly tried to point out, only in its capacity to 
oiler a much higher and wider formula of human osso* 
ciAtion than tbo Nation Idea And a synthesis impbcs 
tho rational roconcibatiou of antpcedcnt conflicts A 
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trac empiiQ IS tLat wbicb can, in its corporate life anti con 
BtitutiOD, oilci a rational reconciliation of the particularistic 
conflicts and competitions of the difiercnt national units 
compnsed v?ithm it To realise this nght Inipcnalist 
Ideal, tho Bntish Empire must find adequate means for 
the reconciliation oi the particularistic interests and 
ambitions of the diSereni national units that compose 
it nov/ This XGConciUatiou must bo TCOTkcd in and through 
the larger hie and constitution of the Empire An Empre 
that will not ox that cannot do this can never endure 
Bntish Impenalism, must, therefore, m its own interest 
ecck to work out a timely and petmanenT reconciliation 
between Indian and Egyptian and Irish and Welsh and 
Scutch and Australian and South Afncan and Canadian 
Nationalism with one another uud with itself Such a 
reconciliation can bo worked only upon a truly federal 
basis An Imperial Federation alone will enable British- 
Imperialism to fully realise itself To seek self fulfilment in 
any other way would be to court nun and faihiie This 
true Jmperiahsm is very different from that Jingoism 
which has tried to pass itself off as such all these years 
And the reason of it is that there are not many 
Bntish Imperialists who have any clear perception of the 
true Impcnahst Ideal Tbcir Impcnahsm means really 
tho usurpation of tho anthnnty and function of the whole 
Impenal Organism by certain favoured parts and hnibs 
of it Their conceit of Impcnahsm is a false and unhealthy 
thing , It IS based upon conceit of superior brute force 
or of supenor cuimuig, or of a combination of both It 
has no true and lofty philosophy at its back Like the 
Nationalist with a narrow vision of Nationahsm, the 
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Jingo Imperialist also lias absolutely no sense either of 
actuality or proportion It is inevitable therefore, that he 
should have no appreciation of the true character of the 
problem that faces him m India 

Conflict of Nationalism and Imperialism 
The ^dian Nationalist whether he belongs to the 
30 called hloderate or the so called PEiiemist section, 
13 moved simply by a more or le«s strong passion for 
National Self Rule He desires to be m his own country 
what other great nation^ of the world are m their own 
country He has not been encouraged or tcinptedto think, 
in >Torking out the problem of Nationalism m India, 
of the world wdo Empire of which whether he likes it or 
not his counfcrv is just now an integral part This Empiro 
has so long been practically a sign and eymbol not of his 
freedom but of his servitude He has hitherto been 
treated by the other members of the Impeiial concern 
in a way that has not helped to draw him closer to the 
Empnc but has rather prevented him from feeling any 
intimacy with it He has not been a participator in the 
glories of this Empire and has not been trained to feel 
that he has any vital stake in it He has therefore 
absolutely no call to approach his problems from what may 
be called thb true Imperial stand point The i cry idea 
of seeking any reconciliation between 1 is Nationalist 
aspirations and the requirements of the unity and strength 
of the Empire does not enter into his thoughts He is 
anxious only for the fulfilntent of Jus oira Nationalist 
ambitions but docs not cans a pin for the fate of the 
Empire to which for good or foe evil he now belongs 
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If the Indian Nafcionalista are utteilj' unconcerned 
about the fate of the British Empire, the Bntish Imperial* 
i 3 ts as a class are equally unconcerned about the future 
of Indian Nationalism except in so far as it may a^ect 
their suzerain interests or hurt their conceit of culture 
or pndo of race By the British Empire they understand 
only a dominant "White Confederacy mainly of Bntish or 
Anglo Saxon origin holding political sovereignty o\et 
multitudinous non 'white peoples If this position of 
absolute aupcrionty of the Anglo Saxon m the work 
and prerogatives of the Empire goes the Empire itself 
might go then it would not be worth having on those 
conditions This 19 how tho nanow Imperiahst feels 
He 18 the lost person thetefore to seriously think of any 
reconciliation between his Impenalism and tho Nationohst 
movemenc nhcther in India or Egypt All that he wants 
IS to crush and kill this impertinent ambition 0! the Indian 
or the Egyptian to be an equal co partner with tho white 
members of the Empire There is thus an irreconcilable 
antagomsm between narrow Nationalism and Jingo 
Impcriahsm One does not admit the possibihty, and the 
other tho necessity of any reconciliation between them 
selves Consequently there is no appreciation on either 
side of the real value and significance of the Indian pro 
blem as I have stated it here And this is to my mind 
the greatest difficultj m tho way of a statesmanly settle 
meat of the present trouble in India and the Empire 

XoRD Hardirge S SxATESirANSmP 
Lord Hardinge seoms to be one of those few people 
who ha% o a clear grasp of thia problem Ho is perhaps tho 
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only oiBcJAl in thi^ counliy who has & seasia of the case, as 
tho lawyers would say And it is impossible to deny that 
his Lordship has been pursuing a policy of real rcconciha 
tion between the legitimate requirements of both Indian 
Kationahsm and the British Empire It is because of this 
policy o£ Tcconcihatioa that his Lordship has been able 
to very considerably rcliova the tension of the Indian 
situation os Lord hUnto had left it This &ituation would 
have improved a good deal more if only Lord Hardingc 
had the unstinted sympathy and whole hearted support 
of the Indian Bureaucracy and the Anglo Indian press 
Tlicro IS, of course, no open opposition to his Lordship’s 
policy (loxQ tho subordinate officials m the country , but 
there IS no rntelligcnt apptcaatton of it among them 
It is hardl) their fault cither Stoicsmanly grasp of 
complex and far reaching political issues can hardly be 
expected from a body ofperroanent officials m any countr} , 
trained only to the routine work of the odmiiustratiou 
Least of all. is it reasonable to expect it in a highly organised 
Admmistration Tho more perfect and efficient is an 
adiuinistratni] machinery, tho lesser is the need there of an} 
statesmanship in the permanent officiala in the countr) 
For, the lack of aii) superior statcsuialiship ui the subordi 
note odiccals there docs not in an) noy intcr/crc n/th the 
efficient working of the administration 

But the situatiuu m India is \(.ry peculiar Tliere 
hanll) any paraUil to it ntl cr in amicnt or modem 
hi^tor) Tlie Co^emmeut of India is, undoubt<-di) 
a huge and complex mochmo, and the indisidual officers 
ate mere parts and limbs o! that machine Tho Go\tiuor 
Ciruexat in Cuuncif and the Heads of the \anuus I^tinrial 
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Admimstrationa •sviilj tlicir respective Executive Councils, 
aie, each in his ovm sphere, engineers and ioreruen of this 
complex machinery It is they who lay do-nn the pohej 
of the State, initiate changes and reforms, and direct 
and control the Admmistratiie Blachinery Tho subordi 
nate officials have, at least in theory, simply to carry out 
the orders passed on to them from headquarters Thcoret 
ically, these officials arc only parts and organs of tho. 
Admmistrative Organism But practically, they are a 
good deal more The District Magistrate in India, for 
instance, is not merely a limb and organ of the Adminis 
trativo Organism, but is m a peculiar sense, the Organism 
Itself He IS not only the local teptesentaUve of the 
authority of tho Government, but is, above all things, the 
fleshly and visible embodiment and incarnation of thespmt 
and charactci. of the State He is not merely tho exccutoi 
of tho policy of tho Government, but is also the interpreter 
not only of tho mcaniog, but also of tho inner spirit of that 
policy People m India, thexeloro, judge of tho character 
of tho Government not by tho words of tho Head of th< 
State but by the acts and attitudes of tho officials Con 
scquently, tho policy of the Head of tbo Government 
enunciated m lus public prouauncemeuts, can havo abso- 
lutely no inducnco upon tho people unlcssit is dearly uudcc- 
stooil, thoroughly appreciated, ami loyally translated into 
their everyday conversation and conduct, by every official 
in the country This, 1 am afraid, is not being done b\ 
Lord llardinge’s subordinates m tho country, in the way 
and to tlio extent, it should bo done, to meet tbo require- 
ments of tho present situation and to help a clear under 
standing ofbis Lordship’s statcsinanly pobey by our people 
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Toe New Police n , Delio The Old Spieit rv the 
Djstbicts 

Ever since Lord HatdiDge took up the reins of Govern- 
ment from Lord i^Imto, there has been a grateful change of 
heart at head quarters , but the old Adam is still very much 
la ovidenco in the District Administrations, more or less 
c\erywherc* And this is largely responsible, lam afraid, 
for the smouldcimg of the old unrest still m the country 
Tlio notion entertamed even by Lord Hardmge, that because 
revolutionary anarchism has been found impossible to kill 
entirely m Europe it will inevitably remain ahvays with 
US c^en m India, seems to niy mind wholly unwarranted 
This anarchism m Europe is an indigenous product, the 
growth of manj ccntuncs of histone and social ciolution, 
'ind Las an orgaiuc afBmt^ with the inner psvchologi of 
European humanity Philosophicall), it is the ncccssarj 
logic of Christian culture with its cxccssiso mdl^'lduahstle 
emphasis and its dogmas of social rights and equality 
Politically It is tho direct fruit of ccntuncs of oppression 
of the masses by the clashes and their kings The gulf 
thit separates men in socictj, has been far more \vido m 
Europe since the break up of tho old hcudal System, 
thau it has ever been lu India Not to «pcak of Islam, 
vvhoso spirit of democracy is so unique in Imiuaii history, 
cicn Hindu dmsioii of caste except in tho South, has 
iic\er hcvii so dcstnictiic of human fellowship as the secular 
class distuietions of i uropc with its caceastie cRiphasis 
cn the accidents of maUriol po&scssions And all these 
are mainly responsible for tho htitb, growth, and per 
irJujiion of tie aiiarrhjcaJ iiro/xoganda ja hurope None 
of Lhr^ causes aud conditions arc, houevtr, present 
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among us Tlie so called anarcliisni la this country is 
an exotic It is of distinct European origin It Iiaa been 
borroTved by a section of out Europeanised youths, from 
the revolutiouary literature of France, Italy, and Russia 
One has only to glance over the Indian literature of this 
propaganda, to see how much of its inspiration has been 
denved from foreign sources and how largely its deduc 
tious are based upon indiscnminate study of European 
works And this being the real ongm and history of this 
so called anarchism in this country, there is absolutely 
no warranty for the conclusion that because revolutionary 
anarchism has not been entirely stamped out in Europe, 
it has come to stay here, with us m India also With us 
the malady is not constitutional, as it is in Europe, but 
only functional And if it has not been cured completely 
as yet, the respousibiUty rests more with bod doctoring 
than With anything else 

The Kiug Emperor came all the way to India to help 
heal the sore created by the tactlessness of the Curzon 
Administration and deepened by the panic begotten 
policy of Lord Slinto And His Majesty’s visit has done 
1 lot towards heahng that sore Lord Hardmge’s states 
manly policy, as enunciated m fais Lordship’s memorable 
Despatch of August 1911, has had the same end m view 
It has considerably reheved the irritation in the public 
mind But it can hardly be denied that the Indian 
Bureaucracy as a whole, and the Anglo Indian publicists as 
a class have not as jet entered mto the spirit of the Kzng- 
Emperor and the Viceroy They still seem to fancy that 

“ militaiy law and no d A nonsense ” would have 

settled the umest much quicher and more efiectively 
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tliAn all tins n«ak kneed parleying isitli sedition and 
rebellion It la incvital)Ic» therefore, that while the Viceroy 
IS pulling one way, the officials and the foreign merchants 
and tradcra and newspaper senbes are all pulling Britain’s 
Imperial policy in India in another and a contrary way 
And this want of living response on the part oi the District 
\dimiustration3 to the inspiratJon of the Supreme Govern 
raent is aery largely, if not entirely, responsible for the con 
tmuance of this unrest No one would say or suggest 
that the District officials should be less watchful now than 
they Lad been before I, fox one, would not even caroto 
ask for an open repeal or reversal of the wnwasc measures 
of tho last Adonnistration V law that exists only on the 
Statute Book of the realm does not necessarily hurt n 
people The evil comes only through its application 
and administration .eVnd what tho situation absolutclv 
demands m India to day is a change of heart and spirit tu 
all the brandies of the Administration from the highest 
to the loncst Tlicrc is ovidcut proof of this cluingc in 
tho head of tho Government and to some extent also 
at provnicial biadquartcrs , but none practiialiy ju flu 
lower places The Distnet Xdiuinistzatioiia are 1 eing 
conducted in most places just as under Lord Minto Tlit 
District officials have not os yet clearly realised it that 
watching IS one thing and nagging is cjuitc a difTercnt 
thing Lord \Imto did not tindcrsUtid tho truism tlat 
nagging is not administration The officuUs habituated 
to tho methods of the Minto have jet to learn it 

And It is the guicral opinion among irtclligeiit students 
uE current history m tius country, that this nagging hv 
the ofllciali on tho one hand and by \ngIo Indian scnlics 
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ou the other, »a ^cry large?) responsible (or whatever 
unrest theio u bIiU in iho country Existing methods o( 
police surveillance o! sensitive patnotic youths, creates, 
I think, ortcntimcs more political cninmaU in the com* 
munity than the wildest raptisodies of contraband rc\o* 
lutionary circulars of the Yugantar class could ever expect 
to do Political “ suspects ” maybe watched as ngiicntly 
as possible every Qovcmuicni have to keep an e)eupoa 
people whoso opinions anil activities axe likely to create 
trouble for them They arc watched everywhere But 
It IS a great mistake to subject the “ political suspect ” 
to the same kind of watching, which is usually kept over 
ordinary Police Register Cnmmab I do not know if 
Ijord Hardingc is aware of it, but in Bomba), at any rate, 
people convicted utwlcr Sec 1*21 A, the Sedition Section 
(if the Indian Penal Code, have to gtvo their thumb mark 
vnd other particulars like the R prisoners And it 
vliows the apint m which “ undesirahle ’ politicians ato 
treated b) the subordinate administrations It is not 
iitccssar) to cultivate this spirit ol pcrsicuhon for the 
preservation uf peace and order m the country And 
vet it luhs the treatment of political ‘suspects*’ in 
niniost ever) district iliiy one who Lad ever been tempted 
to betra) the least little sjiiipnthy with the Nationihst 
propaganda is treated with ill concealed suspicion by tlio 
local executive fits imivciucnts are watcluHl openly, 
uliiiost insultingly Uelaiions and fiiciuU he may visit 
aro pestered with hnin&smg |)olico cnquiiies Humbler 
Maiionaliats find it diflicult to earn an honest living 
^YltU thepolico pcrpcluall) at tlicir heels, they aro turned 
out of every place that they may secure, and aro ne^ 
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allowed sometnucs to make their own living even by 
starting any trade or business of their own I am^sme 
that neither Lord Hardinge nor Lord Carmichael noi 
any other superior oiEcials knoVT of these things I do 
not think that these things are always done under orders 
from, or ev en with the knowledge of the District Magistrate 
I do not blamo even the police for these petty persecutions 
The pohco had received certain lustrtictions during the 
Minto regtme tomcetapeculiarlytryingaiidnovelsituation. 
That situation has visibly changed no doubt , but the lower 
officials cannot be expected to understand that tins ebango 
13 entirely duo to the inauguration of a new pohey of 
reconciliation by Lord Hardinge They generally attnbuto 
the comparative quiet of today to the sev erity of the 
repressions of ^esterdav The) are, therefore, quite natur 
ally unwilling to rcla\ the old ngors immediately This 
IS tho eonect psychology of the general official attitude, 
and particularly of the attitude of the pohcc towards 
poUtical " suspects *’ 

TnE Need op the Pbesent Indiav Situation 
.tVnd a change of spmt of tho lower Distnct Admiiits 
tratious is, to my mmd, tho most imperative need of the 
present situation in tins couiitr} Nothing less, and 
nothing else, will kill the propaganda of political enmes 
among us Wo are as much eager as an} official to stamp 
out this criminal propaganda It is not merely a menace 
to tho peace, but is equally a very eenous ohstatlo in 
tho way of tho progrcs>3, of tho country Ev ery thought- 
ful and Tcsponsiblo Nationalist is anxious to setdo this 
Tcv olutionazy unrest. But what are wo to do, if all our 
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attciupts to induce a sober and reasonable attitude 
and temper in out young people, aie Ituatrated by tbe 
acts and attitudes of tbu lower official body on the one 
aide, and the reckless writing of the irresponsible Anglo 
Indian, scribes on the other And as long as a more 
reasonable and conciliatory spirit has not been infused 
into the rank and file of tho British Bureaucracy in 
India, and tho Government has not assumed an attitude 
of stem aloofness from the Anglo Indian publicists, and 
treat them openly and scrupulously as they treat the Indian 
press, resenting their impertinenco in always arrogating 
to themseWes a special relationship with the State on tho 
strength of their chromatic or sartonal kinship with tho 
King Emperor, so long, I am afraid, L«oxd Hardinge’s 
statesmauly policy lu India will not bear fruit not at any 
rate in its fullest measure 

The Trend op Lord Hardinoes Policy 
Lord Hardnige clearly recogmscs both tho possibility 
and the need of a complete reconciliation between the 
Icgitimato demands of Indian iNationalism and tho 
true inteiesta of the Bntish Kmpixe I use tho 
adjectives “legitimate’ and true” deliberately and 
with a full coQsciousacss of their implications All human 
conflicts, uhethci between individuals or between com- 
mumtics, are duo alnays to unreasonable pretensions on 
the ono sido and unjust usurpations on tho other Both 
unreason and injustico oro based on falsehood The 
present conflict m iheha la caused by a fofso view of Nation 
ahsm on our side, and an cquidly false view of Impenal 
mteresta on their side Legitimate Nationalism can hnvo no 
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quarrel vnth true Intemationalisni or ImpenaLsm True 
Imperialism also cannot be destructivo of legitimate 
Nationalism The real and rationat value of the Empire 
Idea, as I have repeatedly declared m these pages, 
consists m tho fact that it oilers a much wider and 
higher formula of hulaan fellowship than tho Nation Idea 
Impenalism must, therefore offer a higher synthesis of 
all national condicts and competitions than what cau be 
found m mere Nationalism The legitimate demand of 
Nationalism is that it must ha\ o the fullest and freest 
scope to rcaliso its own special life and ideals, consis* 
tently with tho larger life of Universal Humanity, 
without any let or bmdrance from any ofber national 
units or national groups An Empire is a unit com 
posed of many Nationahtte? An Empire is a large Social 
Organism composed of many small Social Orgamams, 
which are its limbs and organs The true interest of any 
organism cannot bo in conflict with the legitimate freedom 
and self realisation of its organs but rather it is furthered 
and protcct(^d h^ the protection and furtherance of tho 
autonomy and self fulGImcnt of theso dilTcrcnt organs The 
true interest of an^ Empire cannot, therefore, be scr\cd 
through tho suppression of the freedom of its component 
NationaUtics but only and always through tho promotion 
and perfection of that freedom Isolated independence 
cannot bo a legitimate demand of anj National unit that 
has been placed b) force of its own histone c\olution in \ital 
relations with other National units Usurpation of tho 
right and scopo of free development of an> National unit 
comprised withm an Eoi{ico along its oun Ime, ionanU 
its own spcoCo and organic cultural ends, is not required 
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in the true interests of that flmpire. And it la in view of 
this true and advanced social philosophy, that I hold that 
there is, m truth, no irreconcilable conflict between Indian 
Nationalism and what is called British Imperiahsm. 
"Whether it be from the view point of this social philosophy, 
or {torn, considerations of far-seeing but practical states 
manship, from whatever motives it may be, Lord Hardingo 
seems to have tecogmsed that the present conflict between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperiahsm is not 
absolutely irreconcilable 

And. hia Lordship clearly realises this also, namely, 
that to work out any sort of permanent reconciliation 
between, these, there must be a good deal of give and take 
on both sides His Lordship, therefore, fully understands 
it that the present position oi the British Government m 
India will have to be matciiaUy amended, before there 
can be any sort of permanent reconciUaiion between itself 
and the aspirations of Indian Nationalism The Go^em“ 
meut of India must giaduaUy cease lu be autocratic, 
and become more and more trulv representative of the 
highest thought and culture of India controlled and w orbed 
by the composite Indian people, through their accredited 
spokcsuien and officers, just as the Colonial Governments 
are — before it will be able to completely reconcile itself 
to the legitimate requirements of the Nationalist Ideal 
In other words, there must he complete National Auto« 
nomy m India, before it can be ngbtly incorporated into 
tho British Empire as an organic part and limb of it. 
Lord Hardinge, as I have repeatedly said lu these pages 
and elsewhere, recognises all this, and is fully prepared 
for this Imo of development of Indian politics. This is 
p, NE 9 
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tbe oulj meaning that tan be reasonably put upon his 
Lordship’s Despatch o£ August 1911 Hia Excellency can 
evidently think, vathout ieai or eorroiv, of a time ivhcn 
India will be autonomous, like the self governing Domin- 
ions of Great Britain — an autonomous State, or, more 
correctly speaking, a congencs of autonomous provin- 
ciabties federated to one another and represented m their 
collective life and authority by a Central Federal Govern.- 
meat With its seat iii the histone District of Delhi His 
Lordship clearly sees that this nay lies the coming course 
of political ovolutiou m India He further sees that this 
way lies also tho only safety of the British Empire and the 
preservation of its strength and integrity Ho under- 
stauils that the only waj to perpetualo tho Entisb cormec- 
tion tMth India lies along this peaceful histone e%olutioii 
lUI tins is distinctly iinpbcd m the policy that ho has 
enunciated in this Despatch Hus policy has cfcarly tho 
fullest support of tho lung Emiicror, otherwise His hlajesty 
would not liavo put lusscal upon it b^ connug out to India 
to personally initiato it by aunoimcmg tho repeal of tho 
Bengal Partition It has also the support of tho British 
Cabinet without nliosc sauctioii oil this could net ha^c 
taken place The plintli and foundations of a rcasouablo 
Tcconciliatinii bet^^een Indiau Kationalism ond British 
Imperialism have thus been already definitely fan! BTiat 
IS n anted now is that all parties should forget and forgive 
the past and loyally v\ork together to help the budding 
up of tho noble cdifico of an Imperial Federation, tho 
first Tcally of its kind m history, v%hich v\iU stand for all 
time to conio as a n odd lor all tho races and nations of 
tho world to imitate with a mow to ultimately usher m 
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an era of universal peace and progress, freedom and happi-, 
ness, winch wiU release the vision of the prophets and the 
dream of the poets of every race and land Thus throngh 
the development and pmfection of our national life, in 
and through the larger hfe of a world wide imperial feder- 
ation of Hindu, Chnstian, Zoroastnan, Buddhist, and Mos- 
lem cultures of the world, as represented by some of the 
best representatives of these, we shall at last realise, m 
and through our social and political life, our ancient 
ideal, emmeiated m the sacred fomrala — Jagaddhitaya 
Khshnaya — for the good of the universe to Shree Knshna 
the Lord of All 

Tub Education of tub Bueeauobaov 
1 am so enthusiastic over Lord Hardmge’s Indian 
policy and have been urging every Nationalist to lend it 
his loyal support, because I clearlv see what it means for 
the future, of Indian Nationabsm I am confident that 
every British official and Anglo Indian pubhciet m the 
country would lend it his whole hearted support, if cnly 
be epuid as clearly see what tlus pobey really means for the 
future of Biitish Impenahsm also Unfortunately how^ 
ever, they do not seem to have so far realised the true 
inwardness of this pohey And what is needed just now 
IS to devise some means for the education of the subordinate 
officials, and, if possible, of the Anglo Indian pubhcists 
also, in the ground principles of that high and synthetic 
philosophy of ImppTialism whicli evidently lies at the back 
f(f Xnrd Hardin^e’^ Jodmai if AiOy ihey civuid hs 

made to seo the utter iiupossihility of perpefcuatmg tho 
preheat constitution of the Indian Goveniment, in the face 
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of tte growing oppoaitioa o£ the leaders of articulate public 
opimou in the country on the one side, and the fearful 
possibilities of either Pan-Islanuc or Pan-ilongohan 
complications on the other; and understand that the very 
attempt to do so would increase the growing bitterness 
of the present relations between the rulers and the ruled 
m the country, and add immensely to the difSculties of a 
very difficult situation; and that the only possibility of 
perpetuating tbe British connection in. India hes m 
working out a reconciliation between tbe legitimate needs 
of Indian Nationalism and the true interests of the British 
Empire , and that Lord Hardmge’s policy indicates th© 
only practical line along which this reconciliation may bo 
worked up by slow*- degrees — if the British officials in the 
country could only be educated in these facts and ideas, 

I am conGdent they would at once throw the weight of 
their liillacnco on the side of this statcsmaoly policy and 
carry it out to a successful issue 1 do not think that the 
Viccroj luis done anything so far to fully explain his policy 
to tbo subordinate officials in the country I am not 
aware that any Viceroy ever did anything of the kind 
before But there can be no harm ui doing it esen for tbe 
first time now Since some time past British pobtiuans, 
from Lord ilorley downwards, lia\o been talking of *' per- 
sonal go\cmmcnt ” os bist suited to the genius of Oriental 
peoples We know what the surface meaning of this 
prescription is, and the iguoranco and short sigbtodncss f 
that !ia\e cumbmed to enunaate this policy. But if (he 
ideal of sixalled personal government is at all to be pur- 
vac^ in this country, ^^cremtoA, fnst dI aVi, V>e inudi rinstx 
ptrsunal contact and mterkommuiucation between the 
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Head of the Government and every individual official 
\7h.o represents him in. every district "Wllatcver may 
bo said either for or against the policy o£ personal 
government, a close personal contact between the 'Viceroy 
and our District Magistrates would, I think, go a 
very great way to improve the present situation in the 
country 

The Education of the Anglo-Indian Publicist 
But like the British official in India, the Anglo 
Indian publicist also requires to be thoroughly posted in 
'the facts and arguments upon winch Lord Hardinge’s 
Indian pohoy is based Whether they profess allegiance 
to the Liberal or the Unionist programmo m regard to 
British politics, Anglo ludian journalists belong, so far 
as India is concerned, practically, to one common school 
They arc, with one or two very rare eiceptiona, all com- 
mitted to a policy of upholding, under every tircumstanee 
and m all matters, the eupenor position and special pri- 
vileges of the foreign official and mercantile community in 
India, and consequently they ate almost uniformly " anti- 
native ’* And it is impossible to deny that a good deal of 
the irreconcilable attitude of many of our people, specially of 
the younger generations is very largely due to the uritmgsof 
the iknglo Indian press I wonder if anj responsible British 
statesman sent out to act as the King Emperor’s lepieseu- 
tative m India, has ever tned to realise how senously the 
Government la hurt, in the eyes of its Indian subjects, by 
the intolerable arrogance ol the irresponsible Anglo Indian 
senbe These people have created far more sedition 
ill the country than either the Congress or the Svadeshi- 
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and Boycott agitation over did One can understand 
their position as spohesmcn of a particular community, 
who, as such, have as a matter of course, to always protect 
every special advantago or prerogative of their chentcle. 
Ono may even overlook their interested opposition and 
abuse These arc not the things that really matter or 
that actually hurt the Government A\Tiat does so is 
tho pretension of these senbes as having a special right, 
owing to their country or colour, to identify themselves 
With tho Government and speak in its name ^Vhen every 
^Vnglo Indian publicist or politician, Bpeaka or writes of the 
British Qo\ emment m India as “ our rule " and proposes all 
sorts of preferential measures m tho interest of "tbeir” 
Buipiro tho situation becomes ridiculous to thoso who 
have Q Leon sense of humour m them, but intolerable 
to tho many vihosc sensitive patriotism is ver^* much hurt 
by these presumptions And, frankly speaking, tho Go\- 
triimcnt of India lioa done so far precious little indeed, to 
take this mischievous conceit out of tbiso mseuBiblc people 
Lil o the British ohiciils in India, thtso Anglo Indian pub* 
heists also must, therefore, be thoroughly educated in the 
ideas and ideals of the new Indian policy , ns enunciated in 
lAird llatihiioO’s Despatch, jf it is to fully realise its 
pur]>ose kud hero again, I thiul a Kw cunfldeiitial ami 
personal interviews Ktwnn the ^lecroy and imbvnlual 
\nglo Imliin editors would be tvci-^.-<liiigly htlpful Of 
tour'c It goes without saving, that to avoid ln^sundt^st^nd• 
in„s such inttnicws will havo to be granted to or sought 
With Iiulun publicists nfso, iiTe*{>octi\e of all c< mns b ra- 
tio as to wlutlur they caliwi “ MinUralis '* ir 
“ llittouiists " In fad, I think, the Indun \iccroy u 
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likely to get more light £iom the latter than even from the 
former 

The Education op the Indian Nationalists 

The Indian Nationalist also equally requires to 
be educated, first m the true plijlosoiihj of his own 
Nationalism, and, next, in the actualities of the Indian 
situation on the one side and those cf the general world- 
situation on the other For it would serve no useful 
purpose to shut our eyes to the fact that the general 
body of Indian Nationalists have as yet no appreciation 
of the need of teconcilmg their NationaUst aspiiotiona 
to the continuance of the British connection with India 
To the Indian Nationalists, whether they are called 
iModerates or are condemned as Eirtrcinists, the most vital 
problem now is, really, not how to reconcile tbeur ideals 
and ambitions uitli tbo pcrpotuatiou of the British con- 
nection, but simply how to cleverly nulbly, or violently 
get nd of, the British control It needs a much keener 
pohtical msight than what v.« have acquired as yet, and a 
much wider vision than what has so fat been vouchsafed 
unto us, to realise the supreme necessitj in the interest of 
the future of Indian Nationalism itself of keeping up the 
Bntish connection, while carefully eliminating the taint of 
servitude from India’s present political position m the 
Empire TheCongress'iden of “ self government within the 
Empiic ’ 13 , to many people, a mere meaningless cant, that 
helps to save onQ’sTcputatioaforpatnotism,\vithoit naking 
one’s freedom through sedition By its confusion of thought 
in t’ne earlier stages, and its timid diplomacy subsequently, 
the Indian National Congress more perhaps than any 
other body, bas helped to confirm the fechng among many 
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people that Indian autonomy is inherently irreconcilable 
with the Bxitiah connection The very idea of any such 
reconciliation is voted, therefore, out of court by many 
people in this country, as absolutely utopian 

There is, however, a still greater obstacle in the way 
of a clear and correct appreciation of this problem by oui 
people And that is the low and hnuted view that many 
Indian Nationahsts tahe of their ideal and duty It 
IS due to alien mduences Most of us are Nationalists 
more in the Boiopean sense of the term than after our 
own true social philosophy Jagaddhitaya Knshnaya — 
dedicated to Shree Kiishna, for the good of the world — 
this has been, as I have said, the formula of consecration 
of all our works, sacramental and social both This is how 
the rich among us always conseciTte every public work 
they construct, be it a temple or a tank , and it shows the 
universal reference of all our social duty Out modem 
Nationalist Ideal has not yet reached this lofty spiritual 
level The idealism of the Indian Nationalist rarely rises, in 
fact, above the lower European plane of it, where it concerns 
itself almost uniformly with the carnal conflicts of political 
and economic competitions between one nation and another 
Even this narrower idealism has raised our young men far 
above the meaner joys and pains of their mdividual hie, 
and has trained, at least some of them, to completely identify 
themsehes with the larger life of their country and their 
people , but it has not as yet enlarged their vision from 
national autonomy or independence to that of Universal 
Federation Their idealism has not as yet been able to 
transcend the passing particularities of the mere national 
life, under the inspiration of the divine tusion of the Uni- 
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versal reveahng and leahsing Himself in and tbrougli the 
endless diversities of various national ideals and activities 
Nationabsm has so far done very needful and valuable 
spade work It has somewhat cured us of our selfish 
ambitions, which is the bane of the life of all dependent 
peoples It has taught some of our people to care more for 
their country than for their own self or family or fnends 
This IS no small moral achievement But the Indian 
Nationalist has yet to learn the supreme truth that the 
highest and truest fulfilment of Nationabsm is not really 
inside, but beyond itself Indeed, this unceasing call of 
the Beyond js the soul of all idealism It is the incentive 
of the devotee, the inspiration of the poet, the intoxication 
of the martyr and the dynamic element in all human 
evolution The man or woman who is not impelled by 
tins call of tbe Bevond, even in the midst of the pursuit 
of his or hex immediate objects of life, does not hve but 
simply vegetates This call of the Beyond is the sign and 
covenant of our Divine ongin and destmv The individual 
who hears not this call is lulled by tbe dead weight of his 
own individualism A uation that sees and seeks nothing 
beyond its own isolated and narrow national interests, and 
pursues only these with deathless determination, is 
destined to he consumed to ashes by its own heat We 
must realise all this And when we do so, we shall realise 
both the need and the possibility of a reasonable reconcili- 
ation between Indian Nationalism and Indo-Bntish 
Imperialism 

A Most Vital Problem 

And it 13 in view of all this that I hold that, to 
reconcile the requirements of Indian Natiouahsm with the 
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mamtenance of tlie Bntish connection, is the most vital 
problem before us just now The future of India, the futme 
of Great Britain and her Imperial family, and m no «mall 
measure the future evai of modem humanity, depends 
upon the solution of this problem Great Britain and India 
joined together m an honest and honourable federal 
relationship, will hold the peace of the world and the fate 
of the modem world cultures m the hollow of then hands 
Separated from each other it may be impossible for both, 
either to save themselves m the coming clash of nations, 
or help the salvation of others Every reconciliation of 
rival claims means a good deal of give and take on either 
aide To work out a real reconciliation between them# 
both Indian Nationabsm and Bntish Imperiahsm must 
make up their minds to sacnfice what may seem just now 
as pleasant to what is really good for all time to come 
Bntish Impenabsm. must renounce its natural desire to 
perpetuate the present relations with India as a Dependency 
of Great Bntam Indian Nationalism must also amend its 
equally natural ambition to attain tho status of an isolated 
and mdependent sovereign State And both parties 
should do it in their oavu interest Indian Nationahsm 
should seriously think over tho fatal risba of reclvtessly 
pursuing the ideal of isolated mdcpendencc m the face of 
tho general world situation Bntish Imperialism should 
clearly realise the absolute impossibihty of keeping a 
continent like India m a state of perpetual tutelage and 
helplessness, specially m the face of the gathenng of rival 
forces in modem world pohtics A free and honourable 
federation vrith Groat Britam and her Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates will not hinder but, on the contrary, matenally 
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help the realisation of the tnie ends of Indian Nationalism. 
The absolute autonomy of the Federated Slates is the only 
basis upon which such a federation can be built up It will 
thus secure to us that freedom of self development, which 
must ho our one and only plea for desiring national inde- 
pendence — without caUing upon us to run the nsk of a fresh 
penod of soul killin g servitude under Moslem or Mongol, 
These ate what we should consider on our side, while seeking 
for a reasonable compromise with Great Britain Great 
Britain too, on her side, should realise that while a depen- 
dent and helpless India must, on the one band, be a source 
of fatal ivcalmess to her Empire, an autonomous and strong 
India, ivith her o\m national Militia and Navy will, on the 
other hand, male that Empire absolutely invincible 
against every possible comhmation of her enemies And, 
above all, such a Federation mil also be a guarantee 
of the world's peace, such os nothiog else is hkely to be 
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NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE, OR IMPERIAL 
PEDERATION « 


Natiokaxist Contribution to Inuiait Political 
Thought 

Tee much abused Indian Nationalist has done at 
least one gicat good he has forced the consideration 
■of ultimate ideals both upon the political leadeis of bis 
people and the representatives of the Government The 
Government of India has hithc* to been guided by what 
can be best described as a policy of pure drift The 
British Empire in India was budt up by force of outer 
circumstances over which the builders bad admittedly 
little or no control This wonderful structure is the 
work of histone accidents It never had at its back 
any conscious plan or purpose It has never or rarely 
been guided by any clear forethought or high ideals A 
few idealists did, no doubt, come to be prommently asso 
ciatcd with the Indian Goverament m the early jears of 
the last century, but they could not supply anj vital 
and permanent inspiration to the Indian Administration, 
or lend any potent regulati'NC idea to the evolution of 
British policy lu India The early years of the nineteenth 
century in Europe were steeped in the idealism of the 
French niummation Children of this idealism, Mill, 
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Macaulay and otkers, bionght; no doubt their noble 
humanitarian philosophy and enthusiasm Tvith them, to 
the -wotk oi the Indian Government , but all that they 
could piaotically do, was to iuimsh some moxal justifica- 
tion to the unmoral acts o£ the British Bast India Company, 
and to support the irresponsible authority o£ the new rulers 
of the country, on the plea of humanity and civilisation 
But though their humanitarian idealism failed to exert 
any deep and abiding influence upon the course of public 
pohoy, it helped, very considerably, to strengthen the 
inherent phaxasaism of the British conscience, and there- 
by to really obstruct the realisation of the very ideal 
which they had meant to supply to the Governmeut 
of India In spite, therefore, of Mill, Macaulay and others, 
the Government has had. up to now, really no settled 
policy or vital idealism at ita back It is moved by no 
oouaoious aim, except of course the universal aim of all 
organisms, whether biological or social, namely, to 
preserve its own life and secure ils own safety The 
only settled policy of the British Government in India has 
thus been that of self preservation But even this aim 
has not been able to lend any intelligent umty to this 
policy For it has received different interpretations from 
different Yioeroys according to their mdividual views of 
this “self” m the Government of India 

Like the lepTeseutatives of the Government, the 
leaders of popular political agitation also has hitherto had 
no consciousness of any ultimate ideal or abiding principle 
ol thtai own endeavours Bopular polfncal activities 
wore confined absolutely to the consideration of 
particular political disabilities or specific administrative 
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grievances, wluoh had no conscious reference to 
the future that would he wrought by the redress of these 
very wrongs The Indian National Congress, which 
brought into a focus the current political thoughts and- 
ideas of the articulate Indian populations, formulated, thus, 
only a number of specific demands , for mstance, ttz — 
the reform and expansion of the Legislative Councils upon 
an eleotiv e basis , the increase in the minimum ago of 
oandidates fox the Indian Civil Service Examinations , 
the separation of the excoucive and judicial functions of 
the Indian Magistracy , the repeal of the Arms Act and 
the admission of Indiaus into the higher offices m the 
army , the admission of Indians into the Voluntcei Corps , 
the leduotiou of military expenditure and the Homo 
Charges , and so forth But the Congress leaders do not 
seem to have been at ajl troubled with any thought re- 
gaidmg the futaio which these reforms would lead to, oi 
how, in that future, the British authority m India would 
stand m relation to a people who practically made their 
own laws and manned their own army, and could com 
maud, at any moment au enormous body of Volunteers 
of then own countrymen All these reforms demanded 
by the Indian National Congress, practically tended 
towards a -vision of the future when India could, only 
if she so desired get nd of the British altogether , or if she 
did'not desire it, when England would hav e only to mount 
guard on her frontiers and protect her enormous sea 
board with her navy, while Indian politicians could mlo 
the country as it suited their wishes or interests Such 
a future, however comfortable to us> could never be ac 
ceptablo to the British Vnd the mnooent humour of the 
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Vihole situation vras that Great Britain 'vaa seriously 
asked to do all tkesa tkmgs out ot regard for abstract 
justice and kuinamty , and by placing all its -weapons of 
self-defence m our bands, to generously commit political 
hara-kiri for our sake The more jntelbgent British ad- 
numstrators and politicians saw however, from the very 
begmiiuig, where the success of our agitations would lead 
to They knew, ivliat our leaders seem to ha\e ignored, 
that unless Great Britain dcfimtely made up her mind about 
the future of her Empire m India, the removal of the 
isolated grievances complamcd of hy the Congress, would 
only add to the complications of an already -very complex 
situation, and enormously mcrca&e the difbculties of her 
rule There -(vaa as yet no unpeiative call upon hex to 
make up her mind about these mattexe, that by still ‘on 
the kneea of the gods ” This is the psychology of the 
eaTher opposition of the Anglo Indian Bureaucracy to the 
Indian National Congress Neither they thecaselves, nor 
the people who were clamounng for wresting the authonty 
of tho administration from their hands had any Msion 
of the future Neither party had any plan of peace and 
recouciliatiou -with the other Neither party had any 
programmo or policy that could command the acceptance 
of the other party by its irresistible logic or enthuse it 
With Its lofty and soul stirnng idealism If both the 
parties could come to some clear and honest understaifdmg 
about then icspcctise ultimate ends the bittei conflicts 
of the past quaiter of a centurj and mote, might hate 
possibly been largelj avoided or at least these nught 
have been far more reasonable than they have actually 
been. 
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The NATioNALtsT Ideal 

Tho appearance of Nationalism, as an irresistible 
force in Indian history and politics, CQinmenccd visibly 
to change all this Tho first note of tl^ii^NatIonaIlSIn was, 
necessarily, one of protest and antithesis The confusion 
of ourrent political thoughts and ideals called loudly for it 
Neither the people nor tho Government Jiad^any clear 
vision of the future Tho lead^ of our popular political 
agitations and tho representatn es of the Go\emnieiit 
were both engaged m tmkermg the adnunistrativo ma 
chniery This new NationiUisia, nith its firm grasp of 
actualities its relentless logic and its soul stirrmg idealism, 
attacked srmulta ucously both the ostial and the uon-official 
political thoughts of the country It commenced to de 
molish popular shibboleths on both sides The amorphous 
politics of the Indian National Congress had been simply 
sowing widespread discontent and disafieotion among 
the peoplo, without offering any real constructive policy 
or inspiring ideal It timidly avoided all thought of the 
future The same improvidence and timidity, the same 
confusion and luaiut), marked the official policy and 
attitude also The Indian NatiouaV Congress had never 
dared to challenge the moral basis of the British rule 
m India , which had, therefore, no call to examine and 
justify itself There could bo no moral oi rational justi* 
fioafion cf any existing order and method of Government, 
except m the light of some ultimate ideals or objectives 
which these sought to reach or realise The immediate 
result, therefore, of this Nationalist challenge was to 
shift the emphasis of ourrent political thoughts m India, 
both of the Government and the governed, from questions 
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of individual griovaucos and isolated reforms, to the 
fundamental q^uestion of the ultimata ideal Nationalism 
not only demanded a declaration of ultimate ideal from 
the Indian National Congress and the Government, but 
presented its owu ideal also at tho same time Autonomy, 
It declared, u as the only true and legitimate ideal of Indian 
Nationalism ’Though mistaken by the multitudes for 
absolute ludepoudonce, this word autonomy convojs a 
much deeper and more rational mcarong than mdepen- 
denoe In the first place, autonomy is a positive, vrhile 
mdepeadeuQO is a nogatiic, concept la the next place, 
autonomy has a much wider range than mdependenoe, 
which could only be used m tho literature of any nation 
aliat movemont, as a predominantly political term, while 
autonomy embraces all tho vanous departments of the 
life of a notion Literally, autonomy means living ao 
oordmg to “ one’s own law,” irom its roots, aulosself, and 
noinos law But eus law does not come from tho outside 
It is not soniethmg that is superimposed upon us, but is 
really mvolved lu the very make of our constitution and 
being Tho Greek jwwios conveys "very closely the idea 
of our own dharma Nomos is that which holds together 
and controls tho relations of a thing with its own inner 
components as well as with othei tilings That is also 
out dharvta, from the root dkrt to hold together or support . 
Autonomy, meaning tho right or act of living according' to 
Olio’s own law, bases itself, therefore, upon one’s own inner 
nature and constitution, upon one’s own mdividuahty or 
personality, upon one’s own being National autonomy, 
tho declared ideal of Indian Nationalism, meant much 
inoro, therefore, than the attainment either of Colonial 
p, NE 10 
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self lule under tlic cegia of Givat Britain, or of absolute 
political independence We miglifc gam these and yet loss 
our national autonomy We might not gam either Colonial 
Self Government, or absolute independence, and yet attam 

true aud substantial national autonomy Nationalism, 
therefore did neither demand the importation of Fa rlia 
mentary Government like that of England or her Colonies 
into India, nor tho absolute severance of Great Bntam’s 
political connection inth her Its only demand uas toino 
and grow as an mdmdual social organism accordmg to its 
own special law, engraved upon its own nature and consti 
tution, and revealed through its past historic evolution. 
It was tho demand of tho self m India, which is her spirit, 
her soul, her bemg — to fulfil and realise itself <ind tho 
challenge that it offered to the present Government in 
tho country, was m regard to this fundamental demand 
only The Gcveinmcnt was colled upon to justify itself 
not by Its railways and irrigation canals, uoi even b> its 
schools and colleges or its organisation of medical or 
fammo relief, nor b> its police that has oilcrcd peace and 
protection to tho people, or its courts that have brought 
justice to their very door, but by what it has done, and 
can do, to help tho Indian peoples to live compluUy 
according to their own law, and grow, without cutsido let 
or hindrance, after their own faslijou, towards tho idcal- 
tiul involved in their own &i>u:ial nature anduidividualit}. 
It raised its protest agamst ccononuo exploitation, not 
because it was eimpl} dnunmg tho ccouoiuic resources of 
the couutrj to the ccononuo lo^s of her own ohdilrcii , hut 
priinaril} for tho false and fatal ideals of capitalism an<I 
111 liLitnaliain which wtro being insidiously introtluceJ 
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among tliem Its protest against current methods of 
administration, and especially against the present 
officialised system of public mstruction, was similarly more 
fundamental than that of the Indian National Congress, 
wLioli simply wanted to change the yersountl of the Ad 
ministration m its different branches, while alJowmg the 
spint and the ideals to practically reinam as they ate yrom 
one point of view, tho coiiQiot hctivoon Nationalism and 
the present Government was thus more fundamental from 
another point of view it was less so, than what tho conflict 
between tho National Congress and tho Government ever 
was or could be But from both these points of view, it 
offered a very bold challenge to British authority in the 
country, as well as to those Indian politicians who were 
cairymg on a clamorous agitation against the Go\cTn- 
moat, to justify their wa>s and principles, m the light of 
ultimate ideals 


The Congress Ideae 

Sir Henry Cotton was, I think, the first among 
the Presidents of the Intban National Congress, to consider 
tho political future of India and make some definite 
forecast of it The “ United States of India, under the 
tcgis of Great Britain ” was tho forecast that Sit Henry 
presented to us in 1904 Careful students of current 
history know, and Sir Henry fumself admitted it, that 
this declaration was more or less influenced by the 
now Nationalist thought that had already commenced 
to quicken in the country A new spirit of cnticism 
was abroad It ha<l commenced to appl^ itself to a 
thorough examination of tlio ideas and methods of 
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ourrcnt political agitation m tho country Under tha in- 
fluence of tills new cnticism, Mr (now Justice) Ashutosh 
CiaudhuiJ, as President of the Bengal Pro\'ancial Con- 
ference, at Bnrdwan, had proclaimed that “ A subject 
nation has no politics ** And he had, therefore, ashed the 
people to gi\e up tho degrading methods of “political 
mendicaucj and apply themselves to the more 
substantial and needful work of social reconstruction 
and econoauo advance llr Chaudhuii’a was the first 
authoritative declaration of tho Nationalist ideal of 
self help and self rehanc? from which all our subsequent 
patriotic endeavours derned then mam mspiratiou Mr 
Chaudhuii s pronouDccment fell as a bomb m the Congiess- 
camp It caused consteruatiou among Congress-loaders, and 
commandeered the allegiance of the more thoughtful section 
of our educated community, who had already commenced 
to feel sick of the mamties of Congress-politics The naw 
criticism ^Olce(lbyMr Chaudhnri, did not, however, stop 
^7lth simply esposmg the weaknesses of the Cougress- 
propagando , it simultaneously drove pubho attention to 
questions of ultimate ideals , and the Nationalist organs m 
tho press commenced to discuss tho futuie with great 
persistence and considerable power And all these things 
combined to force the consideration of the ultimate political 
ideal of India upon tho Piresidont of the Indian National 
Congress, and Sir Henry Cotton, presiding over the 
Bombay Congress of 1001, proclaimed the above ideal 
SiL Henrj Cotton's declaration, however, faded of 
its purpose He had observed the quickening of a aew 
thought and criticism among the articulate sections of 
the Indian people, which threatened to divide tho Congress 
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itself into two opposing parties — one the party of self- 
help and the other the followers of the old methods of 
prayers and petitions , and he clearly sought to unite these 
tno in their devotion to a conunon ideal, namely, that of 
this “ United States o£ India under the eegis of Great 
Britain/’ But instead of budging, his declaration rather 
vNidened this gulf The new Nationahst criticism was 
applied to this new ideal as it had been applied to the 
older methods , and exposed its unreality as ruthlessly as 
It had exposed that of the oh! “ mendicancy ’ How 
would the British suzerainty be maintained over a 
United States of India ” which would be so only in name, 
unless it was a free and self governing State * Sir Henry 
had not oonsideied, and had no reply to this fundamental 
question Ho tried to offer a reconciliation botwoen the 
two Robools of politioal thought in the country But the 
time was not yet ripe for it A true and complete reoou 
ciliation m the realm of our thought, must bo of tho nature 
of a rational synthesis But (hero can ically bo no syii 
thesis before the full and complete development of its 
antecedent antithesis There can bo no rational and 
permanent synthesis between ti>o inchoate and nebulous 
thoughts The old political thought was invertebrate 
and meoheront , tho now thought waa aa yet only m its 
mfancy, mote or loss nobulcus Tho conflict betweeu 
them oaa not jet fully pronounced Tlicir mutual claima 
were net oloarly formulatwl The time had not yet 
come for "them to recognise their respective limitations, 
withtaA wbiuh Vnuro tan be no mountrpc to any Tta\ lecon* 
fciderntion and reconciliation This is why Sit Henry's 
pronouncement failed of its purpose This pronounce- 
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merit was itself inchoate and amorphous It did not 
boldly tackle the problem of the future relation between 
Great Britam and India 

The next deelaiation of the ultimate political ideal 
of modern India was made, m 1906, fay Sir Dadabhai 
Naoroji It was somewhat clearer than Sir Henry s pro 
noiincemeat "Self Government as in the Colonies or 
Great Britam,’ said Mr Dadabhai, was the ultimate 
political ideal of the Indian National Congress Mr 
Dadabhai gave a new and indigenous name to this ideal 
He called it " Swaraj Hero was after all something 
which people could understand By using tbo word 
" Swaraj " Mr Dadabhai practically allied himself to the 
newNationalist School of Indian pohUcs By mtorprefcmg 
this “ Swaraj ’ as Colonial Self Government, he spoke in 
the terms of tho older political thought in the country, 
and by adding tho evphoatory phrase, " or Great Britain,” 
ho cleverly recoucilod the two terms, Colonial Self 
Government and Swaraj Critically considered, ilr Dada 
bhai’s declaration was m fact, the highest and fullest 
embodiment of tho Nationalist protest and antithesis 
13^ usuig tho phrase, * Self Government, as m the 
Colonics or Great Britain,” Mr Dadabhai simply kept 
to the older Congress terminology, but really gave tbo 
whole case for the old Congress ideal aniy ^Vhlle 
kcopmg contmuity with the Congress traditions in name 
iio completely cliangod tho essence and substanco of 
tho old Congress ideal altogether By this wise stroke 
of policy, 3Ir Dadabhai opened a safe way for the 
Congress to piaclically adopt tho now thought m the 
country, without anv open rupture either with the 
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Government on the onn side, or witb. its own past on the 
other 

But the antitheses of tho early phases of our Nation- 
alist thoughts, still dominato the thought of the Indian 
National Congress While Nationalist thought in the 
country has cominenccd to alovrly mov o from its old nega- 
tions anti antitheses to a ner assertion and sjTithesis, 
tho Naticnal Congress has slowly advanced from its old 
state of thesis, with Us luclioato and iiiuoLereot 
inanities and fanciful mutations, to where the earlier 
Nationalist antithesis had brought the country ton )cars 
ago Tho tendenej of all antithesis is towards separation 
and conflict And this tendenoy, however tiDivdly 6\ 
pressed, is manifest to da> m the thoughts and ideals of 
the Indian National Congress It is still dealing vnth 
inoonscriucnttal particularities on 'the one side — crying 
for tho old reforms and ventilating tho old isolated 
grievances— and looking forward to a future when, trained 
and tutored by her present masters India will bo a fren 
nation among tho free nations of tho world a sovorcigu 
State among other sovorcigu States 

Trie DnnvM of Sin Idrmiiu It iai&iTui.Lv 

Not tho Indian National Congress alono, but almost 
every school of political thought in tlio country ecoius to 
liavo been captured by tho spirit of protest ond antithesis 
of our catltor Nationalist thought And even tho All India 
Modem Lca^un rajriiqeutMjjg «i. >inuuiuituty tljjjt bjo/.l 
hitherto been violently opposed to the ideals and methods 
of tlio liidiau National Congress, lias publicly proclaimed 
this iniluted and sovereign mUopeudente, as tho ultnnato 
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political ideal in India Sii Ibrahim Rahimtulla, the 
President of the last (1913) session of theiloslem League, 
mado thus, this significant confession of political faith, in 
course of his presidential address — 

“ I am one of those dreamers, who firmly behove that, 
given a suEBeiently long spell of British rule m India, 
we are bound to become united as a nation in the real 
sense of the term "When that timo arrives (as it is sure 
to do), no shall iavo qualified to rule the country oursehes 
and self government util bo absolutely assured to us 
No country such as India is, can for ever remain 
under foreign rule however beneficent that rule may bo, 
and though British rule is undoubtedly based on bene 
fie once and righteousness, it cannot last for over . 
India IS our Motherland, our proud heritage, and must, 
in tJio end, bo handed over to us by our guordians 1 
regard the connection of Cagland with India ui the nature 
of guardianship over znmor children '* 

Sir Ibrahim ItahmituUo’s dream has not even the 
distinction of being a new revelation either It was the 
dream of Macaulay too It has been the dream rf the 
Indian National Congress also And like most driams 
It lacks substantial reality The guardianship idea is 
introduced evidently to save the pronouncement from 
directly coming under tho sctbtion scciion of the present 
Indian Penal Code LitLcr Sir Ibrahim Ilahnntulla’a 
puhties has no relation to our common human nature, or 
It is not smocrc It is absolutely contradictory to evvr> 
tiling that wo know of ordinary human nature, to suict-rcly 
icAvt a tbsc a gttuAi'jiT wAtf aaasffcs aaJ axjtT^s (be » ^ 
of a icmor fur t u i> or t hicc cu turns con pv e up tus rights 
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and prerogatives, of his own free will, at the end of that 
long period It was an old Anglo Indian plea But 
even Anglo Indian politicians ha>c commenced to see the 
hollowness of it, and no longer repeat it m the way they 
used to do at ono time The Nationalist cliallengG has 
completely dissipated these fancies and falsehoods for ever. 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulia dreams of the da> when India 
will be “ handed over to ns ’ bj our guardians But ho 
has not, eiidcntly, cared to dream of the process bj which 
this will be done, nor of the relation if am that will bo 
established between India and her present guarchans 
after their stew.'irdship is o\cr One can understand what 
the political position of India will be when she is ' united 
ns a nation in tho real sense oi the term ’ as Sir Ibrahim 
pats It Illicn that condition is fuJClicd and India is 
relieved of her guardiars she can rcosonably hope to be 
a great power among the great powers of the world Sho 
has ample resources both human end economic to occupy 
her nghtful place as a great world power But what about 
her present guardians * 'V^llJ thej too bo ablo to maintain 
their world position if tho Indian connection is absolutely 
severed ? The thing is simply unthinkable And this 
simple faclwhichcvcna tyro in cuircnt history and world 
politics can clearly understand jirovcs the utter unreahtj 
of Sir Ibrahim a pleasant dream To mamtam her world- 
position, Great Britain must follow one of two possible 
courses open before her she must either continue Iior 
Indian connection even i/ sho may not be able to keep 
up her political suzerainty m its present or indeed m any 
form m India , or, fading this, aho must gradually federate 
with other sovereign btates aiidform a powerful Ban Anglo 
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Saxon, or jom a Pan-Europcan Federation Tliere is no 
thud course Which oi these two possible courses tha 
actualities of the ooming historic evolution of modern 
world politics will force upon Great Britain, no one can defi- 
nitely foretell just now But both India and England have 
still a choice of these two courses open before them The 
realisation of Sir Ibrahim Bahimtuila’s dream of isolated 
sovereign independence for India, is, however^ the only 
contmgency that will force Great Britain mevitably to an 
Anglo Saxon or European Federation, which, if it is actually 
formed, will spell a fierce and world convulsmg conflict 
between the ^Vhite and the non UTute populations of tho 
world, divided into two opposing camps It will neither 
work good for India nor for huiuamty at large To India 
of OUT tunc Providence has given thochoico of dctcrminmg 
tho course of tho future historic evolution of tho human 
race — to India and Great Britain jointly, to speak more 
defmitel} But neither our “ moderate” politicians nor 
our ^roslcm follow couiitrj men seem to have any appre- 
ciation of this offer They arc, therefore, dreaming of a 
future for India when she will stand by KerseU, as an 
uidependcnt and sovereign, that is, an isolated, State, 
among tho independent and isolated States of tho world 
Neither party seem to have any clear idea of tho fearful 
trends of world politics, or any vuiou of the high mission 
and destiny of their own ^lothcrland m the coming 
Foilcration of tho World 

Till Vision or Mii Anciitii 
Tlim lack of insight and vision is pauifullv cv kIliiC ui 
tho thoughts and nkils even of * advaiictd” Itadcrs of 
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British public opmion, also While the Jingo politician 
can think oi no future for the British oonneotion 
rvith India, except a practical contmnaTice of the 
present autocratic and irresponsible ovcrlordship , the 
advanced Liberal politician also can cc»ncei\e of no- 
futnre except that of absolute and isolated independence 
for India as a constitutional monarchy, mth a hereditary 
King of the House of Hanover at its head This is prac 
tically the vision of Sir William Archer, the ivell known 
author and dramatic cntic whose dream has recently 
been published m the Daily Netcs and Leader (London) 
Mr Archer paints this future m the form of the last func 
tion of the “ Last Viceroy who will deln ei the seals of his 
office and anthonty into the hards of the Pnnoes and 
Citizens of India on the 31st December A D 2000 In 
ooutse of his last official pronouncement in India this 
'* Last Viceioy ’ is imagined as sa>ing — 

" I could name to you soino of the greatest British 
soldiers and adnnnistrators who saw and declared that 
BiiUsh rule could not be an end unto itself but only a 
means to in end and that jt must consciously and deh 
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to perpetuate her rule, but to render it as brief as Mas 
consistent Muth. the safety and well being of India Few 
could then realise that the most glorious day in the annals 
of England would be that which has noM arrived — the 
day on which her great woiL accomplished, she could lay 
down her stewardship and say to a self controlled self- 
reliant India ‘ Hail and Farewell’ ” 

3Ir William ^Vichcrs vision of the Future of India, 
13 as unreal as that of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla Ten 
years ago, I should have unhesitatingly characterised the 
former as cxceedmgly mischievous, having for its object 
the perpetuation of tbo fatal inertia and stupor of the 
Indian peoples But the old spell is broken The ancient 
maya has been almost completely dispelled The new 
Nationalist upheaval m the country has thorouglily disillu- 
sioned us But though I may not view these fancies m 
the same light to day, I cannot deny that they arc ecimlly, 
if not even more tmsohievous now, from another and a no 
less serious point of viow, than j>erhap3 they could have 
I een before Ten years ago these fancies nught hinder 
the quickening of our national eclFconsciousaess to day 
they are almost sure to strengthen the revolutionary pro- 
paganda m the country. Sir Ibiahim Bahtmtulla’s 
dream ts the ideal of the Indian rovolutionar> Like him 
the revolutionary nationalist m India also believes that 
“no countrv such as Imha is can for ever reinam 
under foreign rule *' Ho too thinks, liko Sir Ibrahim, 
that tUopicscntforcign domination “cannot last forever” 
On]), not beuig a ccsponsiblo and respectable politician, 
tho youthful revolutionary docs not add to his Leluf the 
saving clause about the Le'ie£ccrco and nghtcoiisncss 
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of this foreign domination lu fact, tliese questions con- 
cerning the motives and morals of this domination, are 
contemptuoiialy dismissed by the revolutionary nation- 
alist as absolutely irrelevant The only real difference 
between the Indian revolutionary and the President of the 
last (1913} session of the ^Vll-India Moslem League is that 
between reoUessuess and prudence, between rash and 
intrepid youth and cold and calculating age Sir Ibrahim 
thinks his people to be mmota, he believes that they ate 
disunited and unorgatused, and that a ‘‘ sufficiently long 
spell of British rule ” will unite them, and by the tune this 
is done, they will attain their majority and then guardians 
will faithluUj make over to them then “ proud heritage "■ 
The revolutionary thmks difleientlv And few men will 
dcu} that he hvs a ffmier grasp of actualities than Sir 
Ibrahim And he niU subject Mr Archer’s vision also 
to the same candid and soarohmg criticism, and equally 
dismiss, uot the ultimate ideal, but the plea for patience 
with which it is joined in both these cases, as mere 
hmchievous moonshine The effect o£ these fanciful 
csouxsions into the future, m the present state of the 
Qouutry, cau, therefore, lend only additional strength and 
inspiration to the revolutionary propaganda 

Absolute Autonomy The Early Nationalist-Ideal 
The times aro too critical and the problem before us 
too serious to justif} these playful excursions mto 
dream land We too did our humble part in quicLening^ 
a lusty desire for political independence in our people 
Absolute autonomy was the first cry of our newNationalism 
The preachmg of absolute autonomy was a supreme 
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psychological iiecessity of the situation that faced us ten 
years ago The inanities of Congress politics, steeped as it 
was in fancies and, falsehoods* oould not have been killed hy 
any other ideal or message But still it was the dogma 
of an antithesis, the hittcT cry of an indignant protest 
Antitheses and protests are necessary moments in all 
evolutionary processes It is only when the half truths 
of an antithesis or apxotest are accepted for good, as the 
final and the whole truth, that evolutionary reforms are 
made impossible by revolutionary impatience It has 
happened m certain quarters among us also Tho patient 
who had been prescribed a salutary dose of vmum gallici 
to keep up his low vitality, has continued the habit oven 
after its need and justification have gone, and has conse- 
quently been developing fatal symptoms of delirium^ 
tremens It is criminal quaoLery to prescribe fresh 
doses of the same stimulant for him now The ntirso 
who secretly supplies him with it, helps only to kill him 
And yet this is esactly what many of our so called 
moderate ” politicians are doing While cleverly keeping 
themselves at arm’s length from the law of sedition, they* 
are helpmg the youthful intellectuals to keep up an 
attitude of mind that will make the new synthesis and 
reconciliation more difficult than ever 

A Sinister Ideal 

This synthesis and reconciliation la the most urgent 
need of the present situation m Indian politics Tho 
Government, in the person of the present Viceroy, is m an 
ei.coedinl^'^ fuouiliaJ/u:^ Tnond.ijiafc.nnjv Tlin. soJinr. oniL 
thoughtful section of the Indian community also are tired 



of tlie unequal fight m^viiicli-aoD^people ai^j;ugage^ 
intii tbe present Aiinimis^tion 
QOi^iousiress uvmg^pohtical cjcclea in Greax Bntain of 
the impossibihtj of peipetuati^ the British connection 
inth India'^thout very considerable modification of the 
present spirit and form of the Indian Government There 
IS an equally^ groivmg consciousness among the more 
thoughtful section of our own articulate 'classes*, of the 
impossibility of attaining absolute political independence 


for Tndi^ without running the very senous risLs of a fresh 
spell of foiei^ servitude whether. ^losleni or Mongol 
All these hav o been, oleatly opening tho w»y for a ranonal 
synthe«is and perinaueut reconciliation between Indian 
asXJu;atiQU3 aud the eoiigUteued self uiteiest of Great 
Bntam To preach at tins moment any ideal of absolute 
and isolated political independence^ which must neces 
satUy sever tho British, oouncctionaitogether even if it has 
to be attained by peaceful and constitutional methods or 
as the result of an act of supreme self sacrifice on the part 
of a Christ wu nation — is really to hinder this much needed 
synthesis and xeconoihation And those who are domg it 
whether they are Indians or Britishers stand convicted 
to my mind of either crass ignorance or egregious msen 
sibility or of sinister designs against both Indian Isation 
ahsm and the British connection In fact 1 find it very 
difficult to understand the meaning and motive of these 
belated dreams oi our Pan Islamist friend'* And I trust 
I should he domg no injustice to Sir Ibrahim Eahimtulla 
if I were totaLo him as a leader of thisPau Islamist school 
Hi India It 13 impossible to denv that the leadefsfnp of 
tho "Moalem League has practically passed mto the hands 
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of the part 7 of llr 3faliomed Ali, who makes ahsolutely 
no secret of his “ extra temtoxial patriotism ” And it is 
as plain as plain can be that apart from the small band of 
revolutionary nationalists in thecountrj, the Indian Pan- 
Islamist IS the cnlv person among us who has a distinct 
interest in keepingup the present conflict betueen Indian 
Nationalism and the Bntish connection For both are 
in his May The success of Nationahsm, as Mel! as tho 
perpetuation not of tho British subjection, hut of tho 
Bntish connection with India, in any shape or form, ate 
the only two conditions that wiJl defeat the ends of thia 
political Pan Islaimsm m India Tiicloiigcirauy complete 
and coaconable synthesis and reconciliation between Indian 
Nationalism and the Bntish connection with India is 
delajed, the greater cbauoo would this Pan Islanmm hato 
of securing its separatist cuds i\nd m \iew of this 
table logic uf tho Pan Islamist position, ouo cannot help 
being mo^cd h) soiiio secret suspicion regarding tlus 
sudden accession uf a new loic for the political mdepen- 
dcncc of India m our Pan Islamist friends Tho vliole 
propaganda lends it'^eU to a Nm sinister uitciprctation 
In any caso it is to he hoped that Indian Nationalism will 
not l>o du|Kd by these tlrcanis uf Sir Ibrahim and lus 
friends 

1mi sniL If nERAriON 

It IS high time, uidccd, that tho Indian NationaUit 
fulU recognised how sitallythe realisation uf hu fondest 
hopes and ideals is bound up with tho perpetuation, not 
by any means of the present Bntish subjection, but ccr- 
taiulv of tho British connection ^Vnd the only way to 
maintain this cuimectioi) without this subjccticu, is through 
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the e\ olution of au Impenol Federation, in which India — 
herself a union of a number of provincial autonomies fede- 
rated with, one another and formmg one large federal 
whole — will be a free and respected partner, an equal 
among equals — combmed with the other partners, moludmg 
Great Bntam herself, mto one large organic political whole, 
CO operatmg with one another for the furtherance of their 
respective national interests and tho progress of universal 
humanity We must clearly realise that this Federal Im- 
perialism is a much higher objective, not merely ethically, 
but ev en from the point of view of practical politics, tnan 
isolated sovereign independence This federal idea alono 
offers a perfect basis of ceconcihation of partioulanstia 
national interests Federation doc« not imply national 
subjection, but rather on the contrary, it means a much 
larger freedom for national life than abut could be over 
attained by isolated independence Knowing and under 
standmg all these thmgs, the Indian Kationahst should 
set his face sternly and resolutely agamst the syren song 
of those who have commenced to preach, at this late hour 
of the day, the beauties of isolated and sovereign mde- 
pendeuoe for India 

CAnctuTA 

March, 1914 
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CHAPTER VII 


“PROVINCIAL AUTONOAIY*' iND THE 
DESPATCH OP 1911 

The full import of liorcl Hardmge’s Despatch ot 
August 1911, does ootseemto have been seized the 
leaders of political h(e in this country The Bengalee 
leaders acclaimed it, first because it annulled the Fartitiou 
of their Froviuce, and second because it accepted and open 
Ij proclaimed Pfovuioial Autonomy 03 the ultimate objee 
tive of the ucw reforms introduced into the oonal^itutioii of 
out Legislative Councils by Lords Motley and Mmto Even 
this appreciation was anything but unanimous The 
younger Nationalists treoted it nith ill>oonoealed cou’ 
tempt, taking it to bo just another of those public docu- 
ments which make sMcctpromifies to the ear, onlyto break 

them to the heart Many “ moderate" politicians sawhoth 
m the redistribution of territories with which the repeal 
of the Partition was associated, and in the transfer of tbo 
capita! from Calcutta to Delhi only a sinister attempt to 
br^k the power of Bengal, while outwardly conceding 
to its douiand for the annulment of the Partition Tbs 
cruo meaning and sigmCcanco of this document, and of 
the policy which it enunciated, hare thus failed, it seems 
to mo^ to be ^sped by almost cr ery school of political 
thought m the country. 
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Official Dkclaimees 

I am Lofc auro li Lord Hardmgc’s colleagues tUemaelvea 
fully realised the import ot the document to uhich they 
put their seal and signature Within three months of its 
publication, Lord Creue, who had fully approved of the 
measures proposed by ihia Despatch, disoJaimcd tho ono 
idea which lent to it its peruianent worth and impor- 
tance The lediatiibution of teriitones which, accom- 
panying the repeal of the Partition, actually dismem- 
bered the old ProvmGe of Bengal, by faking both Behar 
and Onssa from it , and the transfer of the seat of 
the Supreme Government from Calcutta to Dehli 
deprived Beugal of the superior position which she 
had hold as the MetropoUtau Province There was no 
compensation for these m the repeal of tho Cuizoniaa 
Partition Bengal, though saddled with o Governor- 
ship, was actually made smaller by the lepeal of the 
Partition than what it was before, while the permanent 
transfer of the capital from Calcutta, deprived the 
Provuice of the safeguards which the direct control of the 
Viceioy over tho local executive was believed to piovide 
This IB how good many people Mewed tho ohauges intro- 
duced by the Despatch of August 1911 And unless there - 
was something beyond what appeared ou the surface, 
unless these changes were dictated by some far reacbmg 
and comprehensive policy or idea), this popular mtet'- 
pretatiOn of this document could not be contested or refuted 
Some people at least had read a deeper meamng and 
aigui&cance into this document. They had accepted and 
acclaimed it as the enunciaUon of a new policy which aimed 
at workmg out a real and effective settlement of the issue 
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between Indian Nationalism on tbe one side and the 
British, Empire on the other But this polioy iihich fuUy 
accepted tho ideal of National Autonomy foe India, did 
not appeal to Anglo Indian sentiments It did not oom 
mend itself to the British Bureaucracy m India It was 
attacked by Tory politicians ui both tho Houses of Parlia 
men^ and all this seems to have foroed this disclam^^f 
from the Secretary of State for India 

We are not mtimatcly acquomted with tho forces 
that work bchmd tho scene in Bntish Parliamcntarj life, 
and wo cannot say if this disclaiiner was really called for 
in tho interest of tho silent and peaceful pursuit of tho 
policy which was thus publicly disclaimed But wc 
know that it had a \ ery dampuig efioct in Indio Already 
thcro was an almost utuvers^ dismclmation ui tho publio 
mind to tako Lord llardm^'es Despatch \cry seriously , 
and this disclaimer by Lord CroMO dostro^cd whatever 
Qiithusiosiu the proclamation of tho ideal cf Protmcia! 
Autonomy had o^okod People did not recognise the real 
inwardness of thia pioclamation They did not rcabso 
tho fact that it "as prompted not hy generosity but 
by uecessitj At tho back of tho entiro jiolicy of 
I,4ord llardingo thcio u a thorough appreciation of the 
forces of tho Indian unrest on the one side, and those of 
ouxTcnt jVsiaiio and world politics on the other Mere 
unrest in India iiught bo crushed out jVuj comLiaation 
of woild forces m the abscuco of aoj fearful ferment m 
tho subject i>opulaticu8 ui India, imght also bo successfully 
oicroomo. But the real giaiitj of tho Indian pryblo^”* 
Iroui the mow point of Bntuh Impenabsm, arucs out of 
tho possible cembutatiuikui thesotuu dtstutbrn^ dements 
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Lord Ha,rdiuge has aleaily realised this possibility. And 
one finds tins recognition in the polioy emiuciated‘‘in the 
Despatch of August 1911 Those who have any insight 
mto current world*pohtiC3, did luifc, therefore, take Lord 
Crewe’s disclaimer seriously But their number is not 
large. Tins disclaimer has had, therefore, a very depressing 
e£ect upon the people at large, and it neutralised, to a 
very considerable extent, the effect which the publication 
of this important daciinieat had cotnmerujed to produce 

The Despatch AiJAL\sED 

The Despatch of August lOU stands divided into two 
ports one port proposes certain changes m the Admims 
txation , the other indicates cautiously and by implication, 
& new policy which demand and justify these changes 
The repeal of the Partition of Bengal, the redistribution 
of terntoiies, the elevation of the Bengal Administration 
from a Lieutenant Governorship mto a Governorship, 
the transfer of the capital to Delhi, and the institution of 
a new Province including the Delhi District and its 
approaches, to be directly adnaimsteied by the Govemoi 
General m Council — all these are the changes proposed 
by this document These, sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State for India, and approved by the King Emperor, have 
been carried out If the Despatch of August 1911 con- 
tained nothing rise, it would have hardly met the require 
meats of the situation as Lord Mmto had left it A 
complete aunulmeut of the Partition of Bengal, whether 
by a reconstitution of the old Province under the old 
Lieutenant Gov einorship, or by a change mto a Governor- 
ship, without any redisinbutLou of temtones, except the 
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rciiistitutioi^ of Assam mto a Chief Commissiouership once 
more, would not ha\a been consistent mth the prestige 
of the Government And no Government that does not 
receive its authority directly from the people, can be 
forgetful of or mdifferent to its prestige The Government 
could not surrender itself openly ami unconditionally to 
this anti Partition Agitation in Bengal Such a course 
would not make for peace, but for greater trouble The 
Bengal Partition might ha\ebeen easily and honouiablj 
repealed, as soon as the Liberals came into office in 190G 
Lord Motley lost his opportunity then In 1911, after 
five jears of the fiercest agitation and unrest that Bengal 
had eier seen since the transfer of the Government of 
India from the East India Company to the Crown, a simple 
repeal of the Partition and a return to the siatui quo anift 
was absolutely unthmkablc The problem before 'Lord 
llaidingo was to discover a reasonable policy, wider in 
scope than nhat was required to pacify the anti Paxti* 
tionists m Bengal, a policy that, vlnlu ropealingthis evil 
measure, VI ould, at the same time, ensure pcaoclul evolution 
in the future llis lordship bad to enunciate a policy that 
would not only justify the icpcal of the Bengal Partition, 
but would, at the same time, oder a real, effective, and 
peimanout basis of reconciliation between the aspirations 
(if Indian Kationalisin on the one side, andtho niaintcnance 
of tho urutv and uitcgrity of the present British Empire 
on tho other TIiu is, really, tlio central idea and pohoy 
of this important statcnlocument In this document 
Lord llardingo has laid down, as dearly os Ins position 
4Jwi tha cvwvnaAtwwa at Gja. cauflJLty aUauced, vt, the 
fundamental lines of the futuro histono evolution of Indu, 
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as a part, — and, indeed, as a partner — of the British 
Empire It is in this hght that this Despatch should be 
read 

Provincial Autonomy has been mentioned m the 
Despatch of August 1911, not as a definite pledge, but as 
3 distant ideal Here Lord Hardmge’s Government 
sowed, so to say, the seed of the future constitution of 
India The ideal suggested by this document|i3 practically 
the same as that of the United States of India, proclaimed 
many yeaia ago, from the presidential chair of the Indian 
National Congress, by Sir Henry Cotton Lord Hardinge 
clearly saw that the tune was coming when India would 
be composed of a number of autonomous provinces, 
somewhat similar to the different States of the Arnencan 
Union, with a Federal Go\emment duecting ond controlling 
them all, in all matters of inter state or foreign pohey and 
adounisttation Lord Hardmge not only dreamed of this 
future constitution of India, but ho is so absolutely con 
vinccd of Its gradual growth and evolution that he has 
started already to build up the scaffolding of thissuperb 
structure Tho transfer of the capital to Delhi, and the 
institution of tho now seat of the Supremo Government 
into a separate Provmco duectly administered by tho 
Viceroy and Governor General m Council, prove this 
Indeed, his lordship speaks m this Despatch of Sydney, 
Toronto, and Washington — all scats of Federal Govern 
ments , and of the District of Columbia where 'Washmgton 
stands and which la under tho immediate administration 
of the Anicmatt President And all this shows the idea 
that has been working at tho back of lus mmd, m the 
writing of this Despatch# All theso show that he has be 
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thinking hero of the future United States of India. It ia 
not a pledge but an idea, not a promise but a policy. A 
pledge carries Tvith it tho obligation of redeeming it, and 
a promise demands its lulfilmcnt. But a polioy inrohes 
uo such moral ohligationa. Whether it ■will or •will not bo 
carried out, docs not depend so muoh, if at all, upon the 
will of its onunoiator, as upon tho actualities of history. 
A policy is tho indication of a certain lino of administrative 
or legislative activities, calculated to lead to soms definite 
and dcsirablo result. A polioy implies an aim, and a series 
of acts with a view to reach that aim. Tho aim hero is , 
tho preservation of tho unity and integrity of tho present 
BritUhEraplre. Provincial Autonomy, leading, gradually* 
to the institution of a Federal Union for all India, which 
will bo in a position to federate with the ether parts of tho 
British Empire, and thus help to prcsci>o tho unity and 
mtegrity of that Empire, in and through a scheme of real 
Imperial Federation — theso aioregnrdcdby Lord Ilardingc 
as tho best, if not tho only, means cf securing this end. A 
careful consideration of present conditions, both inside 
and outside tho British Empire, forces this Wm ujion 
those who aro anxious to maintain, in perpetuity, the 
British connection with India. Tho polioy indicated 
in I»rd Ilardingo’s Despatch is clearly prompted by thU 
consideration. And as long os the cundiliuns remain 
what they arc and develop along Hnca indicated nt the 
present niumonl, so long this policy will be pursuwl by 
Ix>nl Ilorilingu and his successors, in spite of any disclaimer 
that may bo publicly entered on the subject hy either 
Lord Crewe or Sir W. Meyer, or o\cn hy the Viceroy 
hioAclf. 
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The Geowth op Political Constitutions 
ProvinciaJ Autonomy la not a thing that can be giien 
to the peoplo by tbeir Government Such gift would 
not, really, be uorth having The people themsehcs 
must work up to it In fact, no Government, not 
ovea what claima to be democratic, ever moves except 
under pressure of irresistible circumstances The British 
constitution ox that of Prauc© or the Umted States of 
America, has been the gradual growth of centimes, and 
every change in it has been forced upou the Government 
for the time being by the economic or political conditions 
of the time Governments do not go after abstract 
idealities, but are always controlled and moved by concrete 
utihties The impulse to move rarely comes from within 
the luluig classes, but always fiom without Even when 
any ruler or ruling class mitiate any fundamental change 
or nupiovement in the constitution of then state 
tnachmery. the driving force for it comes from the 
irresistible conditions about them, and the motive is 
always self-preservation The Emg and the aristocracy 
111 England, for instance, have accepted and have occasion- 
ally, even initiated deinocratiu reluxms curlailmg th^ir 
own powers and prerogatives not out cf any burning desire 
for the expansion of popular freedom, but only from the 
conviction that imiess they sacrificed a part they would 
risk the whole of their prerogatives and powers This is 
the story of popular political progress all the world over 
We should bear this universal e^oerience of history in mind- 
when approaching the piohlem of political advancement 
in modem India Lord Hardmge’s Despatch is not based 
upon any idle and abstract epeculation of what will be ar j 
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ideal form of Government for India It is tho demand 
of an imperious necessity Tho ideal of Autonomy has 
commenced to possess people’s mind It has, indeed, 
already obsessed many j outhful mtellectuaU The youth- 
of to>day 'will be tho old man of to morrow And though 
the wild ardour of youth may somewhat cool down with 
age, tho ideal that has already commenced to obsess their 
youthful imagmation, will not be destroyed but simply 
lie dormant in them, only to remcamato itself m then 
ohildren with greater strength and tenacity And the 
unrest will, thus grow m intensity and volume from 
generation to generation, until it blazes forth in a world 
oonsunung conGagratiou This is tho danger that looms 
ahead This danger must, so far os may be, be a^ oidcd or 
provided against m the mterest as much of India as of 
tho British Erapira This is cicaily the 'view nliich Lord 
llardmge has taken of the situation bofoio him Ind it is 
this view that lias oMdcntly led to tho initiation of the 
policy indicated ui this Despatch 

The Immediate Need in Indiv 
And ISO should not forget or ignore that it is a mere 
initiation, a faint indication, of the lino uhich the 
t.vuIution of British policy m India wiU take, in tho event 
of Its being oallcd upon to faco tho foioes Uiat have «om 
mcnccd to quicken ni and outside this country If thiso 
forces do not grow and como to a focus, or if (imo and 
cx|)cncQcc roveal seuio other uioie cilective means of sue 
ccs&fully dcalmg with them, without an} abdication of tho 
v.xisting ab&oiuto authunt} of tho Executive Government 
It tho head of tho machincr} of the »tato in this country. 
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tbis policy will be uatuially abandoned , and we eball hear 
nothing tnoio about it, except perhaps, from the political 
demagogue occasionally holding forth before harmless 
audiences, on “the ancient and unredeemed pledges of an 
all-powerful Government.” If, however, on the contrary, 
the forces that havo compelled this pronouncement from 
the Head o£ the Government, arc neither hypnotised by 
gilded concessions, nor dissipated m delirious and suicidal 
revolutionary outbursts, this policy will bo bound to slowly 
luateiialiao itself, until wo havo not only provincial, but 
real national autonomy vx India, mside a broad and com 
prehensive acbeme of Imperial Federation Our duty 
now IS to avoid these two dangers But our “ moderate ” 
leaders have uu appreciation of these facts They are 
forgetting these gilded concessions Tb'^y do not seem 
to understand the very plain fact that neither provmcial 
nor national autonomy can be established m India by an 
order of the Executive Goveinment or even by an Act 
of the Legislature The case of Irish Home Rule has 
absolutely no apphcatioa to India Ireland has been used 
to the Parhamentary system of Government for many 
ceatunes past She has her established Parhamentary 
divisions, andhasbeen enjoying the Parhamentary franchise 
as fully as Great Bntam All that is needed now, to set 
up Home Rule in Ireland, is to transfer the supreme 
executive authority fox the adimnistiation of Irish aSans 
feom Loudon to Dublin , and to maLe that authority 
subject to the control of an Irish Parhament The Irish 
jMeuibers now sitting at Westmumter will, under the Home 
Rule Act, go and sit m Dublin The structure will bo what 
It ts, only the seat of exccntivo and Icgislativ c autbonty 
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and the personnel ol the Government wiU be changed 
And it 13 beaause of the eAisteiuie of a complete machmeiy 
■of Parliamentary Government in Ireland, that it la possible 
to estaWish Xrisli autonomy by an Act oi the Legisla 
tm© But in India we have no such machmery We are 
not used to these pariiamentary methods It is exceed 
ingly doubtful whether we should at all seek to import them 
from Europe Paihamentaiy or representative Govern- 
ment 13 just now upon its trial m almost every European 
Democracy Almost everywhere representative Govern 
ment has developed class ml© and oligarchies against 
■which the forces of modem democracy have already com- 
menoed to crgacusc thcmaelx^ Political forces all (»cr 
the European and Ameiican States are just now arming 
themselves for a deroe fight and nobody knows what the 
end of this oonSict will be Self goicinmcnt is as yot as 
much of an unrealised tdeoi in Europe and Americaasit xs 
in India or Chma It would be an act of arrant folly on 
the part of tho awakening notionoUtica of Asia, to blindly 
go in for tho failures of Europe in search of their own 
political enfranohisemcnt and self realisation ^^o m-ost 
profit by these failures and try to develop our own 
systems of real national self government m our own nay, 
acoording to tho special genius of our race and tho 
txaditions oi out country In India, it is of tho utmost 
importance, at this juncture, that instead of encouraging 
tho Government to introduco the European system of 
Parliamentary Admimstiation among us, u o should rather 
pray to bo loft alone, and given sulhoicnt and reasonable 
scope and freedom to slowly beat our ovm musio out 
ouistlves. All that wo want is that tho Govemmeat 
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siould openly and unreservedly accept and proclaim 
national autonomy as the ultunate ideal and objective 
of oui present hiatorio evolution Lord Hardinge lias 
done this And v e should rest content with it, and net try 
to force him to any definite course of immediate action lu 
the matter Lord Hardinge could not do more 1 would 
not ask him to do more, even if he could 

FrNA^CIAL AND PkOVINCIAL AUTONOMY 
In fact, to demand financial autonomy for the Pro 
vincial Administrations under eastmg conditions in India, 
13 really to hinder, and not help, the evolution of real Pro-- 
vincial Autonomy The Provincial Autonomy mentioned 
m Lord Hatdinge's Despatch, has reference to the ulti- 
mate political ideal in India It is to be an element of the 
future United States of India the vision cf which stands- 
at the hack of Lord Hardinge s pclicy Tbu Provincial 
Autonomy meons therefore a Provincial Legislature 
thoroughly representative of the people of the Province 
and completely controlled by them, and a Provuncial 
Executive subject to this Legislature Provincial Auto- 
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oiHcers axe not called upou to pass ^hat axe called cimI 
sexMce estimates, and by iuo>mg and passing amend 
ments to these, they cannot e\eu commend or condemn 
executive action or polioy To demand financial autonomy 
before this real political autouoniy has been established 
m the Provinces is real!} to ask, not for the expansion of 
popular freedom, but rather, on the contraxj, only for 
strengthening the hamls of the Executive Government 
in the Provincea 

That the ProMiicial Govcninicnts do eiijo^ n certam 
measure of fiscal freedom under the existing I’xovincial 
■Contract system cannot bo denied ItMiat some of our 
popular leaders want is more money for the Pxovuiewl 
iVdnunistiatious, to spend upon the growing needs of then 
leapcctivo provinces Tho Frovmoial Govcnimcuts do 
need uioio mono} , and if they had it, it would undoubted!) 
be to tho profit of tho people Tho real complamt is that 
the Government of India tako more money out of the Pro 
vuncial Rev cnucs than what is octuall) wanted for stnctly 
impCTial purposes, and dole out thu excess luonc) back 
to tho Provinces, lor cx)ieuditUTo upou specific subjects, 
from jearto) car Thisplaces thcProvuicial Govcrmiwcts 
At tho mercy of tho Inipcnal Govenunent. and with th*i 
Imperial grants, which they receive from jear to >csr/ 
4UIUCS abo iiccdlc&s am) imtatuig uiterfcrcncc with the 
Pruvmoial Admuii&tratiuiis, omu in matters uhtro tbc) 
should have perfect freedom of actum Tbi*M th® brunt 
of the whole olicnee of the Govemmeut of India fndi 
vulual mstanccs have occurred of late ui wLcre 

the mterfeicaco of the Govcrzuuuit of India has idashed 
wuh cdoeatod opuuou m tlu Prasinee .Vnd thu u the 
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Teal reason of this demand for greater financial freedoux 
for the Provmciai Administrations This is why the 
present system of “ doles ” whioh brings with it also a 
certain amount of irritatmg control by the Government of 
India, IS condemned But tve should not forget that it 
was a mere accident that m some recent cases the Gov 
emment of Bengal sided with educated opuuon in the 
Province Occasions may anse when the Provincial 
P)xecuti\e may come into open confbet with the ideas 
and interests of our articulate populations, and m that 
case, the very people who are clamouring for provinciat 
Ixeedom now, will pray for Imperial mtervention A 
broad view of the present situation, m the light of future 
ideals and obieQti%es. would, I think, rather favour the 
oontuiuanoe of the cxistmg financial aTtangemeuts between 
the Provincialand Imperial Go vemments, until such time, 
when Teal Provincial Autonomy, that is, a truly xepre 
scntative PtoviuciaL Legislature and a Provincial Eze 
cutive subject to that Legislature, — is evolved and 
organised Till then, the Impenal Government must be 
allowed to exercise its right of supervision and control over 
the Proviacial Governments Thishas its advantages and 
disadvantages both But on the whole, the very aloof 
ness of the Government oi India from dose contact with 
Provmciai pohtics, which may sometimes lead to wrong 
judgments of provinoial needs, will leave some chance of 
impartial arbitration by them, m all disputes between 
the I^ovinciai Executive and tho leaders of (xiucUul 
pubbo opimon m the Province Prom tho point of view 
of tho ideal of ultimate Provincial AuiomiDy, &it j 4jt (,[ a 
real scheme of Indion federation, wluch wdl to tht' 
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admission oi the future United States of India, into an 
lionourable co partnership mth Great Bntaui and the 
British Colonies, — any uiconvenienco due to the existing 
arrangement is far more preferable to this so called finan 
ctal autonomy for the Provincial Administrations the 
inevitahle effect of which will bo to strengthen the hands 
of an abeady strong Executive who own no direct respon 
sibiUty to the people To talk, of Provincial Autonomy 
now, except as a distant and ultimate idea, and ask for 
this financial freedom for an irtesponsiblo Executive m 
the name of this Provuioial Autonoiu) betravs really 
considerable confusion of thought 

I'tDit'J Actualities and Biutisii Experience 

ilnd all this confusion is duo ciitiicl) to our present 
unreal education Wv-havc been hrouglit up lu Engl^h 
ideas and ideals whether in literature or scc)olog> ur 
religion or politics "Wo linvo not lictn Iramctl to 
test these 1 leas by tho aotualitics of our past cxpcricnoc 
or present oonditions Wo have been tauglit bj every 
I Dglisli historian and pohtical or ccononuo imtcr, 
for instance tliat tho freedom of a pcuplo is bused upon 
their control of tho public purse Tlio power of tho piirso 
constitutes tho very bfo and soul of popular freedom m 
> nglaud Thu is the secret of the power of tho House of 
Coiamcns ffio British people fought for generations to 
secure this power tf the purse It is therefore argued, 
tliat wo too must do tho saiuo i£ wo are to advaneo popular 
tights m India But uoforg«.t Uiat tho Bntuh people 
fouglit for thu power of the purse, bccausa their trouble 
was w'lth an absolute mooaTchv, aul tins was the only 
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means by which the monaxchical constitution might be 
retained wl3o divestuJg it ol its absolute autocratic 
character The Kmg is the eTecutive head of the State 
m Great Bntam His a the right of appoiutmg and 
dismissing the officers of Slate He alone has the right 
of declanng war against and concluding peace with other 
nations, and he is also the head of the national army 
The discharge o£ all these funotiona requires money xlnd 
if the representatives of the people controlled the pubho 
finances, the King would naturally ha\c to depend upon 
their advice and direction for the cxeicisc of what aro 
conceded to he theoretically at least, his absolute rights 
and prerogatives It is theicfcrc, that this power of 
the purso means so much in British pohtics The control 
of the purso IS a cleicr and cunning device by which the 
kingty power and office aro reconciled with the supreme 
political authority of the people m a constitutional aion* 
aTch> This ‘ power of the purse ’ is a very vital thing 
in all cases where the supreme authority m the State is 
divided between two parties as for instance, between the 
King and the Parliament m Great Bntam But it has 
not the some lalac m republican States, where the power 
of the purse, like every other function and authority of 
the State, is held by the representatives of the people, 
and where it is tieatcd just m the same way as any other 
authority or furction of the Government The supremo 
valuoofthis ' power of the purso ’ in Bntisb history and 
politics, arose out of the peculiar struggles between the 
King and the people, through which the British consti- 
tution has c\ olved Our struggles m India ore not with 
an absolute mcnorchy, but with a foreign burcaucracj, 
V, HL 12 
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subject to tbe authority of a constitutional monarch and 
his parliament — a bureaucracy that exercises, so far as 
the people of this country are concerned, absolute and 
irresponsible authority over all the affairs of the Govern- 
ment In England they had to work out a compromise 
between popular rights and the royal prerogatives The 
compromise that we m ^dia are called upon to make, ]nst 
now, IS not bet-neen popular tights and bureaucratio 
authority, but between national autonomy and the im 
penal connection Not constitutional monarchy, but 
federal self government is the ultimate political ideal m 
modem India AVa have no absolute mcnorcb, as the 
head of the Indian Government Tho King Emperor, 
m whose name tho Ooveroment of India is earned, is 
alreadya constitutional sovereign Our problemis different 
from what tho British people had to solve under the 
Blantagcncts and tho Stewarts Tho solution of our 
problem cannot therefore, follow British imes AT® 
cannot accept Bntish cxpencnco lor our guidance The 
terms of Bntish poUtical life and evolution have no reality 
to us They ate not only inapplicable, but positively 
misleading, to the work that lies before us ^nd it i^ 
time that wo freed ouiscKcs from tho trammels of tho 
catch phrases of Bntish history and politics 

“ NACaiSO ” AND SXATESUANSmP 
Hvcrsincd tho appoaranoo of an imitative and import- 
ed revolutionary school in our nationalist thoughts and 
activities, wo ha\ o been anxious to nork out a rca&oaaUs 
reconciliation and compromise between national autonomy 
and tho Bntish connection, and every 3 car. tho trends of 
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contempoiaty wotld politics have revealed, with lacieasmg 
strength, the wisdom of thisreconoiliation, mthe intexeats 
as much of Indian Nationahsmas of the unity and integrity 
of the present British Empire The first step towards 
any reasonable reconciliation of this character is a free 
and open acceptance of the ideal of National Autonomy 
for India, by the responsible representatives of the British 
Government and the British people This is an absolute 
condition-precedent of any real compromise between 
Nationalism and Impenabsm The acceptance of autonomy 
as the ultimate pohtical ideal in India, by the British 
Government, would be bound to lead to the acceptance of 
the British connection, as a profitable arrangement, by 
every' Indian Nationalist who understands what Nation^ 
aliam really means, and has a clear grasp of the evolving 
actualities of contemporary imperial and world politics 
We had repeatedly asked for this declaration, as an absolute 
condition precedent of the settlement of the Indian unrest 
Neither Lord Minto nor Lord llorley however, recognised 
this need They did not understand the psychology of 
this new trouble m India few British olficials orpubhcists, 
poUticians or statesmen, understand it even to-day They 
Could not measure the strength of the new idealism that 
had possessed the Indian intellectuals And they faded 
to do the one thing that might have at once eased even the 
tension of the Anti Partition agitation Had Lord Hinto 
the courage and farsight of Lord Hardmge, and had he 
done m 1D07 or 1&08 or even 1909, what Lord Hardingo 
did m 1911, he might have completely taken the wind out 
of the sails of the youthful Indian revolutionaries Iitrd 
Hatdiagc has, however, done this And in the domg of 
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it his lordship has combined clever diplomacy with very 
real and far seemg statesmanship The King’s visit was 
a deep diplomatic move The Despatch of August 1911, 
and the annulment of the Curzoman Partition of Bengal, 
and the redistnbution of territories, and the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi, ate acta of far-seemg and courageous 
statesmanship And all these have practically saved the 
Indian situation The direct result of the publ '•a'^ion of 
the Despatch of August 1911 was to enlist the sympathies 
of the more thoughtful and sober section of the Indian 
Nationalists on the side of peaceful reconciliation and 
compromise It removed the paralysing despair that the 

Slinto-pohoy had created in the community The old 
fear gave place to a new hope The old demoralisation 
was gradually replaced bya new enthusiasm for an mtei- 
national or imperial ideal which did not destroy, but on 
the contrary, sought rather to help forward the narrower 
Nationalism of the earlier years, to a completer and fuller 
«ielf-realisotion This is a thing of supreme moral worth 
It is a great mistake to recklessly destroy this excellent 
effect which Lord Hardmge’s Despatch and the far seeing 
policy enunciated m it, has been undoubtedly pioduoing 
upon the public mmd Indian statesmanship should 
rather help m every possible way to keep up and 
strengthen the ideas and sentiments which this im* 
portant document has produced The enemies of Indian 
Nationalism, the advocates of the Big Stick, all those 
whose economic or political uiterestsandracial prejudices 
have been threatened and wounded by the spirit of com- 
promise and conmljationnf this great document^ are already 
try mg to repudiate it and neutralise its excellent effects. 
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Thoughtful people had Qommeuoed to recognise m Lord 
Hardinge s policy, aa laid down mthia Despatoh,a way to 
the ultimate reconciliation of Nationalist ideals with the 
continuance oi the British connection, m and through some 
scheme of Imperial Federation, that would be honourable 
and profitable to both the oountnes If, however, the con- 
duction gams ground that thia so called Provmoial Auto 
nomy was a mere meaningless phrase, and the Despatch of 
August 1911 did not understand anything real oi serious 
by It, it would lend fresh strength to the revolutionary 
propaganda in the country, and undo the excellent work 
which Lord Hatdmge’a policy and administration have 
been trying to do 

Calcutta, 

April 1914 



CHAPTER YIH. 

THE DELHI TRANSFER 


The Opposition to the Delhi Tbanspeb 
I CAN quite understsuwl why Anglo Indian opinion m 
Calcutta should be so violently opposed to the transfer of 
the capital to Delhi But I confess to loy utter inability 
to understand oi appreciate the attitude of a section of 
the Bengalee press towards this change The Anglo* 
Indian conunnniby oi Calcutta has lost a good deal, both 
politically and socially, through the removal of the seat 
of the Supreme Government from their midst It has 
deprived them of the numerous opportunities which they 
had been hitherto enjoying of oontiollmg public policy 
through those subtle but powerful wfluenocs wbiob tbeix 
intimate social relations with the officers of the Govern- 
ment enabled them to exercise over those who axe the 
real force behmd the Viceregal throne in this country 
The Indian community wero never admitted to these 
intimacies Then relations with the Viceroy oi his court 
have always been of the most formal character They 
have always been mere worshippers at the gate at all 
official functions and state ceremonials The Government 
of India have never entered into any intimate mtelleotual 
or moral relations with them Politically, therefore, the 
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transfer of tlie capital from Calcutta can mean really 
nothing to the Indian community of that cit> So- 
cially also, it IS the ^biglo Indian ‘coraniumty only who 
have been deprived of the more extensive and lavish 
hospitality of the Viceregal house, than what the smaller 
sumptuary allowanoea of a Provincial Governor are over 
likely to offer The Anglo Indian comnuimt> must 
naturally feel these deprivations more or less keenly 
But these reasons do not exist for the Indian community 
The apprehensions of the Calcutta land-owners that the 
transfer of the capital would depreciate the market value 

of their properties have not been venfied by facts Rent* 
have not been at all affected by the departure of the Gov- 
ernment of India from their old capital A few of the 
biggerhousesm the residential streets of Chownagheemay 
not fetch as high rents to day as they used to do be£oro» 
but with these very ien exceptions, no one sees any ten- 
dency to lower rents in any part of the city Nor has 
the trade of Calcutta suffered in any way owing to the 
transfer of the capital to Delhi Trade follows the sea 
aud large nver-coursea and as long as we have the Bay 
of Bengal near U3 and the Hugh at our door, to bring up 
heavy touuage vessels to our quays, so long the trade of 
Calcutta will romajn what it is aud grow as in the past, 
uuless it la diverted by the growth, of new sea poet towns 
more advantageously situated The Assam Bengal Bad- 
way, with its south eastern terminus at Chittagong, may 
someday set up that ancient seaport town of Bengal as a 
formidable rival of Calcutta, aud when Chittagong 
came to her own, and became once more the queen of the 
trade of Bast Bengal, the mere presence of the Supreme 
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Go^ ernment m Calcutta would not Ba% e the maiitinie 
s\ipromao> of tho lattei citj Kaiachi may gradually 
take a part of the sea koine trade of tlie United Provinces 
that uovr passes through Calcutta Coconadi and Vizag 
may possibly compete someday with Calcutta in regard 
to the import and export trade of Orissa Ganjam and the 
Notthera Sircars All these aco possibilities that maj 
some day affect the trade of Calcutta But these have 
absolutely nothuig to do \nth the presence or the 
absence of the Government of India m or from Calcutta 
The mere fact tint Calcutta is the seat of the Supremo 
Governiuent cannot possibly prevent other cities more 
favourably situated to trv to bo the commercial capital of 
the country The apprehensions of the Calcutta merchants 
aud traders arc therefore as baseless as those of tho 
Calcutta laud owners These have been so proved by 
the espeiieuce of the past two years The opponents 
of the Delhi transfer must know this bv now In fact 
no ono urges these any longer as arguments against the 
Delhi scheme 


The Question of Cost 

The only argument upon which this opposition is 
still sought to be carried on, both here and m England, is 
tho financial argument ! And the pity of it is that 
instead of exposing the hollowness of this cry of cost even 
our leaders seem to be lending their support to this Anglo 
Indian agitation against the Delhi transfer And it shows 
a very lamentable lack of political insight m the country. 
That Delhi will cost qmte a mint of money, nobody demes. 
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Those who have the gift oi histono jmagmatioDj and believe 
not merely m the spirit but equally also m the form of 
things, will, I think be really sorry, if the Government 
were to allow any oonsideration of mere pounds, shillmgs and 
pence, to interfere with the scheme of buildmg a capital for 
Kew India, worthy of ita past traditions and aymboUo of 
its future promise Calantta was not, and could never 
be, the capital of New India It is the spint of the trader 
that Called it mto bemg It is the hand and brains of the 
salesman that have bnilt it up The Soul of India he» 
really crushed under the craoes and wharfs of this ugly 
city Now that India is going to have a new capital, it 
must be made worthy of the Imperial Government, worthy 
of the people of India, worthy of then ancient culture and 
modem life, a capital that will express, m brick and 
marble, something at least of the real Soul of this great 
country The building oi such a capital cannot be an 
inespensive job The Government of India has long 
ceased to be a mere merchant company But the ancient 
malodorous memories of the factory still hang about 
almost all the modern cities « of the Indian Kmpire 
Bombay with her gansh flippancy, suggestive of the 
thoughtless gaiety of modem Europe , Madras with her 
unsightly warehouses disfiguring her noble sea view , 
Calcutta with her jetties and godowns, and m spite of her 
BO called palaces, unowned by any stylo of civilised 
architecture, are all reeking with the malodours of muitv 
fanous merchandise, so loudly- remuusoent of the trading 
days of the East India Company None of these throw 
upon their face the sacred reflection of the soul and civU- 
laation of the composite Indian people These were not 
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built, but only grew They grew not m response to the 
inner impulse of the soul and civilisation of the country 
struggling for outer expression, but under pressure of the 
needs of a body of alien commercial exploiters They 
are the creations of the foreign traders, and grew from year 
to year to meet the material requirements of an expansive 
trading commumty and the needs of a Government largely 
controlled by them .VJI the old capitals of British India, 
—Calcutta, Bombay, Madras — were tbo oreationa of the 
days, when the Government was as yet uninspired by any 
vision of an Empire that is to outshine, if possible, even 
that of the mcdioival Moguls Now that that vision has 
come, they cannot live amidst wharfs and quays, noisy 
with shnekmg locomotives and dusty with the perpetual 
processions of heavy laden wagons There was neither 
conscious plan nor mtclligcnt purpose m the growth of 
the old capitals, except tbo one purpose of satisfying their 
immediate animal wants The uhole was not consciously 
conceived before the part^ v%cro allowed to expand and 
take shape Every biulding and every street grew un- 
consciously, os it were, to meet sonio urgent material need , 
and Its future relations and evolutions wero left entirely 
to the accidents of fresh needs that might ariso m couiso 
of time No largo outlay had, therefore, to bo made, all 
at once, nor every possible item of expenditure bad to bo 
forecast, at their very birth But tho new capital at 
Dcllu has lo bo created It is a taro pnvilcge, a God- 
givcn opportunity, to a people or a Government to bo 
called upon to plan and exoouto a capital city worthy of 
itself, reminiscent of its (^orious past, and suggestive of 
Its still more glorious future America had this pnvilogo i 
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and Washington is, to my mind, the finest capital city of 
the modern world Though, planned, evidently, after 
Pans, Washington is yet infinitely more beautiful than 
Pans And the reason of it is that while Pam grew, 
Washington was made Paris had to submit to the 
requirements of the expanding trade and commerce of her 
inhabitants Pans 13 not merely the political capital of 
Prance, but its commercial capital also, to a very large extent. 
But Washington has not as yet and will never be, sub 
jected to these ugly necessities Washington is only the 
Capital of the American Union All its trade is limited 
to the requirements of the small official colony, and a few 
people who, originally associated ivith the Federal Gov- 
ernment, have subsequently settled in the outskirts o£ 
the capital And this freedom from the grosser require 
ments of expanding trade and commerce of cities like Net> 
York or Chicago or St Louis, or even Boston, has enabled 
Washington to make and keep herself so supremely 
heautilnl Washington is a living picture of the soiil ot 
the composite Amencan people It is open, like the 
American mind Youngish, like the American spirit A 
thing of beauty, such, as the young heart of America « 
perpetually seeking to attain Apparently so small though 
Washington is — a couple of hours’ walk is, I think, quite 
enough for “ domg ” the whole city and e\en a good part 
of its outskirts — it suggests, however, an expansiveness, 
a spacial indefimty or infinity, which one does not feel m 
London or Paris, New York or Chicago And m this very 
suggestion of limitless space, Washington stnkes the 
visitors at onco, as beautifully symbolic of the spirit of 
frpf^om of her people. 
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Idealistic Ihperialissi and Shop-keeping Fiva>.ce. 

The plan and style, the poetry and symbolism of 
nexv Delhi is everything, the question of cost is nothing, 
and ought not to count in the execution of a really vrorthy 
capital of the new Indian Empire The new city vnlL 
take sometime to biuld The cost of it will consequently 
spread oiicr a good many jears One might e\ea 
seriously put forward the suggestion that the ma^or 
portion of this cost should bo met, not out of current 
retcnuca, but rather out of some borrowed capital. 
The metropolis of JTcw India will be built, not merely 
for the benefit of tho present, but for thot of future, 
generations In fact, it is they who wiil profit b) it far 
moEo than the aotual builders themselves ^Vnd it is 
neither unreasonable nor unjust to place a part at least of 
tho cost of the uiidcrtakmg upon then shoulders Thuf 
will ho done by budding tho city with the help of bor- 
rowed capital, which will m\ol%c only a part of tho cost 
being met out of current revenues But how soev or it may 
have tu bo found, the question of cost should never bo 
permitted to interfere with oronpplc so great an under- 
taking. Had Anglo Indian politics not been almost 
absolutely divested of all histono imagination, thcro 
would, in fact, have been no opposition to tho Delhi 
scheme on the score of its cost Had our own political 
thinking been adequately mspired by any lolty and 
prophetic patriotic imagination, our own publicists too 
would have paid little beed to this niggardly cry of their 
Anglo Indian conleinporaTics 

' Tho fact of the mattci is, that few people have 
aa yet been able to visunhso all tho poaaibiUtica of 
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tke Delhi transfer Calcutta wus D.ot> and could never 
be, OUT own capital The foreign associations of it 
are much too strong to encourage any real identifica 
tion of the Indian or oven the Bengalee people with 
Calcutta It had no past before the East India Company 
All its sites are lemioiscenfc of the ugly times of Clire and 
Hastings Old Calcutta has no inspiration for the people 
New Calcutta too has hardly any soul stimng national 
associations about it It is English from begmnmg to 
end So far as we are concerned, it has no traditions of 
the past, and can mspire no hope for the future But Delhi 
IS di&erent Delhi is older than both Fathan and Mogul 
It IS, like the Himalayas, an eternal witness of Indian 
history It is both Hindu aud Moslem in its traditions 
and memories It is symbolic of the composite Indian 
Nation The decision of the Government of India to 
remove their seat from Calcutta to Delhi is sigmficant 
It means that they do not desire any more to stand aloof 
from the central currents of Indian life and evolution 
It IS a silent tribute to the spirit of Indian Nationalism, 
with which they desire henceforth to more and more 
intimately identify themselves It is the first practical 
step towards woikmg out a rapprochement between 
Indian Nationalism and British Imperialism As such, 
the value of this transfer must mfinitely outweigh the 
heaviest expenditure that the building of the new 
National Capital may mvolve In fact, the real motive 
of the opposition of the Anglo Indian trader and the 
British ]mgo to the Delhi scheme is to be found m this 
vignJisviJisiA. ot di. ^<ayy2/yJjatmu. ct 

rapprochement between the spirit of Indian Nationalism 
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OH the OHO side, and Bnt^h Impeiialism on the 
other, must naturally be distasteful to the Anglo- 
Indian trader, ivho has hitherto been so eager to 
ran the Government of India as his own special concern 
He has always called it “our rule” He has oftentimes 
even forced the hands of the Indian Government to the 
prejudice of the real interests of the people He has 
systematically tried to keep the Government apart from 
the governed The new policy of Lord Hardmge, as 
enunciated in the Despatch of August 191J, of which the 
Delhi transfer is a most important part, has boldly struck 
at the very root of Anglo Indian domination in India 
The nationalisation of the Government of India is the 
objective of this policy Lord Hardmge has clearly realised 
It as the only means of perpetuatmg the British connection 
with India Delhi is to be the capital of this new national 
Government in India It ts to be the seat of the Federal 
Government of the future United States of India And 
when approach it from the stand point of the broad 
and far seeing statesmanship that has enunciated this 
new policy, the q_uestion of the financial outlay required 
for the new capital seems too insignificant to deserve any 
serious notice, except perhaps to prevent any niggard- 
liness in the matter of expenses, from interfermg with 
the beauty and splendour of the seat of the future 
Government of India 

A Peep ikto the Futtre 
Those who are xaismg these questions have either 
no perception of the real motive of the Delhi transfer, 
or, [_if they do understand it at all, are m deadly 
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opposition to It It 13 not a mere whim of the present 
"Viceroy Noi did the idea originate in the coixlrclemps 
that arose out of the shameful Kabuli riots m Calcutta, 
when Six Edward Baker was our Lieutenant-Governor 
The removal of the capital to Delhi is a vital part of 
the larger policy enunciated m the Despatch of 1911 
That policy, as I have repeatedly said, has for its 
objective the ultimate buUdmg up of a United States 
of India, composed of a number of provincial autonomies 
The Government of India will have, in the gradual 
evolution of this far reaching policy, to be slowly trans- 
formed mto a Federal Government, which, m its turn, 
will have to be thoroughly representative of the diSerent 
autonomous provinces of the Empire Provincial Auto 
nomy can never grow under an Imperial Autocracy 
Autonomy in the Provmcial Administrations ^TliI gradually 
compel the transformation of tho Central Qo^einnient 
mto a thoroughly constitutional and representative state* 
authority This evolution will involve a division of the 
present dual functions of the head of the Government 
of India Ho is now both Viceroy and Governor General 
But m the future, the office of the Governor General will 
have to bo separated from that of the Viceroy The 
Governor General will bo the executive head of the 
Goveininent of India As such ha will bo subject to the 
control of the Imperial Council of India But the Viceroy 
vnJl ho tho King Emperor’s representative, discharging 
those functions only that belong to the Ifonarch m * 
strictly constitutional State The Governor General, a? 
wdl 03 tho Provmial Governors will bo somethmg bho 
tho "Mimstcrs of the Crown m Great Britam, responsihD 
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for their acts and policies, to tho Viceroy on the one side 
and to their respective legislative councils on the other, 
and subject to their authority. With the separation of 
the-present dual office of the head of tho Supreme Govern- 
ment in India, we shall most likely always have some 
member of the Boyal Family as our Viceroy. All these are 
presaged in the Despatch oi August 1911 ; and it is in 
the light of all these that we should consider tb e question 
oi the Delhi-transfer. And when this is done, it will 
be seen, that though the enemies of Ij\dian Nationalism 
may have very good reasons to oppose the Delhi scheme, 
no Nationalist would be justified in joining this short- 
sighted and mischievous agitation. 


Calcutta ; Zlay 1914. 
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CHA.PTEII IX 


INDIAN '* COUNCIL REFORMS " AND INDIAN 
CULTURE. 


Council Reforms and Public Sentiment 

It is notorious that Lord MotIo7’s Council “ Eefoims ” 
aroused very little enthusiasm even among our English 
educated countrymen who had for so many years been 
crying out so loudly and persistently for them It may have 
been partly due to the tense political situation in the 
country at the time these Reforms wcro Erst announced and 
introduced But though that situation has very consider 
ably changed fox the better since Lord Hardmgo took up 
the reins of Government it cannot be said that the old 
attitude of mdideicoce of our educated communityf o.t 
least on the Bengal side, towards these “ reformed ' 
Councils has changed m any appreciable degree On tho 
contrary, there seems to have grown among the more 
thoughtful classes at any rate, a distinct want of confi 
dence m these imported methods of pobtical progress 

The New TnouGirt and xse Old Ideal 
Thirty years ago, we were completely under the spell 
of the European Ulumination Wo know little then 
of our own ideals and mstitutions, and had not the 
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capacity, tterefore, to judge and weigh the ideals and 
ittstitutvoiis of Europe that had commenced to over- 
whelm ns Since then a great wave of social reaction 
and religious revival has passed over the country 
All reactionary iiiQvem.en.ta hai.e an element of unreason 
m them everywhere Oui ovra movements of social 
reaction and lebgious revival were not free from nn 
reason These excesses are mevitablo m all antithetical 
and protestant movements 'But they wear oS m coarse 
of time and the ultimate residuum which these move 
meats leave behind them takes the course of social 
evolution up to a position which is distmctly higher 
and saner than both tho reactionary movements 
themselves and the antecedent movements agamst which 
they had started to work The new thought in India 
IS therefore, noithcr loherentlf revolutionary, like the 
earlier movements of social oi religious or political reforms, 
nor, m any sense, reactionary, kke the subsequent move 
ments of social preservation or rcUgious revival, but is 
essentially a movement of reconciliotion and synthesis 
And this new thought is very largely responsible for the 
present apathy of our educated classes towards these 
Council Reforms 

Weighed iv The BALA^CE 
Plainly speaking, the more thoughtful section of our 
people have been losing then old faith m the modern 
ideals and mstitutions ol Europe The almost absolute 
eupenonty ol the "Euiopean over the Indian ideaVa and 
institutions, which was at one time on important article of 
the creed of tho Indian social or political reformer, is being 
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persistently questioned to day on all aides We have gradu- 
ally come to see that Europe has not as yet solved a single 
one of her numerous outstanding social or political prob 
lems bj'her so called mod^n and rational methods Her 
freedom is a fancy, her democracy a falsehood, her mdi- 
vidnaUsm anti social, her patriotism anti hnnianitaciaru 
Her wealth creates direr poverty than what the world baa 
ever known Her inventions, while testifying to the 
superior intellectual powers and equipments of a favoured 
few, are killing the intellectual and moral life of the many 
Her splendid organisations, while calling out the capacity 
for initiative and leadership m, a few, are practically 
reduomg the masses to mere automata All these are being 
lecogmsed by the more thoughtful classes even m Europe 
They are, perhaps being still more vividly realised by the 
more thoughtful classes m this country And this new 
knowledge has considerably cooled down the old enthu- 
siasm for followmg tho lead of Europe of large and lu- 
creasing numbers of out educated countrymen 

The Illusion of “ Befeesevtativb 

GoVEBNaiEVT ” 

la fact, even m Europe itself the highest thought 
and culture of the twentieth century will bo bound to 
gradually demand a more or less radical reconsidera- 
tion of many ideas and ideals that had been accepted 
as the truest and tho best by the speculations and aspire 
tiona of tho eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
iVnd possibly among the very first to bo so te-considcrcd will 
bo tho shibboleth of Eeprcsentativo Goaemment. b* 
England and ^Vmcrica at any rate, iliHs Reprcscntatiio 
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Government still dominates it is true, the most advanced 
political thought oi the people But in England and 
America, again, the Govemmeiat is absolutely mthe hands 
of vfhat IS called the bomgeoisio m France It is the edu- 
-cated middle classes rvho, belonging neither directly to the 
nnstocracy nor to the people of the country, almost abso- 
lutely control and guide the machmery of their Govern 
jueut At one time this middle class was practically 
nowhere in the political life of their nation This system 
of so called Representative Government was their special 
•device to wrest for themselves m the name of the 
people, the political power and authority that had lam 
m the hands of the landed anstociacy of the country 
But the masses m England no more govern them 
selves even to da}* than the masses m Russia or Tibet 
■or Timbuktu Representative Government means thus, 
simply a replacement of one small body of rulers by another 
equally small body who though ostensibly ‘ returned” 
by the people or at least bv a section of them, are neither 
of the people nor are really controlled by them 

Those who have any acquaintance with the way 
~that Pailiamentary Electrons axe conducted in Gieat> 
Britain know what little freedom the voters have in the 
matter and what judgment they evercise in the disposition 
of their \ otes -It one time votes were almost openly bought 
and sold The special laws that regulate and control 
Parliamentary Elections now, have penalised these ancient 
practices But no law can prevent the appUcation of 
vano'QS kinds oi “moial” pieaauie io iorce the voieia 
to give their votes not to men of their own choice but to 
eomehody else*s fneud or nominee The class that owned 
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the nation’s laud ruled the people at one time, m the name 
of the King and under cover of the authority of the Crown 
The class that own the works and factories rule them now, 
lu the name of Demos and under cover of the authonty of 
the People But, as before, so even now, the real people are 
practically nowhere Thus, this so called Representative 
Government upon which the pohtical hfe and philosophy of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centimes so much prided 
themselves, is being gradually found out to be a mere 
clever device of the intellectoal middle classes to exploit 
the masses in their own personal or class interest And 
thero 13 absolutely nothing in the pobtical thought of the 
eighteenth or the nineteenth centunes that can hold out 
any hope for the redress of this new evil of bourgeoisie rule. 

Ninety years ago, great hopes wore entertained in 
England, for instance, of the Reform Bill That BiU 
became law But though it enfranchised the intellectual 
middle classes, the proletariat were practically left where 
they had been before Since then, Parhamontary franchise 
has extended very considerably , but what is the actual 
result * The law has given the vote to many people , 
but the law could not secure to them absolute freedom 
m the exercise of thenr franchise Neither could the law 
endow them with intelhgcnce to understand the complex 
political or economic issues that are placed before them by 
rival candidates, or with a sufficiently keen conscience 
to do the right even when they have understood it 

Democbacy and Industrialism 
No law can, indeed, do it ilero extension of the 
Jranchiso will not touch even the outermost fringe of 
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real problem of modern statecraft Self government, m 
the true sense of tlie term, will be absolutely unattainable 
m industrial Europe or Amenoi without a complete 
reconstruction of the present economic structure of western 
society Econormo slavery and political freedom, can 
never go together The wage earning classes all over 
Europe and America are more or less at the mercy of their 
employers Men do not buy and sell tbe modem labourers 
as they did the Negro slaves in the plantations of the 
Southern States of Amenca at one time But these 
“ free ” labourers are really free m one respect only, 
namely, to starve and die, if they prefer it, to rendering 
obedience to the wishes of their employers Otherwise, 
these modem labourers, grinding then life away with a 
view to find profits for their employer, are practically 
as much slaves as the old Negroes were And so long as 
this new form of slavery is not entirely ahohshed, so 
long tmo self goveenment will be absolutely unattained 
and unattainable by even the most free peoples of 
Europe 

The Problem of High Eivi>c 

Nor IS this only an economic problem, which a fair 
and equitable method of distributing the produce be- 
tween employer and labourer might be able to solve We 
hav e fngntful poverty in India, but as yet not that debasing 
economic slavery which they have more or less m every 
western country .tUid the reason is that, among other 
things, we have not as yet gone in fox that so called higher 
standard of living, which Europe and .^frnenca have 
accepted as an essential element of civihsation. 
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* This Standard of living is really responsible for this 
ne^v form of economic servitude in Europe and America 
Owing to his p»cnliap climate tho European or 
American labourer wants many things, it is trae, 

which are not required by the Indian working-man 
But even after making ample allowances for these, it must 
be admitted that the European or Amencan working man 
can do with much less than what be wants now And if he 
could do so, he might easily secure much greater freedom 
for himself than he is able to enjoy at present His style 
of living makes therefore, for the perpetuation of his 
present economic slavery as much as the greed of his 
employer And it is in view of all this that I think that 
true self government will never be attained by the people 
of Europe or America, unless there is an almost structural 
change as much m tbcir economic as in tbeir social life 
and institutions 

Edeopean Imitation and Indian 'VSTisdoji 

And the question before us in India is — are wc 
acting very wisely, in blindly following the lead of 
Europe in this matter and setting up stupid muta- 
tions of political institutions that have not as yet been 
able to render a very satisfactory account of themselves 
even in. theit original home and habit, where they have 
centuries of espenence, experiments, and disciplines at 
their back ? The usual contention of tho Anglo Indian 
Bureaucracy that European institutions are not suited 
to the genius of the Indian people, though alwajs urged 
in a very ofiensivo way, and without any deep knowledge 
cither of Europe or of India, has, after all, some substratum 
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o£ truth m it At one time we strongly resented these 
statements, because they impltcd that the Indian was 
intellectually and morally inferior to tho European Wo 
stoutly denied the truth and validity of these contentions, 
because they suggested our mhereut incapacity for self 
government And our resentment was high m proportion 
as oui Ignorance of oui own post history and traditions 
m regard to pohtical life and thought was great Thus 
It was that because we could not present anything from 
our own records that could stand compansou with the 
free political institutions of modem Europe the state 
meat that these institutions ate not suited to our gemua 
and ciMhsation, hurt our racial pndo and no challcugcd 
our opponents to put us to tho test and sco hon uo could 
pro^o ourselves as capable of working their democratic 
political institutions as any European people This, 
indeed, has been the psychology of all our Congress 
politics 


Ancient Hindu Polity 

But the Nationalist agitations of tho last few years 
ba\o changed tho entiro \cnuc of our present political 
problem In tho first place uo arc gradually coming to 
understand that tho Hindu system of polity was ah%aya 
Constitutional, and never despotic Tho essence of despot 
ism 13 that tho will of tho king is law to his subjects 
But tho Hindu king wos never a law unto himself Ages 
before tho birth of modem constitutional governments 

between tho legislative and tho czccutivo functions of 
his Oovemmont lIis king was, therefore, only the '' 
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niagistrat© of the countiy, wio had to conduct his 
Inngly office m strict ohedience to laws which ha 
himself did not make and which he could neither change 
nor amend as it suited his wishes or interests hi 
the constitutional monarchiea of Europe, like that of 
Great Britain, for instance, the long enjoys what is 
called the right of veto, indicating that in these 
countries there is not as yet that absolute separation 
of the executive and legislative fuhctiona of the 
State which la a fundamental test of free political 
institutions The Hindu had completely worked up 
this separation ages before, indicating his superior 
genius fox true constitutional government Theoretic- 
ally, the constitution of the Hmdu state and society 
was theocratic no doubt , but not practically 
theory, the Law which governed both the king aud 
his people, was no doubt of divine origin. This 
Dmne Law was tho embodiment of the i mm emorial 
traditions and customs of the race But though without 
any divine sanctions, these traditions and customs form 
tho basis even of the state constitutions of most of tbs 
modem democratic countries of Europe In fact, tho 
British Honarchy cannot exist for a moment, if absolutely 
divested of these ancient sanctions But a hxed body of 
traditions and customs, even though claiming divine 
sanctions, cannot meet the changing conditions and 
growing needs of the histone evolution of any people* 
New conditions require new arrangements. New evils 
that anse in course of the advancmg hfo of a people from 
simpler to moro complex stages, demand new prescriptioiis* 
And these were provided m the old Hmdu society, not 
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by the enactment of new laws, as is done m modem Europe, 
but by progressive inteipretationa of the old “ Divme Law ” 
itself .ilnd for this progressive interpretation of the Law, 
tho Hindu polity provided a body of councillors of the 
kmg, to whom the kmg bad to look up for sanction, when- 
ever tho situation in the country required the adoption 
of any new measures for the preservation or furtherance 
of the social well being In fact, all the paiaphemaha 
of the most advanced form of constitutional government 
was furnished by ancient Hindu polity for the management 
of the state affairs of the Hmdu people Recent researches 
into ancient Hindu civilisation are bnnging these facts out 
iVnd in proportion as our knowledge of our own past history 
and culture is expanding, and we are coming to know 
how we too had a very superior political philosophy and 
had developed a very advanced state constitution, the 
old eagerness to prove our capacity for self government 
by submitting ourselves to be tested by tho standards 
of Europe, through the actual introduction and work- 
ing of modern European mstitutions m our country, 
13 gradually waning And with the birth of a new 
national self consciousness we have gradually been gather- 
ing sufficient courage even to question the absolute 
supenonty of European institutions over anything that 
wo ourselves had in the past or what we may by and 
by evolve at present in consonance with our special 
gemus and culture for meetmg our present requirements. 
We arc, therefore, no longer afraid of recognising and even 
openly admittmg, any element of truth or reason that may 
east m the indictments of oui European cntics and 
opponents. 
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A SXRAIGHTFOnWARD AdMISSIOY 
TTe are thus no longer afraid of admitting that 
the institutions of so called self government as they have 
been developed m Europe may not be entirely suited to the 
special genius and culture of our people And wo feel 
absolutely no shame m making the confession because 
it does m no way prove our incapacity for true self govern 
ment On the contrary wo have an idea that Europe herself 
13 far less endowed with the moral and mental quahtics 
that fit any nation for real self goicmment than ourselves 
Tho whole philosophy of what is called Representative 
Govomment m Europe is essentially individualistic and 
inherently anti social It has been so far vrorked up 
on the assumption tbat there is an inherent antagonisDi 
between the interests of ono individual and another as 
well as between those of the different classes of the comniu 
nit> , ind Rcproscntativo Government is tho best dcnco 
that Europo has so far been able to think out for tho 
safeguarding of these separate indivndualistio and sectional 
interests against tho attacks or encroachments of thur 
respective rivals and competitois ^\e see it proved 
cverv day in every Representative Asscmblj lu Europe, 
which arc oulj so many arenas for the different eJasMs 
of tho country to fight out the intcrnuuahlo battles of 
their class lotcTc&ta Tho sense of the organic unitj ct 
tho nation is lost everywhere in the efang and clash 
of these class wars , and It only comes occasionally to tho 
surface when tho nation goes to war with another 
nation And even tben this patriotic outburst is onlv 
a poor particularistic sentiment^ unrelated to tlo 
of Universal Humanity ^Vnd this being tho truo 
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cliaiacter of the Representative Institutions that Ruropo 
has been able so fat to develop, what reason is there for 
US to bang down our heads m shame and humihation if 
wo aro told that these are not smted to our gemus 
and character, or if we ourselves openly confess it ? 

India and thb Modern Ideal 
In fact, it la a rudimentary pnnciple of Indian Na- 
tionalism that European mstitutions should not be bodily 
imposed upon us by the authority of the British Govern- 
ment in the country JFor it holds that all such supenm- 
positions, however kindly meant, are more hkely to hinder 
than help the real progress of our people towards the highest 
modern ideal This modem ideal is no more tho special 
possession of Europe than it is of India It is the result of 
various forces that are more or less operative os much in 
India asm Europe or Amenca It is the common hentage 
of all the civilised peoples of our time The West is no 
nearer to the realisation of it than the East And nlti- 
inately this ideal will be bound to realise itself m diverse 
forms, through diverse methods, in the different countries 
of the world Europe has been seeking to realise this 
ideal m her own way, following her own special gemes, 
along the course of her special histono ev oiution. India, 
with a different gemus and character, a different course 
of past histone evolution, will, if left to develop 
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80 we would have_ much greater appreciation of other 
world cultures and the social and political institutions of 
other peoples than what wa see at present Even oni 
Own English educated classes have but very feeble ap 
preciation of these facts If tfaoy had it thcio would have 
been a more cautious and critical attitude towards many 
of the “reforms * that are being introduced by the 
Government 

It IS for want of this cautious and cntical sptnt that 
our English educated classes so enthusiastically welcomed 
Lord Bipon's scheme of Local Self Government os an 
inestimable boon Lord Ripon, no doubt meant wcU 
But hisLotdahip had no appreciation oi the peculiarities 
of our national grains and history Hts Lordship practtcaH/ 
ignoicd tho fact that not onl> had wo a ^cTy superior 
form of self government ui our ancient vinago>cominumtics 
but that wc had even thirt) ^cars ogo, m many pacU 
of tho country an actual measure of communal freedom 
in regard to all such mattcra as did not fall vritlun the 
purview of the laws and regulations of tho British Govern 
lucnt in tho country Our Panebajets though depnved 
o! their old quasi political powers wire jet, oven »n Lonl 
Pipon’s tiroe> a powerful instrument and vehicle of the 
corporate life ol our villages and still ruled the We of the 
people to a verj brgo extent In manv places these were 
the general judicial autbuntj lu the sioall vullage-coiucuu 
lutics which quictlj helped the scttlctiiLiit oi alt petty 
disputes m a simple way without the costly intcnuitioJ 
of modem lawyers and law courts Lord Ihixjii’s schca* 
practically ignored all these facts ant] itiiposid a 
and alien biriu ol luuiiictiial guvcniiiiint which, though 
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cntKosiastically received by tho Englisb-cducated classes 
iox vrbose special beaefit it veas cvidcatly created, v?as 
neither iinderstood nei appreciated by the masses The 
masses, in fact, had neither part nor lot in this new “ Vakil- 
Ea) ” or lawyer rule that Lord Ripon’a scheme practically 
sought to set up in the country 

Indian SELr-GovEiiKMRNT and European 
INSTITUTIONS 

And the experience of the last thirty years of our so- 
called municipal self goiemmeafc completely proves how 
difficult, if not utterly impossible, it is to cultivate 
the true episit ot seU govemmeut in our country 
through imported foreign institutions and ehen methods 
Though municipal commusxoners are elected m most 
places by the rate payers themselves, there is really 
no self government m any of our municipalities The 
primary object of the /raucliise, whether mumcipal or 
parliamentary, is to provide an effective check upon the 
tendency of those who ore entrusted with tho duty cf 
carr5nixg on the administration of the town or of the 
State, to run the business m their own private or class 
interest This check has not as yot become effcctivo 
even in democratic countnes like America or England, 
which have had a long trainmg in the working of these so 
called popular institutions ilnd it goes without saying 
that m our elected mumcipalitics the rate-payers have not 
only failed so far to realise this primary end of the mum 
cipa! franchise, but they harc—tho educated and 
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SO called municipal self government has been, so far, a dead 
failure And oven ■where, as in some of our presidency 
towns it has been somewhat of a s'uccess, it has not bcea 
of much use as an institution for the political education 
of the masses, which it was reasonably expected to be. 
Generally speaking 1 thinl it may be very safely said 
that m most places this municipal fronchaso is being 
sedulously exploited by a lew English educated men in 
their own personal and pnvato interests The same 
remark holds good with regard to our District and Local 
Boartla also A careful scrutiny of tho records of these 
Boards would show m many cases, I am afraid, how the 
funds of these bodies ate frc<iucntly utilised to increase 
tho comfbrta and comemcncca of tho prominent raomhere 
or to improNO their pnxato property -<lnd tho failure 
<>l these new institutions is duo to tho fact that they did 
not grow naturally from wjthm tho people themselves, but 
were imposed upon them from ^vltho^t This failure doos 
uot pto\o out mcapacity lot self government, but only tho 
unsuitability of these to our national genius and traditions 
For It IS well known that m our old Milage hlo wo bad at 
one time a real measure of self government oven without 
nnj voting register or polling booth Tho spirit of cen- 
tralisation that has dommated tho British Administration 
in India almost from its vtij commencement has kiUed 
theso old national institutions Tho now institutions V'f 
local self government have not been able to revive, so fsr, 
tho old corporate hfo of our villages They norer will 
Ihc Gavemmciit is gradually coming to see it , and it t*» 
ihcrt fon. trjnng to reconstruct oar old v illago-panchayct^ 
Bui our rulers do not sceni to naliw it, hovf ev cr, that if the 
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old village life and institutions are to bo revived at all, 
tbe vfoik miist be left entirely to tbo people tbemselvea 
Official intervention in any sliape or form would court 
tke samo failure liere again, as lias overcomo tke so called 
scliemea of self government m oui llumcipalitics and 
District and Local Boards 


The New “Reforms** Built on Old 
Failures 

Tke new and enlarged Legislative Councils in tko 
vanous Indian Provinces aro mainly built upon tka 
Municipalities and Local and Distnct Boards* Tkere 
was really no other foundations on which these could 
be built This fact may justify the new builders, 
but cannot impart to their structure any greater reality 
or strength than what those older bodies have had The 
real people of the country are practically nowhere m the 
Municipalities Local or District Boards they aro eg^ually 
nowhere, therefore, m the new and enlarged organs of 
self government in their country The Municipalities, 
Local and District Boards have hitherto been practically 
cither official bodies or bouxgeoi&io oxgauisatious They 
have been run, in many places, by the local officials after 
their own nmid 'IVhero the non official element has been 
strong, thesQ have been run by the Enghsh educated 
middle cUiss not merely after their own mmd, but fre- 
qntitiUy m tberr own peisonal oi MAeiesta 

It is no use shutting our eyes to these facts And as these 
Municipalities, Local and Distnct Boards constitute, 
P, NB 14 
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under the present regulations, the largest electorates 
of the so called " Eeformed Councils, ” there is no reason 
to hope that these will not be run in the same waj, namely, 
to protect and further the interests of the English educated 
middle classes, more than to advance real popular freedom 
or safeguard the mterests of the masses of the country 
In the early stages of the straggle between the prerogatives 
of tho Crown on the one side and the rights of the people 
on tho other, tho educated classes even in Europe made 
common cause with the uneducated masses and spolo 
and acted in their name This way lay their only chance 
of success We, too, have been domg this all these years 
la all our past political agitations, wo have also heeo 
spoalaag and acting for the masses And wo La vo generally 
been honest m this Perhaps, there aro many pcopi® 
among out English educated classes who still sincerely 
behove that they represent tho mterests of tbcir uneducated 
countrymen But, as (dsovvhcre, so hero among us also, 
what IS now an honest belief will gradually become a 
mcamnglcsa, if not a dishonest, cant For, in proportion as 
tho powers of government arc gradually transferred fro® 
tho present foreign butcaucxocy to an Indian bourgeoisie* 
in that proportion will develop on antagonism between 
tho mterests of this new ruling class on tho ono hand 

and those of tho genera! masses of the country on tho other 
It 13 tho common expcnenco of every democratic country 
in tho West .(\nd human naturo being more or less the 
samo all tho world over, tho samo social, cconoouc, and 
political conditions will bo bound to produce, not exactly 
p«rhai»s tho same, but undoubtedly similar results everT" 
wh CIO 
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TitE Evid of the ** Reforms ” 

In fact t^eae conditions Tnil\eTy likely piodnco mnck 
worse ovils m India than they have done in England or 
America In Europe, these so called reprcsentativ e institu 
tioos have grown, slowly, £ollo\uiig the general course of 
the histone evolution of tho European peoples And where 
any social or political institutions grow lu this natural 
way, they dev clop not only the needful checks and counter- 
checks for securing all the good that may be m them, 
while cUminatmg, as fat as possible, tho evils that aio 
mcvifcably bound up with the good in every human insti 
tution , but, what is far more important, tho social 
organism learns at the same timothosesubtlotncks of nature 
which every organism, practices for purposes of self- 
pTeservation When, however, any social or pobtical 
institutions are imposed upon a people artificially from 
without, these natural advantages are lost And conse- 
quently tho oTil side of these grow here more vigorously 
than their good side So there is much greater chance of 
an unhealthy middle'Class rule growing here than there 
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Indian bourgeoisie m tic ngits and emoluments of the 
present rule, will be bound to separate the interests of this 
class from the general economic and pobtical interests of the 
imeducated masses These Council “ Reforms ” make, 
therefore, not for the consolidation and strengthening 
of our new national bfc, but distinctly for the creation of 
new class interests and communal antagomsms, calculated 
to weaken it 

The Test op These “Reforms” 

The true test of all social or political institutions is not 
material but moral The (Question, therefore, m regard to 

these “ Reformed Councils ” is, do they make for a larger 
manhood than what we ha\o in the country ? Uo they 
make for the expansion oftbo interests of life? Or are 
they narrowing them ? Do they make for the subonlma- 
tiun of personal and pn\ato interests to the larger interests 
of tho natio \ ^ Do thej feed our enthusnsni for the pubht 
good, ur do the} sinipl} help to g}\c us a fult! for tie 
satialactioii of out {ursonal vanity? Thiso arc mwt 
qui^jtions here Ami juilg«d I > these qucvtioiis these new 
** reforms ' stand self c«ndcinn«l Tho records of ti-c 
latest Council Mcctioiis pro^otliis coticlusuc!} 

Fur, in almost even caso it has bten a mean acd 
degrading personal contest In Dacca, for imtancf, 
there was a fi^ht between Itabu \umda Chandra 
anil Babu Vmbica CKaran 3Iajuiudar Xuw, can anj 
Ixk!> suggest anj sembbnee of a decent rcojuii, vchyth*^ 
two gcuUtmm, each verj eTitiuulIo m his own wiV, 
lioth iroiuniiit Cungrcaa nu a, who Lad never le^crc l-<^ 
Lnovrii to diller m their pohljca, fought this rlcxtioii 
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each other ^ la it cuucei^able that cither of these 
gentlemen could urge against the other anything except 
that he is either less able or less experienced or less honest 
than himself In the absence of any conflict of pohtical 
opimons or difference of political programmes between 
them, the contest was naturally a personal and mean one, 
in which both parties must ha\c fought for purely personal 
and pn\ate ends and on purely personal grounds It is 
not their fault, but their misfortune In England these 
two gentlemen would ha\e hhely belonged to opposite 
pohtical parties, and might have fought each other upon 
the less degrading grounds of pubho pohey and party pro- 
gramme But there are only two pohtical schools among 
those who would care to go m for seats on the " Befozmed 
Councils ” in India One is the official school and the otherj 
their rival, the Congress school The officials are precluded 
by the Begulations from takmg part m these elections. 
Consequently, all the fight is practically between one 
Congress man and another And the fact that Congress- 
men cannot select the best men for all the non official 
scats from among tbcir own leaders but that these latter 
should be left to sctamblo for these m competition with 
one another, shons the nature of the pohtical education 
and the type of public character that the agitations of 
the last quarter of a century hare produced m the country. 

As m Dacca so eieuio Calcutta also the same shame- 
ful story was repeated Here also Congress leaders fought 
with oue another There were about half a dozen Congress 
men, including Babu Surt.ndra Nath Bai^rjee, fighting for 
the Presidency Division Uuiucipal seats There was just a 
chance of Babu Suteudra Nath’s not gettmg m And what 
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a humiliation to him, and what a scandal in our public hlo 
It would have been if this had happened ! Why could 
not the Calcutta politicians bring the pressure of their 
o\m influence to bear upon the various candidates, and 
thus prevent the chance of such a scandal In the Cal- 
cutta University, it is absolutely inconceivable upon what 
public grounds Dr Deva Prasad Sar%adhicarco*s seat was 
contested at all Dr Sar\adhicarec had done his work 
well both in the last Council and m the University. With 
the czcoptioii of Sir Gurudas Banerjee there is, perhaps, 
no other prominent member of the University who is m 
wider and closer touch with the educated dosses m the 
city, if not in the Province, than Dr Sarvadhicaree .And 
the fact that e\en such a man’s seat was contested by 
people who have ne^ cr been knoivn to cbfler from hia 
tics, exposes the character of these Council Elections most 
clearly 
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The fact of the matter rcallj is that these evils will 
bo bound to come in the wake of reforms that do not grow 
from Within the life of a people hut are super iitiposed on 
them from wthout Tholndiou LegislativoCouncilsbave, 
from the >crj beginning, been really such super impos* 
tions They did not grow out of any real and Mtol need 
of the people Wlicn a people feci any vital need for any 
institutions, that need itself creotes the organs that at® 
host calculated to meet it, andtbeso have then, ncctfsa^b* 
on oTgaiuc relation to their general Wo and actmtirs. 
They are rooted in the past of that people and are an capao- 
bion and evolution of some of their oaistuig organs and 
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mstitutions The Indian Legislative Councils did not grow 
this wise They were first instituted, not because the 
people wanted them or felt any need for them, hut because 
the now Bntish Administration found it both difficult and 
dangerous to govern an alien people, of whom, they knew 
practically nothing, without the help and guidance of 
their “ natural leaders When these Councils were 
subsequently reconstituted upon a partially elective basis 
by Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Act, it was done, again, 
not to meet any vital need of the people but to stop the 
clamour of the English educated classes who weiD kiclang 
up a dangerous agitation against the present bureancxatin 
methods of government and were making the rulers of the 
country sUghtly nervous by the fervour of their denun- 
ciations and the growing strength of their political organi- 
sations Lord Cross’s “reforms “ did achieve their object 
m ft very largo measure for they did tale the wind out 
of the sails of the Congress agitation to a very perceptible 
extent and diverted the energies of tho Congress leaders 
from the old agitations against tho Government to the 
new election contests against ono another The Congress 
became, thus, as a direct result of Lord Cross*8 reforms, a 
“ harmless ” thing henceforth When however, the new 
Swudeshi agitation came into being following in tho wako 
of tho Partition of Bengal and the Government once more 
stood face to face with a tremendous popular upheaval, 
the hko of which had never before been seen m the history 
of Bntish India, a fresh need was felt by the authorities 
for a further reconstitution of the Indian Legislative Coun- 
cils This 13 tho real genesis of I,ord Morley’s “ Reforms ’* 
The people did not want them They were asked for by a 
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few^ represeatativea of the Britxsh-created boiugeoisie who 
scarcely live or move wither among the people and have 
hardly anything m common with them except their coloTir 
or their caste And the Government gladly granted their 
prayers, with the professed object of “ rallying ” the so- 
called “ Moderates ” about them It Will thus ho seen 
that from the \(^y heginning our Legislative Councils 
have been only so many super impositions on us They 
have not grown out of the natural expansion of oui own 
CIVIC or pohtical life, as they did m Europe It is only 
inevitable, therefore, that these “ reforms " should bring 
la their tram now pohtical and moral evnls for which oor 
social organism has not, as yet, invented or developed 
any remedy 

Under normal conditions, all institutions are the 
natural and legitimate embodiment of the complex bfe o&d 
ideals of a people Political institutions nro tho natuisi 
expression and embodiment of a pcoplo^a political 
The idea comes always with its evpicssioa Immediately 
the life force is quickened withui, it is provided, by its 
oun mner needs, with tho outer organs and instrumcDts 
of tho organism's own self realisation "W ith us, however* 
theso political institutions hav o been set up before tho birth 
of real pohtical Ufe Or more accurately speaking, vhst- 
overpolitical thought and life may havoalrcady commcnc^ 
to quicken m the country, did not create tbiso alien iwti- 
tutious and stands practically outside them Tlic uistitu- 
tions aro larger and more complex than tho real political 
lifo and thought of tho people The organisation is to* 
than what the organism actually netds or can bear Tti* 
IS tho root of tho c\il. But however much ve may 
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th«it evil, wc cannot do away, or even perhaps absolutely 
do without, these Councils now They are parts of the 
Administration of the country And they will ha'se to bo 
suffered even where they may not be actively supported. 

The Only Eemedy Organisation of the * 
Nationalist Party 

But smcQ wc cannot stop or alter these Councils, 
we must devise adequate means for minimising their 
evnls and ’'increasing whate\cr possibilities of good 
^thero may be in them And the only way to do it is 
to strengthen and organise tho Nationalist Party, which, 
with its legitimate ideal of self help ond self rehanco for 
tho people and its policy of latsscz /atre so far as the Govern- 
ment IS concerned, wiU at least be able to set up a poVkCrful 
rival Party to that of the Congress in our present pohtical 
life Such a Party will lately remove the mean and 
demoralising personal emphasis from the Council Elections, 
and impart even to tho debates in the Councils themselves 
a note of reality which they con scarcely have under existmg 
conditions The Indian Councils arc biult upon tho model 
of the British Parliament, to Bomo very slight extent And 
tho party-system is tho very soul of tho parliamentary 
institutions of Europe Left to ourselves uo nught have 
developed new institutions of popular self government, in 
our own nay "We may yet do so, by and by But in the 
meantime, wo cannot allow tho existing Legislative Coun- 
cils to grow in their own vv ay, importing unknow n cv ils into 
our country, and unmufactuniig a body of middle class 
legislators, who, ns the same class have done elsewhere. 
Will exploit tho Admiuistiation in tbcir own interest Id 
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13 , fclierefore, the distinct duty, I thmTr, ol the Natiouahsts 
in the covmtTy to actively take the field against these new 
and dangetoua forces, and conttibuto theit thoughts and 
labours to the work of tho Administration They cannot, 
Without couunitting political suicide, stick to their old 
policy of aloofness from tho Government any longer 
As on the one hand, we must throw ourselves into cur 
rent political activities, taking our nghtfjil place and part 
m the new Councils, ao on the other hand, we must organise 
our forces and apply ourselves to the more real and useful 
work of training the rising generations of the country in 

the true Nationalist ideals rncuicatmg the duty of self 
abnegation and self restraint in the interest of the common 
life of the nation Tho immediate work before ns is mow 
moral and inteUectual than 3Mhtical It is more economic 
than administrative And for this work, the decadent 
hfe of our villages must first of all be revived and 
reorganised The new generation should therefore, be 
encouraged m every possible way to keep to their own village^ 
and lead and organise tho economio and social hfe of their 
people If we are able to do this then political progress 
Will come naturally of itself But if wo neglect to do this 
betimes or fad m the attempt, no amount of pobtical 
struggles or agitations will help to secure for our nation its 
rightful place m tho coming Yedeiation of the "World 
Calcutta f ehnwi’i/, 1913 
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The Indian Councils and the Indian Problem 
There can be no more unhealthy condition m the 
political and administrative We ol a people than that 
Us Executive Government should alvrajs stand m 
an attitude of self defence Yet unfortunately, all our 
hoTzo'ived motbods of political agitations and activities 
havo actually brought this about among us The consti- 
tution of tho Government of ludia is essentially autocratio 
It IS not controlled, except indireotly, by the vnshee and 
opinions of tbe governed The methods of political agi- 
tation suited to a democratic ccuirtry, ivhcie the Executive- 
Go>ernment depend for their life and authority upon the 
suffrages of the people, cannot, therefore, apply to political 
agitation here In England those v^ho are in the Oppo- 
sition to-day are called upon to change places mth the 
Government to-moirow Their one ohjectiie is, therefore, 
to lower their political rivals in the estimation of the people 
and create a large volume of sentiment against them m the 
country and thus diivethcmfrom office and step into their 
places And the consciousness that some day, whether m 
tho immediate or the distant future, they will have to face 
the same problems themselves, before which their rivalet 
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may Tjs flouudermg to daj, csercis(^ a secret sobering 
influence upon their maer ideas and attitudes IIoivcTer 
acrimonious or uncompromising their criticism of the 
Government may be, tho Opposition m the British House 
of XJomnions always ants with the Governmeut in all 
matters of reallj vutal concern ** Government b) consent’* 
— ^has long been tbo fact, whatover may have been the 
appearances of British party ■w-arfare In India none of 
our popular leaders have, under the present constitution, 
ail} chance of cliaiigmg places with the Escciitivo oiGccrs 
of the Govenuuent, without ceasing to belong to tho 
popular part) They knoiw that they will never bo called 
upon to practicall} tacUo the complex problems of the 
adnuuisttation They cannot possjbl} bo luspitcdt 
therefore, with an} real sense of rcspousibiht} It « 
tnovntablc, under these oircuD,stanocs, that their crilicvsm 
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govcminent proceeds m regard to anv matter, these 
courcUlors cannot possibly otfer any helpful advice to 
the responsible rulers of the country They servo only 
as feelers of the trends of the ideas and sentiments of the 
more Llatnoroua section of the subject populations They 
are not in touch even with the deeper currents of their 
own national life The slow and silent masses are as much 
strangers to our popular pohtical leaders as they are to 
the members of the alien Bureaucracy which rule then 
CIVIC and economic destinv It is not at all strange, 
therefore, that Lord Morley’a Reforms have absolutely 
failed to aohle^ e even the petty ends for which they were 
introduced 

In fact, both Lord ^lioto and Lord hlorley took a most 
supecdcial view of the situation that faced them They 
were misled by those from whom they derived all their 
infoxEOAtion regarding the nature of the unrest they were 
called upon to tackle The psychology of this unrest was 
never properly studied or understood either by the ^Inglo 
Indian publicist or by the British officials lu India They 
mistook It for a more aggravated form of the samepohti 
cal discontent that had hitherto been voiced by the Indian 
National Congress The Congress agitation was prac* 
tically killed by Lord Cross’s Indian Councils Act The 
new unrest, they thought, would also be similarly laid by 
a further expansion of these Legislative Councils which 
would " rally the Moderates ” around the executive gov- 
ernment They did not see that it was the failure of the 
prenous “ reforms ” introduced by Lord Cross, to satisfy 
the real political aspirations of the articulate classes m 
the countiy, wliitb waamaudy xesponsiWe for this new 
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fermeut, anti ifc was not likely to be set at rest by a fresh 
-and enlarged dole of the same “reforms” "What was 
really wanted was not a reform and expansion of the 
Legislative Councils, hut a reconstitution of the Executive 
Administration The new patriotism cxa\ed really lor 
neither reform nor reconstitution, but rather only for a 
little more freedom of self expression and self rehant ci\ac 
■activitiea This was tho inner meaning of the Boycott 
Movement and tho organisation of the Bo-callcd National 
Volunteers If the Government had tolerated tho one, 
and allied itself v\ath the other, all tho later developments 
of the swadcshi agitation might have been materially 
modifiod, if not altogether avoided An intelligent dcs 
potism would have placed itself cleverly at tho head of a 
popular upheaval liko this, and thus net only niahc it 
harmless, but perhaps turn it to its own use Instead of thtfi 
tho Mint o-Gov ernment commenced to repress tho only party 
which counted, and to conciliate that which hod practically 
no hold upon tho actual forces that Lad created this unrest 
Tho “Moderates ” have been “rallied," but tho "revo 
lutionancs ” are almost as active ns ever These rovolu* 
tionancs actuall) helped tho Moderates to the enlarged 
pn\nlegca which the “Reforms” bestowed on them. 
And these very Moderates now, by^Lceping up a constant 
stream of unfriendly and unwise criticism of executive 
action and policy, ate, m their turn, materially , thoUt,^ 
unconsciously, contributing to the strength of tho rcvolu* 

tionary party. For, thofaiJuroofcvcry Resolution brouj,Lt 

before tho Councils by thopupolox leaders, and tho rejection 
of every amendment proposed by them m any Bdi under 
tho consideration of thd legisUtures, incv itably 6tic’'gthra 
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tho coaviction of the impossiliility of wortuig out any 
reasonable reconciliation between popular rights and tho 
British connection with this country Lord Morley’s 
“ Reforms " hate, thus, only increased the difficulties of 
an already difficult situation 

The Right Nationalist Policy under present 

CONDITIONS 

But these “ reforms ” — ^however trumpery — are now 
settled facts The history oi the last seven or eight years 
cannot be re-written to-day "We must take things as they 
axe, and dev ise the most effective means of couutetactmg 
the evils that these “ reforms ” are breedmg There u as 
a time when the Nationalists avoided all associations 
with the Government But there is no room for absolu- 
tism of any hmd in politics and state craft Policies are 
dictated by the actuahties of the poUucal oi admmis- 
tiative conditions They are not the creation of abstract 
t hrivin g ox xatiocmation And when, therefore, the actu- 
alities of any situation commence to change, policies also 
must amend themselves to suit these changed and chang- 
mg conditions of the life and problems of the people The 
aloofness tlmt was fully justified in 1905 or 1906 or 1907 
or even 1908 and 1909, is not justified m 1913 or 1911. 
Tho problem before us m 1904-5 was how to awaken a 
real self -consciousness m tho mert masses of the country ; 
how to quicken in them a sense oi their own strength, and 
a "Vision of their true destiny The strange hypnotic spell 
under which the people hved had tu be broken , the maya 
had to be dispelled And absolute dis attachment was 
the only way to do this The Nationalist rule of alonfnp.e<i 
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£rom all sorts of official associations and activities, except 
wkero the contiaxy -was made positn ely binding upon us 
by law — was reasonable and justified then It is no 
longer so now 

Natiovaeism ts KEionTTrovAiiy Patriotism 
Revolutionary partnotism is tbo greatest danger 
before Indian Nationalism to-day It la more dangerous 
to the true Nationalist cause in India than even Bureau* 
ciatio absolutism Tboieal danger to Indian Natioualism 
wiU come now not so much from tbo British surcramty 
as from the possibilities of Mongolian irruption on the 
one siJo and Pan Islamic intrigues on tbo other Bntisb 
Impcnahstn \wU bo forced, m the face of these fearful 
possibilities to como to terms with Indian Nationaliscii 
m Its own interest But thcro is absohitelj no basa or 
chanco of any such compromise between Lidia and Chuu^ 
or Indian Nationalwos and the so called '* Estra-tcmtoiial 
Patriotism of tho Yonng Moslem schools both iiisuloand 
out of India It was never iiioro true than it is to-day, that 
Iiidiaaiid Great Britainmuststaud or ialltogctbcr Indian 
Natiunolists must clearly realise this tDrth They must 
realist, m tlie first place, uliat tbo continuance of tLo 
present bitter confLct must mom to their own future, and 
second, what tho absoluto soveionoo of tho British con* 
ncotiun will fi|K'U them, not onl) lu tho mimodiata 
but even in tlio distant future, os long as the Chim-»^ 
mciiacu and tho Pati Islamio danger havo not comphtel/ 
pas.»o«l owaj TUoso are coianuta sources of posub’* 
tvA th-e BiitisU i'Aivpitovvi livAia also tiviis uust 
build a strong Natioiuil Navj before aho can hopo 
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effectively agamst the Chinese menace She must have a 
povrerful National Atmy to provide adequately against the 
Pan Islamio danger And how is aho going to have these ’ 
That IS a most fundamental question before those who 
are dreanimg of absolute and isolated independence as the 
ultimate Nationalist Ideal m India Navies do not grow 
overnight, and armies are not organised and trained m a 
day \nd should, by any ohance, the British connection 
be foroibly severed m those circumstances, before we have 
the rugn of universal peace lu the world, neither ChJna nor 
Pan Islam wiU impose a self denying ordmance upon them- 
sehes to allow India to first set her house m order, and then 
to organise those essential means of self-defence These 
are vital considerations before every Nationalist in India, 
and they force Che iicocssity of a reasonable compromise 
with the British Empire, upon us all The same necessity 
15 equally forced upon British Imperialism also to nomo 
to an early and rational comprotmso with tho NiaioiiiiUsC 
forces in India No Government liowoior powerful, 
can ever hope to defend itself sucoosslully against any 
pov\crful outside enemy unless it has tho whole hearted 
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reasoiu^ble compromise bctweeu ludian Nationalism and 
British Impenalism is , tieiefore, as much of an impenoas 
necessity for Great Britain as ifc is for us Common dangers 
and common mterests therefore, demand that both parties 
should apply themselves to the work of gradually modify- 
ing their respective claims and objectives, with a view to 
a friendly settlement and reconciliation of the issues 
betweenthem ThoearherNationalistantithesis, movedby 
the ideal of sovereiga and isolated mdcpcndcncc for India 
must be gradually worked up to a reasonable synthesis 
such as will reconcile the fundamental demands of Indian 
I^ationahsm with the maintenance of the British connection 
Ev OLtriioN OP Rcai. Natiosai. GoveiuvTXEXT 
Nationalism 13 not a negative concept The removal 
of all outside restramt or authority is, undouhtedJj aa 
absolute condition of it , but it is only a condition and not 
the thuig Itself In tho realm of politics iiationah*Bi 
demands that the right of iho pcojile most be fubj 
rcoogniscd and established, lu the control and direction of 
their own state-organisation and state*nianagcment fa 
plain language it wants that the pcoj)ie should flame 
tlicir own laws, appomt tfacir own oiEcers for tho ciccu 
tion of these laws, assess their own taxes and control 
the disposal of these taxes themselves Thisis theutmvbt 
limit of tho political demanda of true Nationalism 
present these various functions of our State arc tuA 
discharged by the |>eopIe, but b> a foreign Burtauerwy 
Nfttionahsm demands that th«o shall bo traiuvfcrTcd fn o 
this Bori-aucracj to the people llicmseJvcs \nd the 
Indian Natiunalist should bvar it ui iiunJ that the 
present Bureaucracy ma> be deprived ct their po«<T» 
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and prerogatives and jct tie real functions of tie State 
may not come back to tie people themselves In place 
of a "Wiite Bureaucraoy we may ia\e a Drown one, m 
place of a ^Viite and foreign ruling class we may have a 
Brown and native ruling class , and tiis would not advance 
03 any nearer to tio true and real Natxonaist Ideal than 
we are at present And yet the entire trends of all our 
recent reforms , whether m the matter of tie larger employ- 
ment of educated Indiana m tie iigiei civil semces or 
in that of the expansion of our legislative councils upon 
a so-called representative and elective basis, have been 
towards creating an Indian olasa rule in the country, after 
the manner of England, to supplant the rule of the British 
bureaucrats Representative Government — m which 
early mueteenth century thought in Fiiropo bohovod to 
have at last discovered a panacea lor all political ervib, and 
an ideally perfect scheme of Government which reconciled 
individual freedom with tic coUcotive right and authority 
of the State to which the individuals belong — has been 
weighed m the balance, in the course of the last hundred 
years, and is being found wanting now Neither in 
Great Britain iior anywhero else m Europe, except perhaps 
in the small Republic of Switzerland, do the people really 
govern themselves The so called Representative Gov- 
ernment, in which oightecntb century democracy in Europe 
seemed to have found its highest ideal of a perfect state 
organisation, has developed amall and powerful oligarchies 
Rolitical evolution in Europe has, therefore, commenced, 
not openly as yet, but secretly and subtly, to change its 
old course And rederaljsm is the new Idea In the 
life time of the present generation, the United Kingdom 
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communities or county-parhaments, ivill be infinitely better 
orgamsed and more vitally and organically related to tbe 
central and imperial governments, and 'Will consciously and 
openly participate m tbc oommon duties and ad%ontages 
of tbe federal Gomnionwealth to which they noil belong, 
than what the old communities had, perhaps, ever been 

Buildiko h'Bou Below 

In India we have not as yet completely forged the 
chains that just now bind and clog the movement of 
European politics towards this mevitable solution of the 
comple\ political ptobUms of out timo Modern industrial- 
ism with the inevitable growth of cities and tho consequent 
decadence of the much simpler, more compact and infin 
itely more healthy, life of the villages, has not, as yet, 
possessed both out body and soul Our old village life, 
though already considerably disorganised and tending 
towards decay, has yet, if not the actualities, at least the 
traditions of our ancient village autonomies And though 
certaudy difficult, it will not be altogether impossible 
to rovivo these ancient autonomies, with such alterations 
and amendments, both of organs and functions, as our new 
sociD'political environments may impeiativcly demand 
This IS our first and immediate duty And here wo must 
ask the Government to give us the freest possible scope of 
self-movement and sclf-organisation The Government 
have, smeo some time past, recognised the need of organ- 
ising OUT village ndmimstrations But they have been 
doing It for mere administrative purposes Tho -village 
was hitherto much too far a-nay ftom the head of the Dis- 
trict Administration, and tho new move has been directed to 
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of Great Britain and Ireland will evolve into a Federation 
of at least four and possibly five small States, each with 
a local Parliament and an Executive subject to the control 
of that Parliament, and all of these will be combined for 
the management of all mter state and foreign affairs m a 
Federal or Impenal Council with an Imperial Executive 
of its own Nor will this new course of evolution be 
likely to stop here Even England, Scotland, or 
Wales, or Ireland — whether it be preserved as a unit or 
be split up mto two parts — will be found too large and 
unwieldy for real popular self government , and it is quite 
possible that the different counties, each having its ovni 
traditions and peculiarities, its county life and county* 
pride, will gradually demand, and have, local home rule , 
and the United Kingdom will gradually become something 
like a second Switzerland, where alone there is at present 
anything like real, popular self rule In short, it sceias 
not at all unlikely that history will have gradually to 
work itself back, to realise this democratic ideal of perfect 
and absolute self rule, to the old system of so-called Aryan 
self government through self contained and self adminis 
tered small, and more or less homogeneous, village com 
munities The old village communities were isolated 
units without any wide outlook or outside concern Tho 
new village communities will be free from these limitations 
They will not be isolated units, but members of a large 
federation , and they will have a universal outlook and 
will be moved by large and lofty ends, thereby relating 
the freedom of their own life with the uwv ersal federation 
of the world This is clearly the trend of univ ersal history 
and evolution ui our time The revuved vnJlage- 
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oommumties or county parliaments, will "be infinitely better 
organised and more vitally and organically related to the 
central and imperial govemmeats and will consciously and 
openly participate m the common duties and advantages 
oi the federal commonwealth to which they wdl belong, 
than what the old commumties had, perhaps, ever been 

BtJILDI^o From Below 

In India we have not as yet completely forged the 
chains that juat now bmd and clog the movement of 
European politics towards this inevitable solution of the 
oomples political problems of our tune Modem mdostrial- 
ism with the inevitable growth of cities and the consequent 
decadence o£tHe much simpler, more compact andinfin 
itely more healthy life of the villages, has not as yet, 
possessed both our body and soul Our old village life 
though already considerably disorganised and tending 
towards decay, has vet, if not the actualities at least the 
traditions of our ancient village autonomies And though 
certamly difficult, it will not be altogether impossible 
to revive these ancient autonomies, with such alterations 
and amendments, both of organs and functions, as our new 
sucio political cnviionments may imperatively demand 
This IS our first and immediate duty And here we must 
ask the Government to give us the freest possible scope of 
self movement and self organisation The Government 
have, since some time past recognised the need of organ 
ismg OUT village administrations But they have been 
doing it for mere administrative purposes The village 
was hitherto much too far away from the head of the Dis 
tnct Admmistration, and the nea mov e has been directed to 
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bring It in closer touch wath it The ideal is greater central 
isation The object is to incicasctheholdof theesecutiie 
authority upon the minutest details ol the life of the people 
The \nllage panchayets and the tillage chowladais are 
meant to bo the eyes and cars of the District Magistrate 
his atteniB, so to say, by means cf which he may bo able 
to keep himself thoroughly in touch mth whatever ideas or 
activities mav mo\e and guide the Milage populations 
and through which, ho ma>, if neecssarj, pounce upon 
any person or moeraent that, m his opinion, maj not be 
absolutely consistent with his own absolute authont} and 
prestige in the District The way that our vilbgo ad 
miDistratioQs are being sought toborcvi>ctl makes, there' 
foro, really not for ultimate national autonomy, but on 
the contrary, only for stricter buicaucrotio control The 
policy IS inischiotous The idea is wTongot its ^c^J root 
and inception and b} | roiokuigperiictual conflicts instead 
of ofTering means of real reconciliation and amicable corn 
promise, bctuccn thcautboritA of tbobvccutiie Goicm 
incut and the IcgUiniato aspirations of thopcopic, it ivill be 
bound onij to nccdlcssh add to the complexities of tb^ 
probh ms before them l'ro\mciol Autonom\ musVbc built 
uj>ou autonomous \ iilagc and diatr ct aduirnistratiou cmh 

HS Xatsoival Autonoin\ must be built, in n conlnx'nt 
Indm ui)cnVto\mcifll Aulononuw II real self rule m 
all to bo attauiid b) us, wc shall Jji\o to build up 
etructuro from bolo'v Its phi lU and fouuJatu ns 
bo laid m our village conuruiutus The vilb^ciruti b< 
roMjrganised as the unit of our l*ro\inc:al Antorou-*'* 
\nd the B}-stcm must be abs4.luttK fi-dcral The Di*tr>-» 
AJnurmtrations must bo a fcdiratim of autt.coJ‘"“* 
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Village communities, and the Provincial Government must 
be a federation of autonomous District Admuustrations 
This is the line of evolaiion that Adznmistiativc reform, 
or leconstitution must take Mere “decentralisation” 
will not do “ Decentrahsatiou,” as popularly understood 
by the Indian Bureaucracy, is the transference of a part 
of the power and authority of the bigger Bureaucrats to 
the smaller ones The Lieutenant-Governors or the Gov 
ernois in Council to be relieved of a part of their powers 
and responsibilities, which should be transferred to theDivi 
sional Commissioners The Divisional Commissioners to 
be similarly relieved, in their own turn, of a part of their 
powers and responsibilities, which should be made over 
to the District Executive, and the latter to be similarly 
relieved o! part of then work, which should be entrusted 
to the Sub Divisional Officers This decentralisation does 
not mean, therefore, the loosening of the hold of the Bureau 
oraoy upon the people, but rather, on the oontiaiy, only 
a tightenmg of the bonds that bind them The growth 
and eapauaion of real popular freedom and the consequent 
development of a nation’s highest manhood come nol 
through more and closer government, but through lessei 
and looser government The demand for “decentralis 
ation ” for the Indian Administration, means really, not 
greater but lesser freedom of movement and mitiativs 
for the people The leaders of political thought and lii( 
tel the country should, therefore instead of welcommg 
stoutly oppose all these schemes of so-called decentralis 
ation ISxrt even ^Jne ’urftie hi Adrvisuxy 'C.utiuuiL, 

should secure their support for these schemes 
Calcutta : Apnh 19W. 
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THE EXECUTIVE GOVEENSIENT 
OF INDIA. 


The Viceregal Cabinet and the Civil Service 

Recent events have created a somewhat widespread 
impression m the educated Indian cozDEDuznty that ttiing9 
are being done m the name and under the euthonty of 
the Government of India which have not had the fullest 
approval of the head of that Government, and it has 
raised the very important question whether the tune has 
not come for a thorough reform and reconstitution of 
the Executive Council of the Viceroy This Council i* 
very largely dominated by the Indian Cinl Service 
It 13 a Cabinet which is almost entirely composed of tbo 
ccpiesentatiics of the permanent ofBcials of the coun* 
try who have risen to their high position, by slow degreed 
following the regular course of seniority and pronotioD, 
from the low cst rungs of the official ladder Long and cx- 
tcnsiio official training and cxpcncncc haic their undouU' 
ed value They familianae a man with the details of 
administrative worh.and arc of iidmcnse help mthedirtc 
tion and control of the huge and complex njachinir> of 
the Goiemmcnt. If the chief function of the GoitrcC'r 
General's Council were simply to contiol and maesg^ 
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the routine work of the Administration, nothing could 
serve this purpose better than the appointment of ex- 
penenced officials to this Council But the direction and 
control of the machinery of Government is, or ought to 
be, the least important part of the duty of the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy Its chief function is to initiate 
pohcy, to formulate the pnnciples which must govern the 
State, and to adopt such changes in the machinery and 
working of the Government as the evolving conditions of 
the country must from time to time call for And long 
official training instead of bemg a help is inevitably a \ er j 
scnous hindrance to this work The hardened habits of 
thought and work of the crystallised official make him 
naturally averse to changes He docs not understand the 
new conditions about him He cannot, except m very 
exceptional circumstances bnng a fresh mind to the 
consideration of the complex problems before him He 
has ali his life viewed these problems froii) a particular 
stand point He has always put a certain interpretation 
upon the growing chauges in the country, and has got there 
fore, a fixed opinion about them He has been a paity to 
the conflicts through which these changes have gradually 
evolved His views of the problems of the country have 
been tinged by passion and vitiated by prejudices and pre 
possessions ^ind these are not the highest qualiflcatious 
of statesmanship These ate not the kind of moral and in- 
tellectual equipment necessary for the nght study of fir- 
rcachmg national problems They aro not helpful to that 
broad sympathy and fat-seemg imagination which arc so 
essential to a correct understanding of new social or political 
forces Tho greatest asset of the trained and expenciiced 
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official instead oi. being a help is necessarily a serious 
ffiudrance therefore, to the work of a body whose chief 
taction IS to initiate progressive policies and principles of 
ovemment to suit the changing economic condition and . 
political or social outlook of the people subject to its rule 
tnese facts have long been recognised m all the pro 
greasive countries m the West Permanent officials have, 
thus practically no place m the British Cabinet While 
the machinery of Government is worked there, as here 
m India hy a body of permanent officials , the policy of 
0 tate IS really initiated and controlled by people who 
never had m all their life to do anything with all this 
routine work The British Cabinet is composed of men 
w 0 until tkeir acceptaDce of office, had oftentimes no 
knowledge of the detailed working of the diiTerenfc depart- 
ments of Cr07ernment but whose qualifications to their ^ 
highcoffico aro their general culture their political insight, 
their close acquaintance with the runnmg currents of 
public thought and lifoin their country and their hold 
on certain important and powerful sections of their 
community And this is how tho progressive character 
of the Government is maintained m the British Isles and all 
revolutionary conflicts are avoided 

Tire Reconstitution of the Vicerov’s 
Council 

And tho time has come in India also, to reform and 
reconstitute the Executive Council of the Viceroy, with » 
view to give to tho Government of India a progressive 
character, and thus minimise, il not altogether remove, 
tho troubles and dangers of raTOlutionary unrest in the 
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country * iUl revolutions owe their ongia. to the demand 
for changes m social, economic, religious or political in- 
stitutions in a country, necessitated by the changed social, 
economic, religious or political outlook, ideal and con- 
dition of the people, on the one side , and the persistent 
opposition to these changes on the part of those having 
vested interests m the existing social, economic or rehgious 
or political order, on the other And the function of true 
statesmanship is to imtiate such lines of social economic, 
religious or political evolution as mil mmimise the acute 
ness of this conflict and reconcile with one another the 
truest and tho highest aims and ideals of both the 
contending forces This is how revolutions are avoided 
This IS tho only way to reconcile progress with order to 
ensure the advance of society without violently breaking 
away from its own past But to follow this “ middle path,’ ’ 
the personnel of a Church or Govcrniuent must be men svho, 
more or less untrammelled by any traditions or preposses 
sions, have yet a wide knowledge of affairs, a close acquamt 
ance with the pnuciplcs of general histone evolution, 
and an intimate insight into human nature aud, in our 
day, they must he men who are trained to studv large and 
complex social or poUtical movements m the light of com 
moil human psychology I mean no offence to that cap- 
able body of officials who have bmlt up the Bntish Empire 
m India and who are accordmg to their light, still r unni ng 
the machmery of our Government with marked efficiency, 
when I say that they can laj absolutely no claim to these 
essential quahflcations of the true statesman In the 
earlier days of the Bntish Empire in India — m the period 
of conquest and expansion — ^when their surroundings 
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perpetually throbbed with unknoivn dangers, certain qua! 
ities of true statesmanship did develop in the officjalaef 
the East India Company The Go\eniment had then, 
for the ^e^y life of itself, to bo perpetually wide-awake 
and to study, understand and propitiate whatever articu 
lato public sentiment there was m the country, and a\oid, 
at all costs, treading upon the tender susceptibilities of 
the people The ofHcials had then to study their eu^aron 
merits nath caro, and eonediato tho people under their 
rule I'ltU trembUng and assiduity They had to discour, 
at every step, the lino of least resistance before them 
But with tho suppression of the 3IuUny, the transfer of 
the Government of India directly to tho C^o\ni cf England 
and tho gradual establishment of tho Peace of Britain m 
tho laud, tho tcmhlo responsibilities of tho Indian ofHciali 
of the earlier generations were slowly remoxed from the 
shoulders of their successors This was not gooe! for Jhe 
officials thomsolves, nor for the people placed under their 
autbonty Tho establishment of unbroken peace, ll* 
consolidation of tho Empire, the shortening of distance— 
both of time and space — between England and India 1} 
tho establishment of the Indo European cable ari<l 
opening of tho Suez Canal, and tho consequent IranafiTfUf® 
of the centre of gra^itj of the adminislratiic autHutJ 
from Calcutta and Simla to London, and the growth of » 
large and sclf-suflicicnt European community in ludua 
citiea— all theso ha^e Cutnbmed to weaken tho sense 
fiarful rcaponsibilit) that weighed upon the older gcitJ^ 
t ions of British oJhcials m India, and hato reu) 0 >i-d fnnitbc 
hfo of the \nglo Indian olficiaU the old need 
ing the hidem of the Ind^n ccmmmiity The pr«<'u' 
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generation of Bntish officials h\e m a society of their own, 
m almost absolute isolatnm from the people about them 
Following the example of thew masters, the Indian sub- 
ordinate officials also, from whom the higher officials deme 
all their knowledge ol the people committed to their charge, 
create an atmosphere of similar isolation about them 
The Bntish officials ha\ e grmm mto a new caste m India, 
a new order of white-Brahmins The Indian officials too, 
ignoring their real caste and pedigree, frequently create a 
new caste among themseUca, almost as touchy and exclu- 
si\c as the new Bntish caste Nor is this all Even the 
“ man-witb. a stake m the country.” who goes periodi 
cally to pay hia “ respects ” to the higher officials, has caught 
the contagion and studies to establish a quarantiiie about 
him, to escape from everj possible contamination from 
the seething currents of real public life and sentiment m 
his community These people are indeed, openly instruct 
ed to avoid all associations «ith that section of the public 
which really creates aod cootcoU the actual public hfe of 
the people ^Vnd the subordinate Indian officials and the 
men about official residences aio the only two classes of 
the community who ha\e the ear of our local magnates, 
and from whom the British officials recci\o all their knou 
ledge concerning the trends of public sentiments in the 
country -ind both these channels aro no longer living, 
running currents, but only blind pools The only people 
who arc m direct touch with the officials on the one side, 
and tbo general masses of the people oa the other, are the 
informers and spies of the “political branch of the 
Cnmiiial Intelligence Department iVnd a Government that 
seeks to bmid up its pubhc policies on the confidential 
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informations fuxin&licil by its secret spies Tides al%va}s for 
trouble and <Lsaslcr. -sVad ns long aa tbo Execute e CouccJ 
of the Viceroy is doauaated by tbo Indian Bureaucracy, 
It will ahva>a lun this nsk and find it ccccecdiu^ly difhcuU, 
if not absolutely impossible, to pilot the barge of State 'Mith 
any citccti\o statcsmanalup The country has chaigcd 
The Ci\il Service has dctcnonitcd Uiihnonn forces ha%e 
been coming to a head Ihc sun dned bureaucrat has to 
l^ticucc with these n<,\v (uxccs and couditions about imi 
He IS an anachronism m our day The tiiuc has, thLicroir, 
coinu nhen, in the interest both of India and the Enjifc, 
the Bxccuti>o Council of the Indian \iccruy must tw 
thoroughly reformed and rvconstitutoO, ami the IntrrsJ* 
cratic (iLUKiit cuuip!<.tily (Uiuitnt<d from it 
t VLCUTTt Julj, 1913 



CHAPTER XII 


FIGHT AGAINST ANAKCHISII IN INDIA 


' ANABCEiaii IN Europe and India 

Ever since tFe discovery of the so called bomb- 
conspiracy m Calcutta, in 1908, vanniis means have been 
tned to stamp out this new form of criminal propaganda 
m this country, but practically with bttle or no success 
Judging these matters by the espenence of Europe, there 
IS even a tendency in many quarters to accept these crimes 
as a necessary evil of the modern civilisation which may 
be watchfully provided agamst, but can never be entirely 
cured. But I think that, as m many other things so m this 
also, it IS not very wise to go by European experience 
Human sensibilities being the same everyjvheie, there must, 
as a matter of course, be a fundamental unity in both the 
ongm and the evolution of any special form of auti-social 
malady that may appear m different countries So far 
one must admit an a&uty between the criminal propa 
ganda of the European and the Indian revolutionary 
But at the same time, we cannot ignore the very vital 
difference that exists between the social conditions and the 
national characters of Europe and India The European 
anarchist is, mostly, a city man or a city-woman Even 
where they were born m distant villages, they joined the 
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infoxmatioaa fumislied by ita secret spies ndes always for 
trouble and disaster And as long as tie Executive Conned 
of the Viceroy is dominated by the Indian Bureaucracy, 
it will always nm this risk and find it exceedmgly difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, to pdot tie barge of State with 
any effective statesmanship The country las changed 
The Civil Service has deteriorated Unknown forces ha^ e 
been commg to a head The sun dried bureaucrat has no 
patience with these new forces and conditions about him 
He IS an anachronism m our day The time las, thexefoiej 
come when, in the interest both of India and the Empire, 
the Executive Council of the Indian Viceroy must he 
thoroughly reformed and reconstituted, and the bureau- 
cxatic element completely eliminated from it 
Calcutta July, 1913 



CHAPTER Xll 


FIGHT AGAINST ANARCHISM IN INDIA 


* Anaechisu in Europe ani* India 

Ever amce the discovery of the so called bomb- 
coBspxracy m Calcutta, m 1908, various means have been 
tned to stamp out this new form of cnmina] propaganda 
m this country, but practically with httle or no success 
Judging these matters by the experience of Europe, there 
IS even a tendency ui many quarters to accept these enmes 
aa a necessary evil of the modern civihsation which may 
be watchlully provided ugaiust, but can never be entirely 
cured But 1 think that, as m many other things so m this 
also. It IS not very wise to go by European expenence 
Human sensibilities beiogthesame everywhere, there must, 
as a matter of course, be a fundamental unity m both the 
origin and the evolution of any special form of anti social 
malady that may appear m difierent countries So far 
one must admit an affinity between the criminal propa 
ganda of the European and the Indian revolutionary 
But at the same time, we cannot ignore the very vital 
difference that exists between the social conditions and the 
national characters of Europe and India The Evuopeau 
anarchist is, mostly, a city man or a city woman Even 
where they were bom in distant villages, they joined the 
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revolutionary gangs m city or suburban associations 
and thus practically became city-people afterwards 
City-life 18 more favourable to the formation of secret 
associations than village-life In the city no one cares 
to cultivate any intimate acquaintance with his 
neighbours , least of all do people consciously keep watch 
over one another's movements or activities In this 
country, and lu our villages particularly, everybody lues 
an open life Everybody knows everything about his 
neighbour’s position and affaire, his thoughts and activi- 
ties In this respect, our rural life is different from what- 
ever rural life there still is m England or America And 
this freedom of intercourse is not destroyed even by our 
rigid caste system, except possibly m certain parts of 
Southern India It is, m fact, deeply ingrained in our 
national character and is not without its influence even 
•upon out social Lifo and relations m the cities And this 
peculiarity of our social life and national character offers 
a much less favourable ground for the growth of secret 
revolutionary propaganda than what one finds in tie 
West And when we -consider these, we find it difficult 
to believe that because it has so fat been found im- 
possible to stamp out crimmal •anarchism in Europe, i*' 
will never be stamped out here also in India 

iInARCUISU AMD ImgAT-TBu f, 

The history of the birth and growth of cnminal 
anarchism as a factor in modern politics, would be ft 
highly mteresting and profitable study. It would throw 
cousiderablo light upon many anobscuro problem of human 
psychology, especially upon criminal psychology. I havo 
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neither the equipment nor the time to present this 
history here Aii that need he ■pointed out ioi my pre- 
sent purpose 13 that in its origin this anarchism js always 
associated ■with some lofty ideahsm, either patnotio or 
humanitarian or both It is the revolt of the helpless 
against an all powerful opponent This is why this an- 
archism has sometimes euhsled some of the noblest of men 
and women m its service Even Mazzim at first joined 
the Carbonari But hia moral nature, as well as bis in- 
tellectual convictions, soon TcbeUcd against that secret pro- 
paganda It happened in the case of many another man 
of unselfish spirit and spotless character But it does not 
alw n > « dr iw oily such people The jnstmctive criminal, 
the moral wreck, the gree<ly voluptuary, the selfish in- 
triguer \Q find a powerful instrument and association 
for tUcir luai si^s It has been very largely so m 
Europe, wher» th < vpaiisioii of popular rights has practi- 
cally removed all honest political or patriotic motive from 
the anarchist activities People Lave already commenced 
to entertain similar suspicions evon regarding some, at 
leabt, of these frequent “political dacoities ** that are 
reported from various parts of the country here Some 
of these may, possibly, be actually the work of pohtical 
malcontents , but that they are not icsponsiblo for all and 
every dacoity in the country, seems also to be equally 
certain 

The SiRENorn op the Anarchist Oroanisations 
iH India 

To lay the responsibility of all, or even a good number 
of the dacoities, said to be committed by armed and 
I», NE 16 
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masked " Bhadrologues, ** or iourgeoisie, at the door 
of tto political malcontents in this country, would 
bo to credit them with a numerical strength and a 
wide spread and disciphncd secret organisation which 
no one who knows anything of our country, would 
accept sas possible It would be the merest afiecta* 
tiou to deny that there is still very deep and siiH' 
menng discontent in the country. And this discontent 
leads many people even to secretly enjoy the discomfiture 
of the pohee at the hands of a set of clever men, who 
seem to fall down from the sky, and having taken 
their loot, to vanish again into empty space Ths 
masses nowhere take any long view of anything Out 
masses also do not sfop to think where these crumnahtiss 
will finally land us all For tho time, they see^the danng» 
the resourcefulness, the disoiplme of these unknown 
gangs, and admire these , and Ibcir mnato dislike of the 
ways and character of the pohee lends an element of spicy* 
ness to this admiration This is why nobody, except 
those who may be directly affected or threatened by these 
outrages, cares to discover the whereabouts of the cnminals 
or help the police m bringing them to law The mere 
spirit of adventure, I thmk, draws a good many young men 
to temporary associations with these bands If I remember 
anght, there are indications of these casual associations m 
the records of some of these dacoity cases also These arc 
matters of no moment to the pohee or perhaps, even to 
the magistracy ; but th^ are of great value to tho student 
of psychology and pohtics They are supremely valuable 
to the statesman who has to grapple with these complex 
and dangerous situations. 
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"Wanted ; A Psychouioical Diagnosis. 
fo fight this cnminal propaganda successfully, ue 
must take heed of all these facts We must clearly under- 
stand that these criminals — so far as they are really political 
malcontents — belong to a distinct class They are men 
at least of some education, and possibly, some of them at 
any rate, rnth a good deal of noble impulse, however mis- 
guided it may be As the successful and experienced 
physician examines not merely the diseased organs of his 
patient, hut perhaps with still greater care he tncs to 
find out the source whence the suffenng organism draus 
its vitality, and helps the patient to regain health and 
8treng;th, by working upon his healthy organs, even so 
the criminologist, m bis attempt to treat any cnminal, 
must not only examine bis morbidities alone, but must 
seek and discover the healthier parts of his inner moral 
nature and use these parts as a fulcrum to raise the man’s 
whole character and cure him of his criminal propensities 
Our cnmmal administrations fail so uniformly to reclaim 
the criminals, and so frequently increase the cnnunahty 
of the commimity by their very attempt to cure it, simply 
because they do not work along this line They take uoto 
of the acts of the cnmmal and the surface motives of his 
enmo, but do not make any accurate psychological exa- 
mination and analysis of the real genesis of the crime or 
the previous history of the cnmmal They ha\c com- 
menced to pay heed to these things in Europe , but none, 
practically, seem so far to have done so here m India. 
But u hen sQcietv la. thiayitarwyL w dJb. a;5^rKiitly orffluisml 
forms of lawlessness and violence like what we siaud face 
to face with m India to-day, it becomes the positive duty 
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of those responsible for the peace and good government 
of the country, to take note of all possible psychological 
considerations and base whatever remedy they may 
propose for the social evil, upou them Unfortunately, 
however, Lord llmto and his advisers never approached 
this problem from a psychological standpoint They only 
considered the brute in our youthful revolutionaries, but 
paid no heed cither to the man or to the God that was 
in them, as they are in every other human being 


RETBrnUTLVL AND RCUCDIAL MEASURES 


It was not the fault of Lord Minto and Ins advisers, 
80 much as it vras their misfortune Neither trjnscta- 
dental logic nor transcendental ethics has as yet secured 
any vital hold on current Eurojican thoughts and ideas 
The ordinviy Eutox>ean, Ihcrcfotv, finds jt impossible to 
believe that 1 thing may bo both tnio and false at the 
same time or tint an action may bo loth good and bad 
simultantously Tins is however, ingrained lu our wry 
thoughts and scutunenta This is v\h.y our sagts nevtr 
t,iro to C„ht false opinions but allow tlieso to drop 
ofi like autumn Icwcs, of themselves, m their oiwi 
proper tiino and our saints never hato of shun, 


cVeii care t‘» mflitt any oxteriial purushincnt cilhtr, ou 
men of evil temper orcrinitnal habits or instuicts They 
ste the good btlund tbo evil, the sbmt behind the shadow , 
and knowing that the rare is ultimately , always audab- 
solutily, with the good, they arencVLrimjwitioiit with the 
parsing evils of life Our sagis and our saints 
thtieforc, untruth with truth, avil with good, sjil® 


with 
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love, mggardbness with generosity, and auger with’ for- 
bearance They do not fight the brute with the brute, 
but they seek to conquer the brute in man with the God 
that IS also m him ^Vnd I thuiL nothing short of this 
lofty philosophy and this divinely spiritual attitude \nll be 
able to couquerthia new evil m our community The Penal 
Code reveals really the animal strength of the State , 
for it IS applied through sheer physical force either poten- 
tial or actual, embodied m the Pohee and the Army of the 
Go%cTnni6ut Without the Police and the *Vxmy, the Penal 
Code would be a dead letter Gotcinmentbypenallaws is 
always of this kind It is physical go\ enuxtent, aud not 
moral government in the highest sense of the term The 
world has not as yet risen to that high lei cl of moral 
eletation when the laws of the State would cease to work 
upon physical mtimidation but would bo almost automati 
cally osecuted by superior moral mspiration We must 
have the Penal Code with us for a long, long time yet 
but the* spirit of criminal administration must glowly 
change all the same, and most of all its present retri- 
butive ideal must gi>e place immediately, to its higher, 
remedial end, if crimmahty is uot to mcreaso with that 
intellectual aud material advancement of the race which 
IS the essence of modem cinhsation 


The Fulubb of Repeessive Laws 

In India, at any rate the Go\ eminent will only court 
absolute failure, if they seeh to grapple with these new 
forms of lawlessness in the country by either the old Pena 
Code or new and enlarged cnimnal laws especially designed 
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to mfeet tliom Lord Minio forged new weapons almost at 
every legislative session, and wide tiey found new causes- 
of anxiety and trouble for the timid and the peaceful, 
and to some extent demoralised certain sections of the 
people, they did not lessen, but on the contrary, visibly 
increased the very trouble witch was sought to bo cured, 
and while introducing e^cry new measure Lord "Mintos 
Government had to openly confess the faiiuro of its pre- 
decessors to meet the requirements of tho situation A 
partial saUation of that situation came, not fiom a con 
tmuanco of the policj of Lord Slinto, but really from da 
practical re\crsal hy Lord Hardmgo Tho complete 
rctucdj has >et to conic But lor tho miscreant who 
marred tho State entry of the Viceroy into Delhi, the 
situation would ha^o been far more hopeful to-<by tlian 
what It tMileiitl) IS But this sudden recrudwcuico of 
political outrages notwithstanding, Ibc situation is not 
iltogethcr hopeless If will nc\cr be absolutely hopeless 
m India unless the Go\cmuiciit go bach to tho^acthods 
of the last Administration And I ]ia\o too largo a fadh 
ill the atatcsmanl) porccjAioiis ol Lord Hardmgo to belie' c, 
oicii 111 tho face of tho new Conspjracj Act, that thtre 
will be any real rccrudesccuco of the finite policv aslocg 
118 las Lordship rs at the bead of the Indian Admiimtra- 

tioii 


A Co\aTKi;CTI\E PrOItWAL. 

Tho real reined) of this situation will come * 
calm and dispassion ito study of the ps)chol<g) ef 
■cTrnujrA ntA i» 

CQiiclusioaa thus reached, throUt,h tho tnunciaiiua of a 
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poLcy ufcuofidencum and co uperatiuu witli tLe people. 
I tluak, a psychological analysis of the story of the present 
unrest will reveal the fact that the suppression of the 
Swadeshi Samities is very largely responsible for this new 
form of pohtical lawlessness It will serve no useful pur- 
pose to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of that measure 
The troublous condition of the country m 1908 1909 forced 
the Government of Lord Mmto to suppress these Associa- 
tions But we have come to much quieter times now 
The repeal of the Bengal Partition has, to a very large 
extent, removed the excitmg cause of the unrest now 
There is a sincere desire on the part of all parties to let 
bygones be bygones, and return to the old normal state 
of things Thcro is no reason, therefore, to keep up the 
old ban against these Sanutics now But the Government 
cannot, perhaps, openly remove it either Nor would it, 
perhaps, bo wise to allow the reorganisation of theso 
Samities in the old way, outside all official control The 
best thmg to do, therefore, would be to pass a per- 
missive law, like the Indian Conjpany*^ Act, for instance, 
under which people may openly and legitimately com- 
bine for the pursuit of general public good, by self help, 
self organisation, and self taxation They will determme 
their own objects, settle their own memorandum and 
articles of association, and frame their own laws and 
regulations, but mil have to work openly, under official 
supervision of their accounts and official inspection of 
their proceedings And as a price of this privilege, they 
may 'do ’Ue'lti responsiDle, co’flcctive'iy, lor t'ho good 
behaviour of their members, and also bo called upon to help 
the Administration to protect the life and property of the 
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people in their jurisdiction. Such a law, giWng an oppor- 
tunity to the people to revive and reorganise the old Sand- 
tics under legal restrictions and mth legal sanction, will 
do more than any Conspiracy Act, to light rexolutionary 
anarchism in tho country, and save a situation that is 
hccoming almost hopeless. 

Ca^uita : J/orcA, 1013 . 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE PROBLEM OP POLITICAL CRIMES 
IN INDIA. 


The Eco^03IIC Theory op Politicai. Criminalisii, 

It is high time tbat this problem of political enm* 
jQalism was faced boldly botli by the Government and 
the people And the first thing to do is to cleor the 
air of numerous misconceptions that have evidently 
gathered around it Its genesis must be traced, its 
character thoroughly analysed, its strength fully prob- 
ed, and whatever remedy may be reasonably suggested 
by this careful examination, must be fearlessl> appbed 
There are some people, and eren Indian publicists and 
politicians are to be found among them, who tbinh that 
this enmmaUsm has an economic origin The increasing 
keenness of the struggle for existence, and the consequent 
increase m the number of the educated or half educated 
unemployed in the country are, in their opinion, mainly 
responsible for these cnnnual activities But those who 
think this wise foiget the pecuLar^ character and tempera- 
ment of the class from which the pohtical criminals in this 
country are drawn They arc, as a body, young men, 
some of them almost bo}s, with whom the so-called 
struggle for existence has had as jet absolutely no sort 
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of reality Tiey are not as yet among the unemployed 
because they are mostly mere students not called upon 
to seek and find any employment to support themsohcs 
or their famihea A very perceptible percentage of tiem 
belong to well to do famihea who do not feel the pinch 
of poverty and are not acquainted with, the bitterness 
of what 13 Icno^vn as economic struggle in Europe or 
Amcnca Lastly this economic struggle even where it 
exists in this country has not the same significance either 
physically or morah^ as it has in the western countries 
Money counts for infinitely much less among us than 
what it does m European comruumtics Our lindhcr 
physical cnvnronuients coablo us to li>o on much less than 
what tho European or vVmcncan people want Our family 
organisations offer on insurance against 8tar%ation and 
nakedness which is absent m Europe or ^kincnca Our 
^ery system of castes, whatever other disadmntagfs 
it may have has at least this one great moral adiantogc, 
that it prevents tho dollar from being so absolutely al 
mighty as it is in castc-lcss but capitalistic and industnsl 
European society Not necessity but a\ anco or greed make 
people thieves and swindlers hero And tho ovancuiw 
jouiig man is an exception everywhere Tho economic 
theory of tho Imlian unrest, vvLctbcr in its couslitutioual 
and uou cnmmal or m its revolutionary and cnnuasl 
aspect, 13 absolutely unUnablo ui tho faco of thcso 
midcmablo facts And wo must trace it to some otht^ 
cause 

The Giuivitv of the Fcosojiio Pnoni-Esi 
That there ts a very senous econonuc problcrn la tLs 
country, calling aloud for timely solution, need not ho 
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denied There is dire poverty m the land This chronic 
poverty, more than either drought or flood, is responsible 
for the recurrent faminea that decimate the rural popula- 
tions of the provinces subjected to these visitations Thia 
poverty is tellmg very senously upon the physical and 
moral vitahty of the people All these ore facts, and the 
evils due to them must be grappled with But poverty, 
however dire and chronic it may ho, never breeds the 
spirit of violent social revolt among us Petty enmes 
do undoubtedly increase dunng famines and scarcities, 
but vre rarely or never hear of any organised and \ndO' 
spread lawlessness m the country even when people 
dio in their thousands and hundreds of thousands 
through famine and pestilence We are a long suffering 
people, with a large fund of moral and epintual staying- 
power at our back Wc are born fatalists Men die 
when their time is up, not a second earlier or later They 
cannot, with all their strength or wisdom.or wealth or 
earthly influence, increase the allotted span of their life by 
oven a hair s breadth And when no man can live beyond 
his appointed period, it matters but httio whether one dies 
of starvation or of cholera or of any other slower disease 
This IS the view that the Indian nund, whether Hindu or 
Itloslcm, takes of these visitations They are ordained 
by God It IS the will of Isvara or Alla And they 
submit to the inevitable with almost stoic resignation. 
But for this inherent fatahsm m our character and philoso- 
phy of hfe the Government of India by England would 
have been almost impcssible, especially m the presence- 
of the acute economic situation m the country and these 
recurrent famines In fact, economic advancement will 
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not rcmo%e, tut simply increase, the political unrest in 
the country, and add matcnallj to the compJcmties 
of the poLtical prablem , especially if this ad\ance should 
follow, as It IS almost sure to do just no\r, the lines of 
economic progress pursued m Europe and Ainenca The 
slow advance of mdustnalismisalreadyrepudiating all our 
ancient social and ethical % alucs and laying the mines for a 
tremendous social transformation that must more or less 
revolutionise our mental outlook and moral temperament 
The ono saving grace in Indian history and evolution has 
been the noble idealism or spirituality c£ the Indian 
peoples 'Modem industnalism threatens to deprive them 
of this ouo source of strength and sustenance that they 
liave lutherto had It is a distinct menace to our teal 
national U(e Tlic success of this industrial propaganda 
viould inoro or less spell the complete Europeanisation 
of the Indian mind ,Vnd that nould he a very stnotu 
menace as much to our national lifo and culture as to tba 
lintisli conucction itself Indeed, tho mcinco offered hy 
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realise tlie dangers of that “honest sitadeshi’* which ho 
so enthusiastically commended as a set off against the 
Boycott Slovement m Bengal Few, indeed, of our own. 
industrial and economic reformers are conscious of these 
dangers They are absolutely obsessed by European 
thoughts and ideals, and cannot discnininatc the genetaUsa- 
tions of the particularistic economic c^eriences of Europe 
from the universal truths of economic science This is why 
they encourage the false and foolish idea that the present 
political unrest and particularly the cnmiualism with 
which it seems to bo associated m certain quarters are duo 
to poverty and unemployment And the greatest mischief 
worked by the propagation of this false theory consists 
in the wrong estimates of the inner inorol strength of this, 
criminal propaganda which this mean materialistic now 
naturally leads to 

TiIL lOEAtlSM OF THESE CrLMINALS 
In fact, this problem of political criminalism among 
us, would not have been half so serious if it h^d owed its 
ongin to meio poMiity or unemployment in the economic 
sense of the term The real strength ofthia cnminalpro- 
paganda comes not from tho meaner impulse of hunger or 
want, but from tho inspiration of a fundamentally loftier 
ambition Tlie young men who aro being drawn into this 
revolutionary propaganda aio not materialists but idealists 
I do not want anybodyto condono their crimes for that 
reason Lord Ilaidingo has truly said, an assassin 
IS an assassin and a dacoit a dacoit — an enemy of Societ> , 
whatever bo tho motive that prompts him On the con 
trary, tho hcinousness of his enmo is just in proportion 
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to the grandeur of his idealism Idealism implies culture, 
lefined sensibilities, and an educated mind, ^ind when 
culture and enlightenment lend themseUca to any auti 
social propaganda, tlieir crinimality is not bgbtened but 
only deepened Gy it But, however much we may condemn, 
the acts of these pohtical cnminaU, we cannot honestl) 
■deny their idealism Least of all should this idealism 
be Ignored in the constdcraiion of means and appbanccs hy 
■which this cnmmal propaganda must be fought ^Hus 
plaiu fact has not unfortunately , been as yet fully realised 
or frankly Tecoginsed hy those who hate so Car set them 
sehea to soUo this problem ^Ind this is why almost 
every attempt to control or cure these ro%oIut:onaTy 
activities has completely failed so far 

TIesolts op Repbessios 

Lord SLnto tried various forms of repression to fight 
this political criuuiialisii), iguonng tho um\crsal tcstimoi^L 
of history that tho impatient idealist, who so frequeudf 
turns a political cnnunal, canuot be coutrolled or conqucrol 
by physical threats or chastisement Tho very alteirpt- 
to do so canonises tho cnuunal and adds struigth to lui 
cause It happened before our eyes in Btagal diUU^S 
tho prosuit unrest Theso reptessno measures inciitaUy 
Testnet tho Icgitimalo freedom of tho many as a pujash- 
meat for tho cniiunahty of a ftw This is their grest*^^ 
defect Tho failure of tho Polico to trace the author# of * 
jjohtical enmo is visited ujwa tho people at Urge with 
\anous m,w acts and crdmauccs aCccting thcif nght *^1 
free siieech, free orgauuation. and fruj moicintnt. Ar*d 
thuwi restrictive measures moitatly ervato fresh 
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of complaint against estabbslied anthonty, deepens exist- 
ing discontent, and confirms tfie conviction Tviucli tlie re- 
volutionary 13 so anxious to produce m tlie cominuiiity 
that there is a necessary and permanent conihet between 
what 13 good for the x>oopIe and what is to the interest 
-of the Government True statesmanship would try, at 
all costs, to uproot this conviction where it may have 
already taken some root, and prevent its growth where 
there is still room for such prevention For ifc knows 
that it IS here, in this conviction of an imrecoucilcd and 
irreconcilahlo conflict of mterests between the rulers 
and tho ruled m any coimtiy, that all revolutions take their 
birth, and that it is from this that all pohtical criminalism 
draws its vitaLty and strength Lord Minto did not 
undoTStand this truism Tho Anglo Indian officials and 
publicists, as 0 , body, have so fax completely foilod to 
realise this coumonplaco psychology of all rovolutiouary 
patnotism which is tho parent of every form of pohtical 
cnonnahsm with which wc arc acquainted in history 

. The Old Discontent and the New Unrest 

Thcro was considerable discontent among tho articulate 
classes in the country before Lord Curzou's time, but 
really no serious unrest And tho reason was that before 
Lord Curzon came among us, people did not recognise 
any irrcconcilablo antagonism between tho gradual 
fulGlmcnt of their national aspirations and the continuance 
of tho Bntish authority m their country They were 
dreaming pleasant dreams ol a future when India would 
bo as freo as England but Iivo still m pcaco and happmess 
tmder the ocgis of Great Bntam Lord Curron’s acts. 
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and specially his candid ntterances, dashed all these 
hopes down to the ground He told the people in the plain- 
est possible terms, that as long as the Governincnt ol India 
continued to be Bntish, so long the supreme political 
anthonty m thus country must vest in the representatives 
of the Bntish people and that the people of India must he 
content to perpetually occupy a subordinate place The 
higher functions of the State, in the due exercise of which 
the highest manhood of a people find scope and opportunity 
to fully reahse itself, must always be reserved for the for 
cigner m India and not for the children of the soil Not 
the evolution of self government, but the establishment 
of good government was Britain’s recognised mission 
and responsibility in India And e\en Lord Morley lent 
support to this Cilizontan ideal by declaring from has place 
in the House of Commons that the Government of India 
must so far as his imagination went, continue to be a 
persojial Government This cruel truth had never before 
been so cruelly proclaimed in Ijidia or England by any 
responsible Bntish statesman It broke into our dreams, 
dispelled our illusion, and quickened a sense of the 
unreality of all our previous political ideas and activities 
It generated the conviction that there was an irreconcil- 
able conflict between tbo interests of India and those of 
England And it was just this conviction which converted 
the old discontent into the new unrest 

Psychology of the Indian Unbest 
This 13 the simple psychology of the recent develop- 
ments m India Lord Cuxzon only sowed the ivind 
Ho did not see faco to face the work of his own hand I® 
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IS impo3Sil)le to saj ho'^ he would have faced the music 
oi the Auti FartiUou Agitatiou lu Bengal In spite of his 
almost infinite self esteem, Lord Cuizon undoubtedly 
cames a much largei head piece on his shoulders than 
Lord Minto, and it is q^uite possible that he would have 
avoided any violent and open confiict with the people 
he was called upon to rule Trained m the free atmos 
phere of St Stephen’s, Lord Curzon could both give 
and take cruel knocks in political controversies, and was 
distinctly loss fearful of violent speech or open antagonism 
than either Ix>rd Minto or Sur Bampfylde Fuller or Sir 
Andrew Fraser, the three men who are so largely 
responsible, on the official side, for creating the recent 
troubles in Bengal And ueither of these udiniuistrators 
could seize the fundamental problem that faced them 
They did not see that the real trouble arose out of the 
growing conviction of the people that Indian mterests 
and British interests are absolutely irreconcilable m 
the present and even future political life and history of 
British domination in this country "Whatever meastiies 
they adopted to fight this new unrest therefore, instead 
of weakenmg, helped only to strengthen and deepen this 
convittion the more 

The Boot of the Disease 
Psychologically, this problem of political cniamalism 
among us owes its ongm to this conviction of the irrecon* 
cilableness of the highest aspirations and interests of the 
Indian people with those of the British people and the 
Bntish Empire This conviction is very widespread, rf 
not absolutely uiuversal, among the articulato classes 
P, NE 17 
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m the country Out of conviction has grown the ideal 
of absolute political independence ■which is the avowed 
objective of the Indian revolutionary I doubt it very 
much if it 13 not also thefarofi ideal of many Indian 
politicians and patriots who have neither connection nor 
sympathy, however secret, with any form of revolu 
tionary nationalism in the co'ontry Even Mr Gokhale 
would not impose any ** limit upon the pohtical ideal ” or 
ambition of his people , but he accepted the ideal of 
Colomal Self Government because it seemed to him 
more practical The ■vision and fat sight, lUumined by 
the ideal of Universal Humanity towards which all national 
evolutions tend as their ultimate end and goal— that 
could reveal the true basis of a permanent and reasonable 
reconciliation between Indian aspirations and British 
interests, have not so far been vouchsafed to many Indian 
pohticians And they are, therefore, di^nded as a class 
practically into two sections — the opportunist and the 
revolutionary The opportunist can profit by the excesses 
of the revolutionary, and extend his power and improve 
his status ■with the Government by standing by them m 
their fight ■with the former , but he can never hope to curt 
or control pohtical cnminalism in the country In 
this very coahtion between the Government and the 
opportumst pohtician, directly helps to advance the 
revolutionary propaganda It encourages the authorities 
in the pursmt of relentless repression This repression* m 
its turn, increases the bit^tcmess of tho people and help* 
the spread of revolutionary sentiments m the coininunity» 
and directly increasea the facihtiea of the revolutionary 
pohtician to secure fresh recruits for his cnmin 
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propagauda It is m tlus way that a shortsighted Bureau^ 
oraoy, prone to fight iinrest by repression, a body of 
opportunist politicians without any sound pohtical philo* 
sophy OT any lofty and fax reaching vision, and a gang of 
impatient idealists moved by a passion for freedom, 
tho concept of which has evidently been borrowed 
from the mspnations of foteign history aud aheu culture, 
— theso three have combined to create a situation dominated 
by almost universal unreason on every side And tho 
remedy can only come with the returning reason and the 
widonmg vision of -all the three classes who have brought 
about tho present impasse 

The Responsibility op the Indian C I D 
And I hope that Lord Hatdinge at least has been 
thoroughly confirmed by this time m the conviction, of 
which we have had many proofs m his Lordship^s acts 
and utterances in this country, that pobtical cnminality 
can no more he put down by rigorous repressions m 
India than it has bceu in other parts of the cavibsed 
world Crimea, whether prompted by political or by 
personal motives, must be as severely dealt with, when 
duly detected, as the laws provide But it is suicidal 
folly to set up a sort of political mquisition in the country, 
and encourage or aHow the pohee to go about hunting 
sedition and anarchism id the conuuumty It is suicidal, 
because these inquisitorial methods help the revolutionary 
propagauda, by inflaming the passions of sensitive youth 
They never mdulge m these methods m England Lord 
Hardingc is thoroughly acquainted with tho character 
and quahficatioDS of the Cnmmal Intelligence Department 
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m England, and need not be reminded that no police 
officer in London would touch any person without very 
substantial pn7nd fac%e evidence in his possession of the 
guilt of that person, however great may be his suspicion 
against him More than one pohee officer in Loudon 
told mo that Scotland Yard was morally conviuced of the 
complicity of a certain Indian student in London with 
the crime for which poor Dhingra, Sir Curzou Wyllie’e 
assassin, paid with his life But they gave him absolutely 
no trouble, cveept quietly and e%cn respectfully shadowing 
hi3 movements ^Umost every Lidian student m England, 
and more particularly m London, was treated practically 
as a political suspect m those da>“8, and lus movements 
wore constantly watched bj the officers of the London 
C I D Some of theso young men were living with 
Dhingra in the same house, when Sir Curzou U’>lhc wu 
murdered But while the police made a thorough search 
of Dhingra’s rooms and took charge of his belongings* 
his Indian co lodgers wero subjected to no ciamiuatieu 
or annoyance whatever There was no desire to hunt out 
Dhingra's inends and associates and connect them with 
his enme Such wisdom, such patience, such scrupulous 
regard for the sanctities of pnvnto relations and pcxsonsl 
freedom aropracticallyunknown m this countrj 
are, practicallj , unknown even in Eurojn*, ouUido th® 
United Kingdom It is to these virtues of the Bntuh 
Police Forco that wo owo the wonderful internal peace 
that Bnlaiu enjoys, m tbo face of the increasing 
of her iKilitical factions and claAS-eonfiicts But te* 
Anglo Indian publicists or officials seem to uiulcrstasd 
this plain truth Lvciy jwlitical offence, tbcrrlif;* 
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drives them to cry out for larger powers, but not greater 
wisdom or honesty — ^wider latitudes, but not more scrupu- 
lous regard for people’s rights or liberties — for tho Indian 
police force, and greater freedom from, the lestramts of 
law and procedure for tho Indian Magistracy 

Political Crimes and Popular 
Indifference 

It IS not easy to say how and why many of these 
enmes go absolutely undetected Pobtical entnes are 
difficult of detection m every country How many cases of 
arson evidently committed by tho nubtant Enfcish suffra- 
gettes, have so far been brought home to the actual 
offenders ^ The percentage of ucdctceted pobtical crimi- 
nals in England is not smaller, 1 think, but considerably 
larger than lu this country Yet no British publicist or 
politician arraigns the Bntish public or any section of 
It either for shielding these offenders "What jUBtification, 
then, bas the Anglo Indian scribe to indict the Indian 
public for shielding the Indian revolutionary ^ The 
majority of the Bntishpeople are not in sympathy with the 
suffragette propaganda They do not hesitate to condemn 
the acts and utterances ,of “ these hystenc women ” Yet 
they do not care to bunt out the woman or her male 
accomplice who not only destroys people’s property but 
even commits mischiefs that may result m loss of h uman 
life They do not simply cate to employ then own time 
and energy lu domg thmgs for which they pay the Govern- 
ment to keep the police and the magistracy This is also 
the meanmg of the so called indifference of the Indian 
pubhc in the work of the detection of the pohtical offender. 
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But tliere is also anothetj and a deeper reason ior it 
People in this country almost inherently shrmh from 
causing harm to anybody, be he a fnend or a ioe of the 
social life They have, no doubt, the common passions 
of humanity, and are as relentless persecutors of their 
personal enemies as are found m any other country or 
community But that is due to tbeir ammabsm It is 
not their ideal Resist no irrong is that ideal They may, 
as men of flesh and blood, fight for theurperson or their 
property and demand even an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, m their private and personal relations , but it 
13 none of their business, they feel, to inflict sufferings upon 
another man or Troman for any ^rrong that he or she may 
have done to another party So far os the retributive 
functions of society are concerned, the Indian is practically 
devoid of what the European calls his sense of public duty 
To his inherited lack of this sense of pubhe'duty has been 
added now a strong dismchnatiou to get mixed up with 
the proceedings of the police It is, indeed, more than 
mere disinclination There is a distinct horror of the police 
in the Indiau community. Neither as complainant 
as accused nor even as witness do people receive any* 
except the most irntatmg if not occasionally also the 
most oppressive, treatment from the Indian Police It 
18 not really the dread of the terrorist, upon which the 
Ignorant and unimagmativo Anglo Indian senbe so con 
stantly harps, that deters people from helping the pohco 
in the detection of pohticalcnmes, but it is rather the drea 
of the police themselves that prevents the pubho fro“* 
offermg whate\ er help it may possibly bo m their power to 
render in the detection of these cnmmals. Any increase. 
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therefore, m the powers of the police or o£ the prerogatives 
of the magistracy will not only fail to lead to greater 
detection or more efiective prevention of political cnmes, 
but will, on the contrary, simply increase the present 
antagonism of the people towards the pohco and shake 
their confidence m the integrity of the law courts which 
IS now, as it has always been, the greatest bulwark of the 
Bntish Government m India 

The Moral Support op the Revoldtiovary 

PBOPAOAirDA 

The fact of the matter, really, is not that the people 
are afraid of the terronsts, bat that they an® %h«nhjtp]y m 
difieient to the Government With the ilhterate masses 
this ladifierenco is part of their inherent inertia With 
tho articulate classes it is, really, their only protest 
against the autocratic and soul less methods of the 
admimstration to which they are subject There are very 
few active revolutionanes m the country , but there is a 
very large class of people who lacking the recklessness 
of the political anarchist, yet feel almost unconsciously 
glad at their cnmmal activities Even those who sincerely 
coudenon these activities do so out of the dread of fresh 
oppressions which may follow m consequence of these 
outrages, and not out of any intellectual or moral convic* 
tion of the folly or smfulness of the anarchiul jropa^nda 
But large numbers actually enjoy the dwu,j;c£tuie of the 
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Wisdom and far-sigbt both m tie Grovemment and the 
people, without which this problem of political cnmmaLsin 
can never be satisfactorily solved To advance tliia 
solution, it must be clearly realised that the strength of 
the revolutionary propaganda in country is mainly 
derived from the almost universal conviction, among 
every class of the commumty, that the free and im 
restricted self fulfilment of the Indian peoples is absolutely 
irreconcilable with the perpetuation of the British con- 
nection For want of a sound political philosophy and 
Jack of vision of that UniverBal Humamty towards which 
-“through nationalism, socialism, and a score other “isms ’* 
of our time all the races of the world are slowly but surely 
moving this is the real psychological origin and support 
of revolutionary unrest among us The politician without 
any political philosophy, the patriot without the spirit 
of devotion or the capacity for sacrifice , tile leader of pubbc 
opimon whose only rule of conduct is expediency, the 
pubLcist Without statesamnship who condemns in puhlio 
m the press and the platform, but commends in private, 
lu unguarded talk with close fnends and associates — the 
energy, the courage, the pluck and resourcefulness of the 
young anarchists and who reaps the richest harvest, ni 
personal preferment and expansion of class pnvileges, 
from their revolutionary activities — these are the real 
moral support of this crmunal propaganda And no 
repression can really touch these These are the real 
enemies of peaceful progress in tho country And yet it is 
to these very classes that the Government have so often to 
look to for counsel and co operation m their fi^t again®* 
this so called anarchism in our midst 
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It 13 , indeed, high timo tliat the Government and 
the non-official Anglo-Indian community clearly and fully 
realised the fact that nut only would not the true cure or 
prevention of this revolutionary nationahsm in India 
be efiected by rigorous repression, hut that the real remedy 
of this evil would not also come from the conciliation of 
the classes whom the authorities have hitherto been 
seeking to cultivate It must be clearly lecogmsed that 
the mtellectual leadership of the country has completely 
passed out of the hands of the successful lawyer or the 
respectable landholder — ^the man with a stake m the 
country The member of the local or the Impenal Legis- 
lative Council never was, and much less is now, thethought- 
leader of the comniuiuty The very expansion and 
reform of these Councils, under Lord l^Iorley’s scheme, 
have helped a visible depreciation of even the old market- 
values of these memberships Council-elections, it is 
notorious, are never fought among us, upon grounds of 
public pohey, but absolutely on pnvate and personal 
grounds These elections have not, therefore, been of any 
appreciable help m brmgmg only men with brains and 
character to the front, but have rather mcreased the 
opportunities for mtrigue of the men with money, eager 
to secure the prestige and patronage that close association 
with the members of the Government is supposed to lend 
to the “ Hon’bles ” Neither the actual nor the potential 
members of council, have any real influence over the 
deeper currents of pubhc thought and sentiments in the 
country. They ate as much out of touch with the forces 
that contribute to revolutionary unrest as the officials 
themselv^ It is absolutely of no use whatever cultivating 
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this section o{ the co mmnnity for fighting the present 
pobtical criminalism m the country. 

We have had ample evidence already of the exceed- 
ingly feeble hold that the Indian official or demi official 
classes have upon revolutionary thought among us The 
case of Gireendra Mohan Das* should serve as an eye opener 
to the Government in. this direction Had Babu Yannni 
Mohan Das, whose loyalty and devotion to the Government 
he serves are absolutely above suspicion, any moral hold 
upon his own son, Qireendra could never have been so 
easily captured] by the anarchists, as is alleged by the 
police And Gireendra’s is not a solitary case either? 
f hough it IS the only ore that his come to light It is only 
natural that this should be so For we cannot expect the 
selfish caution and wordly prudence of age from sensitive 
aud impressionable youth Least of all can these virtues 
be expected of young men brought up m comparative ease 
and affluence The class that, m the older geneiatjons, 
swelled the army of wild and libertine youth, who wasted 
their substance upon publicans and prostitutes, now seem 
to find good many recruits for the revolutionary pro 
paganda The psychology of lawlessness whether social or 
political IS really the same In hoth cases it is due to the 

irresistible impulse of youthful animalism and enthusiasm 
that seeks an outlet for its exuberant energy and rest 
lessness through these anti social channels And it is just 
here in this universal psychological fact and experience, 
that we must seek for and find tho true key to the solution 
of this problem of political cnminalism m the coun try 

• Giroeiulra u Its son oi a Deputy Magiatrate 
oonricted and aentcaced as a political cruamaL 
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The toot-cause of thiq evU 13, as I have already point od 
oat firstly intellectual, and secondly psTchophysical 
The conNictiou that the conflict hetween Indian ^ationahsiu 
and Bntish Imperialism is unreconciled and absolutely 
ureconcilable is the intellectual cause of every form of 
revolutionary patriotism in the country and this convic 
tion receives daily support from tie reckless utterances of 
tho Anglo Indian press and the differentiating treatment 
partly sanctioned by law but largely prompted by race- 
partiality and colour kinship as between the Indian 
and the European received from ummaginativo Bntish 
officials m the country It 13 unreasonable to cspect the 
Viceroy to control either this press or these offinals But* 
it IS only right that Hu Escellencj should know 
tho real source nhcnce the rc%olutionary movement 
receives its pnncipat sentimental impetus Lord 
Minto either did uot see or could not correctly ap 
protso tho moral sigiuficaoco of these facts Ho did uot 
realise that the v ery support which the knglo Indian 
press gave to his repressive measures created more lovo 
lutionancs m the country than perhaps those ineasures- 
theinsclvcs Tho Viceroy way not control the knglo 
Indian press hut His Evcellcncy can to some ovteut at 
least ubutralise the evil it breeds partly by the occasional 
administration ol open rebuke of its reckless and irritating 
methods and largely by pubbely disclaiming all association 
or sympathy with its wild counsels whenever tho discus 
Sion of any vital pubhc question gives him an opportunity 
of doing It Lord Hardmgo has already shown in tho 
repeal of tho Partition of Bengal and tho settle- 
ment of the Cawnpore Hosque dispute that ho is no 
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Tvorsliipper ol the Anglo ^dian fetish called prestige 
There are minor occasions that come every now and 
"then, when his lordship may well act similaily and 
withdraw or leacind any measure or act or policy that 
may be found to come mto conflict with any vital 
conviction of the people, and that may lend any 
support to the impxisssioo, already very widespread 
-in the articulate Indian community, that the deve- 
lopment of the real manhood of the people is viewed 
With alarm and 13 sought to be repressed by the Govern- 
ment, in the interests of the existmg pohtical or economic 
asceadency of the British nation And fiaaUy it would 
help the present situation more than most people can 
imagine just now, if His Excellency could place on record 
a reasoned statement of British policy m India, pointing 
out the possible Imes of development worked by the pies 
sure of the actualities of the present situation in the 
British Empire on the one side and m world politics on 
the other, frankly and unequivocably indicating the 
bases upon which there can and must be a complete recon- 
ciliation between the fullest self expansion and self 
fulfllment of the composite Indian nation and the mainten- 
ance and consolidation of the present British Eiiipire» 
a reconciliation that is essential as much for the future 
of Indian Nationalism itself as it is for British Impenahsm 
All tins will xemov e, I do not say completely, but without 
doubt very considerably, the present conviction that 
Indian and British interests are absolutely irreconcilable, 
and consequently the only hope for India lies m the 
ultimate severaiice of their present connection with 
■Great Britain, howsoever it may have to be worked out 
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Lord Habdinoe’s Position 
But Lord Hardmge alone will not be able to do all 
that IS Te(^uired to remove the intellectual conditions that 
create political criminalism in the country His lord- 
ship’s position IS exceedingly dehcate and difficult Ke- 
has to consult the wishes of tbo Bntish Cabinet and 
follow the instructions of the Secretary of State for 
India who directly represents the supreme administrative- 
authority m the Bntish-Indiaa Empire He has also 
to consider the susceptibilities of tbe Indian Civil Service 
on tho one side and of the powerful Anglo Indian com- 
munity on tho other His pronouncements howeior 
statesmanly and sound, must necessanlj be very cautions 
His acts must, m tho \cTy nature of things, be tenta- 
tive Ho has not a clean slate to write upon He is 
hampered by tho policies and acts of his predecessors 
Ho must keep up, m any case, a show of continuity with 
tho post traditions and character of Bntish rule m India 
He may, if he hkes, try to conciliate public feelings m regard 
to particular questions, but bo cannot altogether remove 
the conviction already deep rooted and widespread in. 
tbo country, that the interests of tbo Indian jicople are aa 
yet not only unreconciled but are eternally irreconcilable 
with those of tho Bntish Government and tho Bntish 
people. Besides his lordship cannot claim any long and 
intimate acquaintance with tbo psychology of tho Indian 
mmd or tho inner ideals and possibilities of tbo Indian 
nation Ho has, consequently, to movo moro or less 
m tho dark, with his own intelligence and imagination 
as his only hght Ho has to tako ono step at a time, 
and wait for tho actual consequences that it may lead to. 
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before be can make another ptonounceinent or take 
another step Lord Hardjngc in bis Despatch oi August 
1911 made a cautious but pregnant pronouncement 
He indicated therein a pobcy of reform and recoacibation 
infimtely more Btateamanly and far-reacbmg than what 
cither Lord Morley or Lord Minto ever did. He did it, 
it 13 clear, almost in the teeth of the opposition of the 
Indian Bureaucracy and the Bntish Jingo And he had, 
necessarily, to wait to see the results of this pronounce* 
ment before he could either make bis meaning clearer, 
or matenabse the ideas and ideals- of that state-document 
m actual acts and institutions. Sound adrmmstrstive 
poUciea are always expenmental Unfortunately, howeveTi 
Lord Hardinge’s eapenineut did not succeed as well as 
Its intnnsio merits des^ved, and as, possibly, bis lordship 
iumself expected The unrest was not visibly aStcted 
by It Without completely or even appreciably concihst- 
ing Indian sentiments, the repeal of the Bengal Partition 
and the removal of the Capital to Delhi aroused the 
violent bostUity of the commercial cominumty of Calcutta 
and the secret antagonism of that subordinate officialdom 
which was mainly lesponsiblo for the repressive measures 
of Lord llmto. The Anglo-ludtau publicist and the Anglo- 
Indian Bureaucrat correctly read the trends of this neW 
pobcy and saw m it an attempt to weaken their hoi 
upon the course of the administration of the country 
But the Indian pubhcists also failed, as a class, to so® 
that the repeal of tho Bengal Partition and the measnrea 
with which It was joined meant a good deal more thnn 
what appeared on the surface. While everybody thank 
the Viceroy for his generosity, few recognised Ins uisdom* 
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Some saw m the repeal of the Partition what they called 
the triumph of constitutional agitation , others set it to 
the activities of the so-called extremists , but very few saw 
in the new development a xecogmtion of the irresistible 
forces of world-pohtics and the complexities of the pro- 
blems of internal readjustment of the British Empire 
They did not see how intimately was Lord Hardinge’s 
pohcy connected with the rejuvenescence of China on the 
one side and the resurgence of the Moslem world on the 
other, under the luapiratioa of a Pan Islamio Bentinient 
that IS rapidly spreading, particularly among the Maho- 
medan populations of India and Egypt They did not see 
how these new developments m contemporary history 
and pohtics called for an early and permanent reconcilia- 
tion between Indian and Bntisb interests, for the very 
life of the Bntish Empire itself Neither m the press 
nor in the platform, neither in the Congress nor anywhere 
else, was any attempt made by any Indian publicist or 
pohtician to seize the real meamng and sigmficance of 
Lord Haidmge's Despatch and explain these to the people. 
That document, therefore, practically failed of its purpose. 
What sbght impression was created in the country by the 
publication of this Despatch was destroyed by the ill- 
considered disclaimer of Lord Crewe And there was not 
sufficient pohtical far sight or even diplomatic cunning 
in the country, to point out and prove the absolute worth- 
lessness of this disclaimer in the face of the gathering 
forces of Impenal evolution and world pohtics which 
had been creating an imperious need for the reconciliation, 
of all conffictmg mterwts within the British Empire, so 
that it may successfully meet all possible dangers of the 
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neT? Situation Insh Home Buie, Egyptian Self Govern 
ment, and Indian Autonomy, along federal lines, these 
are all parts of the one And the same impena! policy 
and have for their object the consohdation of the British 
Empire And no verbal disclaimer could alter histone 
conditions or prevent the pursuit of a policy that is based 
upon the pnmary instmcts of self preservation This 
fact was never brought home to the Indian people This 
IS why Lord Hardmge’s pobey failed to remove the intel- 
lectual cause of the unrest to the extent it might and 
should have done 

The Duty of our Thought-Leaders 
There is, however, yet time for the leaders of Indian 
thought to CO operate with the Viceroy in creating pubbo 
con_f^rwe m. the feasibibty of a* reasonable and per* 
mane -.•Reconciliation between nationabst aspirations 
in India and the fundamental requirements of the integrity 
of the present British Empire But this co operation 
must be different from what the Indian Bureaucracy have 
hitherto been wantmg of the people They never took 
counsel with us in either diagnosing the disease or m the de- 
termination of theremedythatistobeappbed They for®^ 
ed theic own conclusions, preaciibed their own remedies, 
and all that the leaders of the people were asked to do 
•was to carry out the wishes and orders of the Bureaucracy 
in this matter True oo operation was impossible under 
these circumstances The former knew that the offici 
diagnosis was incorrect They saw that the official remedy 
would only aggravate the disease But to question the 
correctness of the ono, ox to refuse the application of t ® 
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other, involved senoua personal risks Every Indian was 
more or less under tlie aiadow of suspicion To refuse to 
accept the dictates of the Buxeaucracy meant the registra- 
tion of their names m the black books of the Pohee No 
frank co operation was possible, therefore, under the ilinto 
reginiCf The Minto methods have therefore failed Neither 
Ijotd iloilev not his “ man on the spot " had any correct 
appreciation of the real problem that faced them They 
did not reabsQ the fact that the unrest which they were 
called upon to settle was fundamentally different from the 
educated discontent that had sought expression through 
the agitations of the Indian National Congress At the 
back of tho Congress agitations, there was no deep and 
strong conviction that tho political and economic interests 
of India were irreconcilable with those of Great Britam 
On tho contrary, the Congress propaganda taci\l-*bnt 
firmly based itself upon the contrary coniictiolk The 
Bureaucracy did not understand that the new conflict 
was more of thoughts and cultures than of mere matenal 
interests They utterly failed to see that this new unrest 
was due more to the spirit and attempt of self preservation 
than those of self assertion, of the ancient culture and 
civibsation of India against the onslaughts of aggressive 
European culture and civilisation Abo\e all they utterly 
failed to appraise the spiritual inspiration and significance 
of this new ferment m the country The real conflict is 
between ideabsm and matenabsm But neither Lord 
hlorley nor Lord Mmto nor their advisers had the trainmg 
anh eqmpmen’t 'lor heaung wifn a con2uct o'l €nis 'mncl. 
A child of the French Dlummation, brought up on the 
philosophy of Hill and Bentham and the nineteenth 
P, I'E 18 
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new Situation Insh Home Rule, Egyptian Self Govem- 
meut, and Indian Autonomy, along iederal lines, tiese 
are all parts of the one and the same imperial policy 
and have for their object the consoLdation of the Bntish 
Empire And no verbal disclaimer could alter histone 
conditions or prevent the pursuit of a policy that is based 
upon the pnmary instincts of self preservation This 
fact was never brought home to the Indian people This 
iB why Lord Hardmge’s policy failed to remove the intel- 
lectual cause of the unrest to the extent it might and 
should have done 

The Duty of ouh Thouqht-Leadees 
There is however, yet time for the leaders of Indian 
thought to CO operate with the Viceroy in creating public 
con^^‘nc;<^ m the feasibiUty of a reasonable and 
mane^uv'^recoaciUation between nationahst aspirations 
in India and the fundamental requirements of the integrity 
of the present British Empire But this co-operation 
must be different from what the Indian Bureaucracy bare 
hitberto been wantmg of the people They never took 
counsel with us m either diagnosing the disease or m the do* 
terimnation of the remedy that is to be appbed Theyform 
ed their own conclusions, prescribed their own remedies/ 
and all that the leaders of the people were asked to do 
was to carry out the wishes and orders of the Bureaucracy 
in this matter True co operation was impossible under ^ 
these circumstances The former knew that the ofBcn^^ 
diagnosis was incorrect They saw that the official remedy 
would only aggravate the disease But to question the 
correctneaa of the one, otto refuse the application of the 
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other* involved senoua personal risks Every ludna was 
more or less under the shadow of suspicion To refuse to 
accept the dictates of the Bureaucracy meant the registra- 
tion of then names m the black books of the Police No 
flank CO operation was possible, therefore, under the ilinto 
rejnM The Minto methods have therefore failed Neither 
Lord Slorlev not his ‘ man on the spot ’ had any correct 
appreciation of the real problem that faced them They 
did not realise the fact that the unrest which they were 
called upon to settle was fundamentally different from the 
educated discontent that had sought expression through 
the agitations of the Indian National Congress At the 
back of the Congress agitations there was no deep and 
strong conviction that tbe pobtical and econorruc interests 
of India were irreconcilable with those of Great Britain 
On the cottttacy, the Congress propaganda tacit,k‘'but 
firmly based itself upon the contrary convictioH The 
Bureaucracy did not understand that the new confiict 
was more of thoughts and cultures than of mere mntcnal 
interests They utterly failed to see that this new imrest 
was duo more to the spirit and attempt of self preservation 
than those of self assertion, of the ancient culture and 
civilisation of India against tho onslaughts of aggressive 
European culture and civilisation Above all they utterly 
failed to appraise the spiritual inspiration and sigmficance 
of this new ferment in the country The real conflict is 
between idealism and matenahsm But neither Lord 
Moricy nor Lord Minto nor their advisors had the training 
and equipment for dealing with a conflict of this land. 
A child of tho French lUummation brought up on tho 
philosophy of Mill and Bcntham and the nineteenth 
r, NE - 18 
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called mto being — of tbe Bobenng influence of tte older 
and more prudent politicians Had there not been a 
complete break up between these two schools of pohtical 
thought in the’ country, the so called ‘ Moderates ” would 
have to quietly advance, up to a certain point, towards 
the thoughts and ideals of the so called “ Extremists ” 
and the latter also would ha\e to accommodate them 
selves, to a considerable extent, to the susceptibilities 
of the former Tina would have absolutely prevented 
the growth, of any propaganda of revolutionary violence 
in the country But neither Lord Moxley nor Lord Mmto 
had the insight and tho far sight to see all this lord 
Hardmge has a clearer vision of tho situation and this 
IS why it IS no longer unthinkable on our part to co operate 
with Hia Excellency in finding a solution for the problem 
of political cnminahsm m the country 

The Principle op Reconciliation 
ibnd our first duty, as well as of the Government 
here, is first to discover and then to pubhcly proclaim 
and accept some pnnciple of permanent reconcihation 
between tho passion for political autonomy and self 
fulfilment of the articulate Indian populations on the oue 
side, and the preservation of the unity and integrity of 
the association now known as the Bntish Empire, on the 
other Complete national autonomy m India, mside that 
Impenal Federation which is slowly bmlding itself up 
m the Bntish Empire, is the only reasonable basis of this 
reconciliation It is on this basis that the Insh problem 
IS being sought to he solved On the same basis, and out 
of the same pnmary needs of the Empire, tho Indian 
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ceatury individualistic rationalism in England, Lord 
Morley is, in spite of his superior culture and mentaLty, 
an anaichronisni m twentieth century thought and life 
Lord Mm tn was a commonplace pohtician, without either 
vision or espenence. And it is not at all Burpnsing that 
neither of them had a correct understanding of the situa 
tion they were called upon to deal with Lord Morley 
by his utterances and Lord Mint© by both word and deed, 
mdirectly contributed to d^'cpen the conviction, that poh 
tical freedom in India, even of the type that is enjoyed 
by the British Colonies, was absolutely incompatible with 
the perpetuation of the British connection "While Lord 
Morley’s utterances and Lord Mmto’s measures deepened 
this conviction, their so-called “reforms'* and “con- 
cessions ’’ did not at all touch the outermost fringe of the 
problem which, it created On the contrary, the cicatioik 
of separate communal electorates for the Hahomcdaiifl 
lent strength to the belief that nolhiDg was really further 
from the minds of these pohtiaansthan to help the evolu- 
tion of national umty and the consolidation of the different 
Indian communities, with a view to gradually tram them 


for any real form of self government or pohtical autonomy* 
The policy of cultivating the Moslems as against the Hindus, 
and of helping the so called “ Moderates ’* as agauist 
the “ Extremists'* was exceedingly foolish, for it 
created a new sense of self importance m the Maho- 


medans, the fruits of which the Government is reaping m 
the present Mahomedan unrest , and by separating tho 
so colled “ Extremists ** fromtlioso colled “Moderates, Jt 
deprived the united politico! life of the country oud, 
more particularly, the new forces which recent dc^ clopmeals 
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called into being — of the sobering influence of the older 
and more prudent politiciana Had there not been a 
complete breakup between these two schools of pohtical 
thought in the' country, the so called “ Moderates ’* would 
have to quietly advance, up to a certain point, towards 
the thoughts and ideals of the so called “ Extremists ” 
and the latter also would have to accoioniodate them 
selves, to a considerable extent, to the susceptibihties 
of the former This would have absolutely pre\ented 
tho growth of any propaganda of revolutionary violence 
m the country But neither Lord Worley nor Lord Mmto 
had the insight and the far sight to see all this Lord 
Hardmge has a clearer vision of the situation, and this 
IS why It 13 no longer unthmkable on our part to co operate 
with His Excellency m finding a solution fox the problem 
of pohtical cnminalism m the country 

The Prilciple op RECO^clLIATlo^ 

And oui first duty, as well as of tho Government 
here, is first to discover and then to publicly proclaim 
and accept some principle of permanent reconciliation 
between the passion for pohtical autonomy and self 
fulfilment of tho articulate Indian populations on the one 
side, and the preservation of the unity and integrity of 
the association now known as the British Empire, on the 
other Complete national autonomy m India, inside that 
Impenal Federation which la slowly building itself up 
in the British Empire, is the only reasonable basis of this 
reconcihation It is on this basis that the Irish problem 
13 being sought to be soUed On the same basis, and out 
of the same primary needs of the Empire, the Indian 
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problem must abo be sought to be solved Lord Hardinga 
has practically, so fax as his official position pernntted 
him to do so, accepted this ideal of national autonomy 
for India He has laid the foundations of this complete 
national autonomy, xrhich la a continent like India, 
contaimng diverse races and cultures, must evolve on 
broad federal hues — by proclaiming “Provincial Auto 
nomy,” as the objectivo of the pobcy that has been 
materialised in the repeal of the Cnrzonian Partition of 
Bengal, the redistnbution of temtory with which this 
Partition has been repealed, and the transfer of the Capital 
to Delhi, which as the seat of the future Federal Govern* 
ment of the country has been formed, hko the Distnct of 
Columbia m the United States, into a separate Adminis 
tratite Unit by itself All these are clear proofs of the 
acceptance by the Viceroy of the ideal of an autonomous 
federation in India, which will be gradually incorporated, 
as an equal among equals, into the larger Federation of 
the Empire, towards which the histone evolution of Great 
Britain and her Colonies is visibly moving And the rcah 
as ■<iistmguished from the terbal, value of this policy of 
Lord Hardinge — which has evidently had the sanction 
of the British Cabinet and His Jlajesty the King-Einp<;i®^ 
himself, for ho personally camo ont to India to inaugurate 
these changes — is derived from, the latest developments m 
world politics, more particularly in China and the Islamic 
world, that have actually forced it upon our rulers m the 
interest of their own future And if^only we could realise 
the sigmficanco of these new developments to our own 
future also, wo too would seo that the pursuit of this policy 

is as much to our own into^st as an infant or rejuvenescent 
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nation, as it is to that of our present rulers Never before 
was it more true and real than it is to-day, that the fates 
of India and Great Britain are indissolubly bound up 
together iVnd it is here, m the proclamation and preach- 
ing of this ideal and principle, in such a way as will open 
the ejes of both the rulers and the ruled to the danger 
of cither party pursuing any other ideal, and thus 
create the conviction that this ideal and principle constitute 
a real basis of reconciliation between their conflicting 
intcrcats and furnish the only line of least resistance for 
theircommou histone evolution in the immediate future — 
that the leaders of thought among us may well and eflec* 
lively CO operate vntb at least the present head of the 
Indian Guvemmeut ^\nd in pioportiun as they will be 
able to do this, m that proportion they vnlJ deprive what- 
ever political cnminahsm may actually be m the country, 
of every vestige of secret sjmpathy and moral or xutelleo 
tual support that it may be receiving from the people 

Tub Condition op Co-operation 
But the leaders of thought in the country will not be 
able to do this niuch-needcd work unless and until there is 
a radical change in the spirit of the local administrations 
The present sjstem of police espionage must bo changed, 
root and branch, that is the first condition of this 
CO operotion The men who are usually employed to watch 
and report upon political speeches and writings are rarely 
fitted for tho work entrusted to them They are mostly 
without any liberal education and are steeped m the 
idea that theu: duty is not simply to report what is 
actually said or done, but also to interpret these and dccid$-7- 
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whether they make for sedition or not They are always 
on the look-out for overt or covert political crimes » and the 
ordinary human mind is so constituted that it generally 
succeeds in finding out the purposes or meanings they are 
on the look out for in other people’s words or acts It is 
foolish to wish or expect that those who are responsible 
for peace and order in the country can afford to abolish 
their Intelhgence Sureau The authorities must keep 
themselves fully informed from day to day of whatever 
IS going on in the districts under their charge Let them 
do so by all means but let the information they receive 
be correct and reliable Let men of educated intelligence 
and sterling honesty bo employed in this most dohcate 
task Let them bo men of proper education, properly 
paid, and above all, let there be no toleration of any 
untruth or carelessness or needless exercise of authority or 
of any the least attempt to cause wanton annoyance to 
people they may be set to watch and report upon And 
above ail, let them bo so trained to keep their oivn counsel 
and conceal the fact that they are watching any one, 
that no one will suspect them of being an officer of the 
Pohtical Intelligence Department To do this saccessfullv, 
all evidence of the members of this Pohtical Intelhgence 
Department, must bo declared as inadmissible m oay 
criminal proceedings for pohtical offences In a word, 
to enable the thought leaders of the people to co operate 
with the authorities m fighting political cnminobsin, 
the rights of free speech, free writing, free organisation 
for ci\ac purposes, that have practically been taken away 
by the Government of Lord ilbnto, must be restored to tie 
people Unless this is done, even those who may be 
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Sincerely anxious to put down this criminal propaganda 
will find little or no opportumty of takmg any rational 
steps in the matter It matters but little whether the 
Minto laws are openly repealed or not , but there must bo 
ample and convincing evidence before the public that the 
old spirit no longer rules the acts and attitudes of 
the Government in the matter of popular political 
activities 

Freedom and Social Order 
Indeed, it must be dearly understood that without a 
restoration of our old rights of free speech both in the 
press and the platform, the intellectual cause and origin of 
this political ctimuiaUsQi in the country will never be effec- 
tively removed For it is not enough that we should co 
operate with Lord Hardmge m proclaimmg and preaching 
the principle and policy that reconcile the ideal of Indian 
autonomy with the continuance of the British connection 
and the maintenance of the fimdamental integrity of the 
present British Empire but wo must also convince our 
people that under existing conditions this is the one only 
possible hne of national self fulfilment for them Intellec- 
tual convictions are produced always upon certain psycho- 
logical conditions the verv first of these conditions 

is that there should be no confiict upon fundamental 
grounds In arguing an individual out of any error, 
you must first of all accept the postulates of his position, 
and agree with him upon what he considers to be absolutely 
true or vital In seeking to convert the Indian revolution- 
ary, we must, therefore, accept his fundamental position, 
however provisionally it may be , nay more, we must fully 
and smcerely sympathise with his ultimate ideal That 
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ideal IS, we know, absolute independence In tbo abstract, 
there is no unieason or cnrmnality m that ideal National 
evolution up to our own ago Tma almost universally been 
moved by it as its Bupreme regulative idea Fedenili'=in 
or mtemationahsm, as a Lighcr stage and ideal of bistonc 
evolution, is a very recent revelation Absolute lade- 
pendeticc la, as yet, practically a universal ideal of national 
existence m tbis world It 13 no wonder, therefore that it 
should appeal so powerfully to the avsakened patriotism of 
the Indian intellectuals jVnd there can inherently be 
nothiugctiminalinwhatissomtcnsely natural Thosouho 

seek honestly to fight this propaganda of political criiw 
nalism m the country, must recognise that it den'ca d* 
mam strength and mspiration from this passion for political 
indcpcndcnco They must do more, they must freely and 
openly sjTupathiso with this natural arabitioa of the pcojlc 
For It IS upon this sympathy alone that any real moral or 
intellectual relations maybe established Lctncca them and 
those whom they desire toconvnicc and com ert Thctear* 
psychological commonplaces Unfortunately, bowe'cr, 
even these commonplaces were not recognised by the panic* 
stricken advisers of Lord Slinto. and arc pcrhai» not yc* 
fullv recognised by tbo ordinary Indian official ThofainU*^ 
breath of this universal human passion uas ptnaiiK’dby 
the ^hnto \dimnistration, that made all fri'v du>cu«i-‘>a 
howevtf well meant or ratiuiiai it might b<-. lUpofoiUc 
in the country And it is high time that, m the 
of juace and ordir itself, this right of in-c 
Was ojHiilv an«l unriscrvctlly n-aton**! to the 1^1 ’’ 
subject only to such liiuitatioiia as cv<c> rJV^lw<d p<'-^ 
code everywhere jii)j>os^« upon it 
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For unless tlus is done, it \71ll be absolutely impossible 
for us to thoroughly convince the youthful intellectuals 
m the country of the suicidal folly of revolutionary ideals 
and activities We cannot point out their error, unless we 
are permitted to publicly discuss with them, every possible 
phase of this problem of political cnminahsm m the 
country We must start with an open and free acceptance 
of the ideal of independence and then point out how 
impossible it is for us to attain that ideal in the pre- 
sent state of the country , and how the very attempt to do 
eo, must inevitably lead to a fresh penod of pohticaJ ser- 
vitude , and how oui only chance of attaining practical, 
though not formal, national freedom or autonomy liea 
not m violently breaking up but in amicably preserving 
the British connection m and through a scheme of 
real Imperial Federation To convince people of the 
criminal folly of the revolutionary propaganda m India, 
one must talk freely of its cntmnahty, deal with it as 
tenderly and tactfully as a phj-sician deals with his 
patient, honour its patnotio devotion, respect its con- 
victions, however wrong these may be, and thereby 
establish that moral relation with those who are 
being secretly influenced by it, upon which alone can 
one person lead and control another’s thoughts and acti- 
vities But this IS practically impossible now And 
unless the old rights and privileges of free speech and free 
mo\emeuts are restored to them again, it uould be idle 
to expect any real help from the actual leaders of thought 
in the country m ejecting any rational and perma- 
nent solution of this problem of political cnmmalism 
among us 
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ideal IS, we know, absolute independence In the abstract, 
there is no unreason or cnminality m that ideal National 
eiolution up to our own age Tina almost umversally been 
moved by it as its aupieme regulative idea Fcdcralisni 
or intemationabsm, as a higher stage and ideal oi histone 
evolution is a very recent revelation Absolute inde- 
pendence IS, as yet, practically a universal ideal of national 
existence in this world Jt is no wonder, therefore, that it 
should appeal so powerfully to the aunhened patnotisiu of 
the Indian intellectuals And there can inherently be 
nothingcnminal in what laso intensely natural. Those 
seek honestly to fight tlus propaganda of political cnwi 
nalism in the country, must recogniso that it denvea il* 
main strength and inspiration from this passion for political 
independence Thoj must do more, they must freely 
openly svmnathiso mth this natural ambition of the j>col>Ii- 
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individual member of society, with which this social well- 
being IS organically related And consideiing how much 
it 13 to the interests of the individual also, that these piimary 
social laws should be observed, no one violates these laws 
except undei some strong and overwhelnung impulse 
Theft without any keen and overpowermg sense of want 
and privation, and murder without some strong provo- 
cation, are rare, and wherever wo find these crimes without 
these originatmg circumstances, they are due to mherited 
oriminal impulses, that work almost automatically through 
what may almost he called unconscious cerebration They 
are the acts of what are called instinctive cTinunals^ and 
betray a kind of incipient insanity These criminal habits 
are, like the demk habit for luaionce, due practically to 
physical or moro correctly speakmg psychophysical causes, 
the result, very often, of defective development ox malfor- 
mation of those physical and physiological organs whose 
activities arc closely and orgauically related to our meiital 
and emotional Ido 

The Psychophysics of the “ Cikcumstantiai. ” 

CRlMIHAn 

But it 13 not only these instinctive crimmals whose 
crimes have a distinct psychophysical origm , e\ en those 
that are called circumstantial crimmals whose crimes are 
duo to some sudden impulse, owe it to some psychophysical 
cause These crimes are due universally to the refusal of 
the social, sacerdotal, or pohtical authoiity under which 
the criminal h\es to grant adequate scope and freedom 
for the satisfaction of some natural, that is physical or 
psychophysical, want that he nmy strongly feel Food, 
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The Psychophysical jIspect of 
THIS Problem 

But this problem has- not merely an intellectual cause 
and origin , there is also a very serious and important 
psychophysical aspect of it Indeed, without tlie psjclio* 
physical conditions that havo led to the birth of this unrest, 
the intellecrtual cause would not have at all been awakened 
into activity ^ind by psychophysical hero I mean those 
physical conditions, created by either the political or the 
oconomiQ or the social constitutions and codes of o people, 
that poworfullj aficet their mental and moral Ide and 
contribute very matcmlly to the birth and grouth of 
certain overpowering emotions and impulses in thcni 
rfkad it 13 those o\erpoweriiig sentiments or impulses, 
which being domed their legitimate play and fulfilment, 
create all conflicts between individuals *and indindualser 
between individuals and their social authority The old, 
old story of ^Uo\andcr and the robber illustratis tins 
uniNcrsal psychophysical reference of all our autisocial 
acts and attitudes 

K>crj crime has indeed, a more or lc»3 psychophysical 
origin or rcfcroiico Eicry crime implies a nolation of 
some posit t\o lau and a practical rc% olt, therefore, aga»*st 
the authority m hich promulgates that law and under which 
the luduidual Molatiiig it lives These laws are the 
ovp-es3H)U3, so to say, of the collective coasciciicj of the 
commumty to which the individual belongs , and havefiir 
their object the furthcranco of social well being, as U i* 
apprehendoJ and understood by tliac community Th^}’ 
seek, not luerolj, to secure social well being hut also 
protect and advance the peace and wull btuig 
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individual member of society, with which this social well- 
being IS organically related And consideimg how much, 
it IS to the mterests of the mdividual also, that these primary 
social laws should be observed, no one violates these laws 
except vmdei some strong and overwhelming impulse 
Theft without any keen and overpowermg sense of want 
and privation, and murder without some strong provo- 
cation, aro rare, and wherever wo find these crimes without 
these originatmg circumstances, they are due to inherited 
criminal impulses, that work almost automatically through 
what may almost be called unconscious cerebration They 
are the acts of what aro called instinctive criminals^ and 
betray a kind of incipient insaDity These cnmmal habits 
are, like the drink habit for instance, due practically to 
phjsjcal or more correctly spcakmg psychophysical causes, 
the result, very often, of defective development or malfor- 
mation of these physical and physiological organs, whose 
activities are closely and orgauicuUy related to our mental 
and emotional life 

The PsYcnopiiYsics of tub “ Circumstantial 
Criminal 

But It is not only these instinctive cnimnals whose 
crimes have a distmct psychophysical origm , even those 
that aro called circumstantial crimmals whose crimes are 
duo to some sudden impulse, owe it to some psj chophj^ical 
cause These crimes aro duo universally to the refusal of 
the social, sacerdotal, or pohtical authority under which 
the cnmmal h\es to grant adequate scape and irecdom 
for the satisfaction ol some natural, that is physical or 
psychophysical, want that ho may strongly feel Food, 
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slielteT, and clothing are primary necessaries of thehuman 
life They are all pnmary phjsical wants When men 
become thieves and burglars to satisfy these pnmary needs, 
the origin and cause oi their crimmabty are distmctlj 
physical They are universally due to the denial to tie 
criminal of legitimate and accessible or available means oi 
satisfying his primary needs for food, raiment and shelter 
This need is a purely ph3sica1 need The unpolse to 
satisfy it IS a physical impulse It is the attempt of oiu 
physical organism to preser've itself In the case of those 
whom wo love and who may be more or legs dependent 
uponrus for their pnmary necessaries of hie, the pain that 
hunger and cold inflict upon them ofiects us •vncariously, 
through the natural capacity of our aflections to identify 
the suSermgs of those whom we love with our own senses 
and sensibilities— and when the pn%atione of those whom 

we love impel us to criminal acts, the origin of these acts is 

not directly physical or physiological, but distmctlf psycho- 
physical We are driven to these mmmalities by the 
refusal of the social or political authonty under which we 
live, to grant us adequate opportunities to provide for our 
laimly and find them sufficient food and clothing and 
shelter The true prevention of offences against property 
can only be effected by the removal of the phjsical acd 
psychophysical causes that lead to them And these 
causes, in their turn, can only be removed by soino such 
socio economic reform or re adjustments as will secure to 
every individual member of the society adequate mean^ to 
satisfy the primary wonts of hunself, his family and i3 
dependents And the course of socio economic legislati<^ 
m every modem state is vnsiUy directed towards this cu 
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For tho modem cotiacioufacaa has fully realised tLo 
intimate relation between po^cit} or phjsical and physio- 
logical want and tho mo»i numerous cUss of crinunality* 
namely that which is classified asoffenccs against property; 
and n.odcin statunuasliip Lis applied itself to euro this 
criminality by worhiiigup some sort of a ro adjustment or 
rc-arrangLiiH-nt of tho cxistmg economic or industrial life 
and organiAalioii of socat> witbasiow to roiuoso, or at 
least muuuuse, the unpccuniusit> of tlio {loorcr classes of 
tho ccmmunity 

LiV« oticnccs against proport>, offuiicea ai;amst person 
nl»<) haio a cUar p«jchoph>stcal cause and origin In tho 
(otnu r case, the impul^o cuiiic3 from hunger or greed, m 
tho latter It <.om<s from anger Indeed, from of old, anger 
l.a .1 been knoutt as ’‘secret murder ” boniotimcs murder 
u naaoclitcil witl> liurgUr> , but tho object there is not 
to kill but only to rub , and if aii> murder takes places 
here, it 13 incidental to tUo burglary. 15 duo to tho nltuupt 
of the murdered man to ptw^ent t'lo Lurglarj or to appro* 
iiuid tb<3 biirgUrs \ud tho molivo all through hero, 
from the act of hnustbrcaking to that of murder, is pri* 
manly intro greed, and scc«Mi(loiil> self protection, Hrat 
against apprehension, anrl second, it may bo, against 
suli'^< <]iicnc dtttctiun and puinsliiucnt barring tlicso 
endent exceptions, ovexj form of otlenco against person, 
from common as. aiilt tu black murder, owia its origin to 
anger. And anger is not n ptiro ond abstract mental or 
moral fact, it is organically rilalcd to our physical and 
phjAiological structure, is luUiuatcly and inseparably 
Ixiund up nr>t only uitU our brain cells and neevuus 
8}8tcm, ns alt emotions aro, but oten with our motor 
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muscles Auger always manufactures a certain amount 
of physical or nervous energy in ua that must spend itself 
through some sort of muscular movement The wild 
movements of the limhs of the angry man or woman are 
due to this attempt on the part of their body to let off the 
steam or energy suddenly manufactured by this passion 
This energy or steam, unless duly let oS through the activity 
of our motor xnusclea explodes, sometimes within our brains 
and bnngs on paralj^is or syncope, and even l^ds to 
death , or it may also hold itself m reserve, embodied, so 
to say, as a relentless spirit of revenge, and seek qmeter 
outlet through the contemplation oi the future punishment 
of the person who excites our anger But in whate'er 
shape our anger may express itself, its essential psycho 
physical character cannot be denied And as anger is the 
almost universal cause of all offences agamst the person, 
the psychophysical origm and reference of this class of 
cninmalily al‘=o must be admitted i\nd here also, 
ultimately we find that rt is the denial to the angry or 
mjured man of positive and adequate scope and oppor 
tunity to satisfy his passion for retirbution or revenge, 
that dnvra him to these acts of crimmal vtclcaoe 

Take, for mstance, that increasingly numerous class 
of crimes that have leferenco to the sex relation and the 
marital laws Adultery and illegitimacy are far more 
prevalent m strictly monogamous communities than they 
aie in communities where neither bigamy nor polygamy 
IS nunished a<» a crimo And the uievalence of thesO 
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endless latitude ot free somal mtercourse between the 
sexes that obtain m those countnes and that has an inevi 
table tendency to quicken this impulse in ordinary men 
and women whose higher moral and spiritual powers still 
await due development This cunons arrangement by 
which the sexual desire is bemg almost constantly qmckened 
and mflamed on the one hand and unnaturally sought to 
be repressed on the other, can only lead to one result, and 
that result is evident m Europe and America The very 
constitution ofmodem Western Society — its individualistic 
social economj, its ideal of economic freedom, its habits 
of hfe, Its food and dimk, its recreations and amusements, 
its art and literature — all combme to create a set of psy* 
chophysical conditions that inevitably and constantly 
quicken the sex impulse , whilo the laws of the State seek 
to impose tho strictest rostramt upon this — the strongest 
of all human passions The institution of dnorce oiigi 
uated mth the recognition ol this difficulty and was meant 
to relieve the very serious tension which the combmation 
of monogamy with the peculiar social life and institutions 
of Europe threatened always to create With the gradual 
passing away of the old chaperons, the advance m the 
average marnageable age of 'nomen, the unproved means 
of mtercommunication, the mvention of the bicycle and 
the automobile, the decadence of both social and sacerdotal 
authority m the community, the breaking up of the old 
sohdarity of the village life and the gatheiing of strangers 
m towns and suburbs, the growth of factories that throw 

social siirroundmgs piomiscuousiy mto one another’s 
company, and tho almost umversal emphasis of the most 
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promiDcnt aspects of modern life upon matenal pleasures 
and progress — all ttese haTO immensely mcreased tti> 
tension, and divorce must no^ bo made easier tlan 
before to relievo it ^\iid the whole trend of modem 
legislation m this respect indmates the p»ychoph}«ical 
character of this problem 

Vnd as this sexlo\c grotts universally out of cui 
natural yearning, partly phjsical and partly mental and 
emotional, for self evpausion and self realisation, 

60 our lovo for our countt} and our nation also grows oat 
of tlio same psjchophjsicai needs Thu desire for self" 
OApansion and self realisation is uni%eTsal m tho race It 
finds crude and brutal expression in viiJd barbaram. It 
socks more self regulated and refined oxpre&sioa in tke 
cinhseJ nun But it is absent, reallj , from no mdiudual 
or community .Vnd it is this uotuiol dcairo which) 
deiuod Its hgitinuto and adequate ecepo and fulfiJimntp 
mfianies tho patiiotie passions of people oud drivca them 
to acts of Tobdlion against constituted autlioiilj Thu 
u tho history c£ all reiolutious ^VnJ ui seeking to itjho 
a correct diagnosis of revolutionary patriotism and |»olit*il 
crimes m an^ country, wocamiot ovirlook or ignore thc.r 
luuvtrsol psvcbophjfcjcaJ ichrcnco 
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civilisation, is only strengthened and developed , but only 
this, namely, that pnmitwe culture grants us fat -wider 
latitude for the play and satisfaction of our natural instincts 
and appetites than uhat we are permitted to enjoy m more 
advanced and organised stages o£ social evolution Offences 
against person diminish m direct ratio to our progress 
in civilisation, because what we call justice m civilised 
parlance, which means the satisfaction, really of our 
natural mstincb of revenge against a wrong doer, is mfinite- 
ly far less assured in savagery than in civilisation On 
the other hand, however, offences against property show 
a lery distinct tendency to increase mth the advance of 
this civilisation, because the growth of priiato proprietor- 
ship upon the necessaries of life, restricts very seriously 
the field of the satisfaction of men s pninary instmcts of 
physical auflteuarvce and %cU preservation Begging is 
net criminal among us m India, and no man, at least in 
our primitive village life, over dreams o! banding a famished 
brother ovefto the Police (or having helped himself to a 
fow edible fruits or roots from his held or orchard under 
the impulse of hunger As a result, statistics of theft or 
burglary or cheating, etc , m India compare very favourably 
■with those of Cngland, for mstance, where the sense of 
private ownership is much stronger and the scope for the 
aatisfaction of a penuiloss man’s hunger and thirst im 
mcnscly more limited than they are among us In England 
itself criminal statistics have sho-wn a very tnaiked ten- 
dency to improve since tho repeal of the older laws that 
provided for tho most drastic and inhuman punishnicnb 
for tho least encroachment upon tho exorbitant clam's of 
tho private proprietary of tho descendants of tho old 
P, NR 19 
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leudal lords The more rigid and relentless the restraints 
that society seeks to impose upon human passions and 
appetites, the stronger hecomcs the spirit of social revolt 
in the individual members of that society, and more 
numerous becomes the number of habitual crimmals there 
In fact there are a very large nlass of what may be called 
law made cnminala in every civilised community— men 
and women who would not have been cnminols at all il 
only society had left a little more legitimate room for the 
play and satisfaction of their natural instincts and 
appetites 

' The Psychophysics of the Swadeshi 
3I0VEUENT 

The Swadeshi Movement m Bengal was, however, 
never studied aud appraised properly either by our own 
leaders or by the Executive Government in the countn, 
in the light of these supremely significant psycliophysicsl 
facts The leaders thought that it was simply an espression 
of the patriotic sentiments of the people which their 
agitations had evoked The Government thought that it 
was merely the outburst of a new spirit of antagoniaiii 
against their authority That it was partly both cannot 
bo denied But the supreme fact was that both tins no'^ 
patriotism and this now antagonism w cro neither nioiely 
intellectual nor moral, but essentiaU> ph>sical and 
psychophysical The old patriotism of the Congrw>3 was 
almost entirely intellectual and emotional It viaa sotaft 
thing wlucU tho study and inspiration of English htciatum 
and European history had induced m our iiiodeni educated 
classes It was essentially iiintativo aud 
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It had little or no reference to tte solid realities of our life 
The generation to -which the early Congress leaders 
belonged enjoyed mudi larger freedom mtcllectu'illy and 
morally than those who came after them It was the 
period of pure intellection The articulate classes were 
dazzled by the new Uluminatioii which the Bntish had 
brought with them into the country The Government 
was exceedingly ner\oua about the fearful possibilities of 
any sudden, ontbuist of tho ancient superstitions ” and 
‘ fanaticism ” of the people The new Illummation was 
regarded as an effective antidote against these The new 
spirit of freedom called mto being by Bnglish education 
was, therefore not only welcomed but openly encouraged 
by the authorities, especially as U first took the form of a 
retolt against theourrent faiths and established social msti 
tutions of the people wherem really lay the source of 
possible danger to tho new political order in the countn 
Tho spirit of freedom always and o\eiywhere gjows out of 
somo sense of painful bondage \nd the only real sense of 

bondage m the generation which was first possessed by the 
spirit of the new Ulmnination had reference to their social 
and religious life There was as yet really little or no deep 
sen^e of bondage in the community in the political ffcid 
Tho spirit of political freedom was so far not mdigenous 
but imported , imitative, not natural imaginatne, if not 
oven fanciful, and not real Indeed the new political 
order in tho country instead of creatmg anj real sense of 
bondage, offered a freedom in our religious and social life 
that had been cruelly denied ns by our social and sacerdotal 
authorities And the hipest political ambition of our 
English educated classes was not to supplant, but simply 
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to increasingly participato m the now political life and 
authority in their country, m common^mth their new and 
alien rulera These were the ideals of th^ earlier political 
movementa m this country, and they had, therefore, 
really little or no psychophysical impetus or reference m 
them 

This psychophysical impetus was, however, a new and 
supremely significant fact m the Swadeshi Jlovement 
But it was either Ignored or misunderstood hy the Go^em 
meat of Lord Minto Not even Lord Morloy could properly 
seize this fact And they pursued a policy which, by 
seeking to forcibly repress this new movement, helped only 
to increase the strength of these psjchophysical forces* 
These forces want exceedingly delicate handling They 
may be controlled bat can never be crushed True states* 
manship would try to ploy the Providence m regard to 
these and seek rathei to guide them from 'Within than to 
oppose them from without Lord Minto absolutely failed 
to do it He and his advisors looked upon the nevr spwit 
of self help and self assertion m the people and the 
numerous movements in which it commenced to materialiss 
itself, as a new menace to British rule m India They 
failed to see that it was only an attempt on the pait of the 
starved physical and p^chophysical impulses of the youths 
of the land, to find due play and satisfaction through 
various self organised and self regulated activities for th® 
promotion of what they conceived to bo the public good 
Whatever meuace there might ha\o existed m these new 
movemeivts could have been easily removed by friendly 
CO operation with their leaders It might have been fully 
provided against by benevolent inactivity and 'vise uatch 
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fuluess- WteQ any new social or political forces suddenlv 
come into bcmg and conimence to show signs of running 
into harmful excesses, the nght thing to do is not to try 
to crush, them out of exi^tenco altogether, but oulj to 
grant them sufficient scopo for their safe and legitimate 
play and fulfilment This scope u is, however denied 
to the new forces v.lnch found e\prcssiou through 
the manifold activities of the Swadesln Jlovement in 
Bengal And this denial cou«titutcs the real psychophv- 
sical cause ci the propaganda of political cTimsiialism in 
this country 

The PsYCHOPEnrsics op tub “ Politioal 
Criminal 

Considcrmg the charactei of those who are suspected 
of being in\ol\ed ui the propaganda of political criminalism 
mthis country, wo must look for the peculiar ps}oho 
physical root and reference of it in the general psjeho- 
physics of youth and adolescence I wonder if it has 
ever struck anybody thit the strength and mspuation of 
the swadeshi agitation of the last few jears came mainli 
from the opening that it offered to the youths of the country 
for the play and fulfilment of their natural mstmets aud 
energies The appeal of the new patriotism m the country 
with its ideal of self-help and self-reliance, was mamly.to 
the natural idealism of youth So far as the actual 
political and patriotic activities of the previous generation.? 
■cere concerned, these g'lie but little room for the play of 
youthful idealism, and but little scope for the emjilojment' 
of youthful energies In the activities of the Coiigxes 
the youths of the nation had really.ncither part nor lo 
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sa\e and except ■what tl»e jomig students of the town 
or cit} where the annual session of the Congress was held, 
had in serving the guests of the Keception Committee, as 
Congress Volunteers The pageant of the Congress did 
offer some scope for the satisfaction of the natural lo^o 
of j'o'uth for self display But the show lasted onlj for 
three or four days m the tear, and those who could 
directly take part in it, were dra\ni from tho youthful 
student populaticn of the particular Iccahty where tho 
session of the Congress was held Tho natural idcalt>ni 
and eiuhciaut energies of the general body of tho ^outh 
fuliutcIlcctuaLs of thocotiiitrv were, however, being cm 
atioall> stoned Oar old social life that ga'c somo 
scope for the play of \outhful enthusiasm and cairgj, 
through iiuinijrou* socio religious ccrcmonialsoud show , 
had alrcad} fallen into dccai under tho influence of tho 
new education that the British Government had intro- 
duced and which undermiued our old faiths and practitaliy 
killed many of our old social ami religious mstitutioni 
The inovemeat of the intellectual populalious from viUaftW 
to citv deprived tho new gcnciatiou of our jfung ufT 
of even the hnutoil oppo-tuiuties that the viilige life slid 

offered for the pla) and fulfilniout cf youthful luaimcts and 
desires The Swadeshi Vgitatiou offered, for tho first turn 
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Congress, which was confined within the iiarroi^ hnuts of 
the citj where the Congr^ session was held for any parti 
cular year, spread now all o\erthe country and developed 
into a permanent institution This so called National 
Volimtoerllotement offered, for the first time in the history 
of British India, a splendid field for the satisfaction of the 
natural idealism of the youths and the employment of the 
exuberant energies of the rising g^ieration of the country 
Few people whether among our own leaders or among 
the lepresentatives of the Government, seemed to realise 
the supreme psycUoph^Tsical reference of this National 
Volunteei '\lo^ement On the one side it organised, 
through the public proccssious in which these volunteers 
111 theii improvised uniforms and their quasi military 
organisation and drill took a prominent part a new set 
of public pageants that helped at once to evoke and satisfy 
the iTvstinctivo love of self display of the youths of the 
country It nas ono of the most attractive features of 
the Su adcshi Agitatu n On the other side the employment 
of these new national volunteers m various Lnids of public 
work — as for instance m keeping order and rendermg 
help to tlio old and dcciopit durmg public festivals, when 
men and women gathered iii their thousands and tens of 
thousands, and m doing other quasi police duties — offered 
ji now field for tho satisfaction of tlieir natural enthusiasm 
for public service At the back of all these activities 
there worked also tho universal mstmet of self assertion 
which gives to the youths of every nation their first sense 
of strength and power Youth not only loves self-display 
olid IS universally inspired by tho spirit of romance and 
adventure, but it 13 also somewhat self assertive and 
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pugnacious All these characteristics of youth have a 
distinct and universal psychophjsical origin and reference 
In dealing with these universal characteristics of youth one 
must never ignore this fact The desire for self-displa\ 
self expansion, and self assertion is as natural and strong 
in youth as the desnre for food and dnnk and sex satis 
faction 13 universal, and almost o^ er powering, m the race 
Both are constitutional and mstuicti\e They may ho 
regulated, but can, ne>er be suppressed Anj attempt to 
suppress these tmiversal human instincts leads onl> to 
lawlessness and disorder Priests and prmccsha^omaJo 
tho attempt m almost every country to suppress these 
natural instincts of mankind and having thus sows the 
umd had always also to reap the whirlmnd and the 
course of civilisation has, as a result of their follv, 
marked by brutal struggles and bloody revolutions 


The Boy-Scout Movemevt the 
ONLY Remedy 

To light this evil propaganda successfully thu 
psychoplij-sical cause of it must bo romoi ed ;lJid it can 
bo veryeasU} removed by tho inauguration of a Bo> Scout 
Movement in this country, m all our schools and collcg'^ 
oxactly along the hues m vrhich it is working with such 
luaiv eUous results in Great Britnui So far as the ) outhfu 
intellectuals who offer tho only recrmtmg ground to the 
Indian revolutionary, aro couccmcd, this Indian Boy -Scout 
Movement would at ouco remove the psycbopbyeic 
impetus from the revolutionary propas^anJa . snd by^ 
meeting m a legitimate aiul open way the dcnuiil* 
youthful idealism and energy for stif citpr«si ** 
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self fulfilment, it Mould practically starve the revolutionary 
movement out to whatever extent it may actually exist 
among us This is the only psychophysical remedy for 
this growing evil It will requue considerable courage 
to adopt it, I know But senous diseases always and 
everywhere call not for timid and tentative but bold and 
radical treatment This is as true m politics as it is m 
clinics 

Calcutta 

August and September, 1913 
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answered all these obiections The Boy Scout Movement 
by itself, I know, will not help the solution of this problem 
But we never put it fortvard as an isolated prescription 
The fundamental thingistocompletely abandon the policy 
that encourages the Anglo Indian scribe to identify himself 
urth the Government of India, as against the Indian people 
who are mere outsiders in it This “ our rulmg " must 
be stopped, if not m fact — for that must take time — 
but in idea and thought at once The Government of 
India may be manned as now, by a body of Englishmen 
for a pretty long time to come British Ministers may 
control our foreign policy, and their representative in 
India may initiate and control the Home Administration 
until such time when in the couise of natuial, peaceful 
evolution, these rights and functions shall be gradually 
tiansferied to us But while there need be no immediate 
change m the practical admmistrativo control and direction 
of the country, there must be a radical change m the spirit 
and ideal of its Government This change must be such 
as will create and encourage the conceit of own-nesa m 
our people in regard to then Government It must be 
our rule, our Goiernmetit, our officials, at least m thought 
and idea, now and immediately, and not of any other 
class or country This conceit must be sedulously culti- 
vated All the recent troubles ate really due to the open 
repudiation of this idea by Lord Cuizon It was he who 
first openly declared that the Government of India was and 
would always continue to be British and not Indian, as 
long as the British were m this country This was what set 
up an irreconcilable conflict between patriotism on the 
ono side, and loyalty to the ^tabbshed political order and 
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■Waited av Indian Boy Scour Movement 
The President of tbo last Bengal Provincial Couference, 
in discussing the problem of political cnminahsm m the 
countt7, ashed the Government to orgamso a Bo} Scout 
Movement among our jouthlul students, as a protcntive 
against the seductions of the political roNolutionarf The 
same idea had been putforward by mo in tho Bindu 
last} car Itvas c\en noticed by the \jigIo Indian prcss 
The Indian Daily Neics neat so forosto admit that there 
was “ something ” ui it For loyalty is the very phuth and 
foundation of tins Bo> Scout Movement But tbo 

Scout of to-day VI ould "ant to be a Volunteer to morrow 

and what then * That " as how tbo Daily A'ctfs disnusafd 
the idea as impracticable In discussmg Mr B^oiuhcsh 
Lliakrav arty s Presidential vWdress, tho Englishmn'S^'^ 
ticalJj niaos tho same plea Can wo trust these joaD| 
men to be lojal to out rulo,” when they have acquued 
tho strene,th and tho training that comes through ihe 
disciplmo of tho Boy Scout ? This seems to the 
tnan the onix of tho v\hoIa question 

A Fu\DAMEvrAi. Pre-condition 
la putting forward tho suggestion for a 
Slovtmeat in India, I had, however, tally onta/ipated 
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answered all these objections The Boy Scout Slo'emenfc 
by itself, I know, ivill not help the solution of this problem 
But we ne\er put it fomard as an isolated prescription 
The fundamental thmg is to completely abandon the policy 
that encourages tho ^Vnglo Indian scribe to identify himself 
with the Government of TnHm as agamst the Indian people 
who are mere outsiders in it This “ our ruling ” must 
be stopped, if not m fact — for that most take time — 
but in idea and thought, at once The Government of 
India may be manned, as non by a body of Englishmen 
for a pretty long time to come British Ministers may 
control our foreign policy, and then representative in 
India Qia> initiate and control tho Homo Admmistration 
until such time vihcn in the couiso of natural, peaceful 
evolution, these rights and functions shall be gradually 
Iransfeiicd to us But while thcro need be no inimediato 
change m tho practical aduimistrativ e control and direction 
of tho country, thcro must bo a radical change m the spirit 
and ideal of its Government This change must bo such 
js will create and encourage the conceit of own-uess in 
our people in regard to their Goveinmcnt It must be 
our rule, our (ioicr«ffie«r our officials, at least in thought 
and idea, now and immediatclj and not of any other 
class or country This conceit must be sedulously culti 
vated jUI tho recent troubles are realij due to tho open 
repudiation of this idea by Lord Curzon It was he who 
first openly declared that tho Government of India was and 
would always contmuo to be British and uot Indian, as 
long as the British were m this country This was what set 
up an irrcconcilablo conflict between patnotism on the 
ono aide, and lojalty to the established political order and 
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autioTity m the country, on tho other This conflict must 
first of all be removed This is an essectml, a primary 
condition of the success of anything that the represen 
tatives of the Government or the leaders of the people 
may do to fight and cure the revolutionary propaganda 
m the country In suggesting the organisation of a 
Boy-Scout Slovement ui r.hiq country as an antidote 
against this revolutionary propaganda, I had made all 
this absolutely clear This revolutionary propaganda has, 
as I pointed out, a twofold origin, one intellectual, the 
other psychophysical The strong and vndespread con 
viction among our articulate classes that Indian and 
British interests, the dcmaiids of tho neu’ natjoua! 
spirit in India and tho requuements of the unity and 
integrity of the British Bmpire—are not only unieconcjlcd 
so far, but are etenially irreconcilable, constitutes the 
intellectual root and ongm of this revolutionary movement. 
This IS tho primary cause Tho psychophysical causes 
work and cpciatc upon this intellectual ground, to cic-ato 
the youthful revolutionary Tho removal of this conflict, 

not perhaps lu faot^ which may not be possible umuediatcly, 
but m idea, is an absolute condition-precedent of the 
success of any psychophysical lemcdy, as for uistaRC®> 
like tho organisation of an Indian Boy^Soout IfoieiDcat* 
that may be prescribed to prevent or cure this 
cnniuialisia among us 

Reconciliation between Nationalisii 
AND ImPEEIAUSM 

Tho first need of tho situation os I have 
urged, therefore, 13 the declaration of a l>o!icy 
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^TlII offer a peimaneat reconciliation between NationaJiam 
and Impexiahsm or internationalism A nation can never, 
bj mere expansion and conquest, grow mto an Empire 
The two are distmct categories , they represent two 
different orders of political entities An Empire is com* 
posed of many nations even as a nation grows out of 
the combmation of many races or communities The 
present British Empire ts a compound of many nationali- 
ties It 13 an international relation For the preserva- 
tion and gioTvth of this Empic, all conflicts between tho 
different limbs and parts of it must be removed and 
zcconoilcd Tho conflict here is not between any parti- 
cular part and tho whole of which it is a part , but 
only between ono part and another Our conflict is not 
with the Empire but with Great Bntam or the British 
Colonies, that are also parts of this vs hole, and not the 
svhole Itself The evil has come through the usurpation 
of tho rights and functions of tho Whole by some of its 
parts This oonflict will cease tho moment the "Whole 
Qomes to Its own is freed from this usuipaticn, and is 
able, by this freedom, to stand aloof from the paitiahlics 
of the parts, and thus to mediate between them, and recon- 
cile, in its larger life, tho petty conflicts of isolated parti 
Qulanstio interests The evolution ol this true Imperialism 
must take time Wc cannot force it immediately In 
the meanwhile, however, a beginning must be made, by 
the different parts of the existing nucleus of this true 
'Empire, to work up a reosonablo rcccncUiaticn of these 
particulaiistio conflicts This policy of reconciliation 
must bo initiated and proclaimed in India Wo must be 
assured of the fullest and freest realisation of our own 
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national life National autonomy must be assured to us 
The foundations of it must be laid now, and at nnce The 
gradual development of this autonomy must be openly 
accepted and avowed as the objecti%Q of the policy of the 
Indian Government The present rulers of India must 
make up their mind that India must come, sooner or later 
to her own, that she must bo a self governed and self 
defended unit of the hlmpirc, and not perpetually cootinue 
to be a mere Dependency This Dependency idea must 
be abandoned, killed, coflined and baned for ever 
India’s place and function as a co partner m the coming 
Federation of the British Empire, equal to the other 
partners of it in every respect, must be fully and freely 
conceded, now m idea, ultimately in fact British policy 
in India should he framed to help this ultimate ideal If 
this IS done, then, and only then, will jt be possible for the 
Government to permit the organisation of a Boy Scout 
Movement among us It is only, as part of this larger 
policy of reconciliation and unity, thal it will be posable 
to use and apply it as an effective cure of, or prophylactic 
against the contagion of revolutionary cnimnalism that 
seems to be perpetually spreading among our youthful 
intellectual populations, forming new centres of conamuni 
cation every day 

Before suggesting the organisation of a Boy Scout 
Movement as a prophylactic agamst the revolutionary 
propaganda, I had, therefore, distmctly asked for the 
declaration of this policy of reconciliation and compromise 

I wrote — 

“And, finally, ifc would help the present situation 
more than most people can imagme now, if His Excellency 
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play of youthful idealism, and but little scope for the 
^ employment of youthful energies The natural idealism 
‘ and exuberant energies of the general body of the 
youthful intelleotualg of the country were thus being 
systematically starved The Swadeshi Agitation offered, 
for the first time, a new field for the play and satisfaction 
of the starved inatmcts and energies of the new genera- 
tion of our youthful mtellectuals The so called 
National Volunteer Movement offered^ for the first 
time in the history of Bntish India, a splendid field 
for the satisfaction of the natural idealism of jouth and 
the employment of the exuberant energies of the rising 
generations in the service of their country Few people, 
whether among our own leaders, or among the represents 
tives of the Government, seemed to have realised the 
supreme psychophysical character of this National 
Volunteer Movement On the one side it organised, 
through the public processions m which these “ Volun- 
teers ” in their improvised uniforms and theu: quasi 
military organisation and drill, took a prominent 
part, a new set of public pageants that helped at once 
to evoke and satisfy the instinctive love of self dis* 
play of the j ouths of the country On the other aide, 
the employment of these new National ^ 

various kinds of self organised publio duties — as for 
instanoe, in keeping order durmg crowded public festnals, 
when men and women gathered in their thousands and 
tens of thousands, and specially lu rendering telp to tha 
old and the decrepit and women and little children, and m 
doing other quasi police duties— offered a new WA 
tie satisfaction of their natural cntiusiasm for publio 
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service At tlie back o! all these there worked also the uni- 
versal instinct o! sel! assertion, which gives to the youths 
o£ every nation, their first sense of strength and power. 
Youth not only loves self display, and is universally in- 
spired bythespint of romance and adventure, but it is also 
somewhat self assertive and pugnacious This desixo for 
self display, self-expansion, and self-assertion is as natural 
and strong in youth as is the desire for food and drmk and 
sex satisfaction universal and over powering m the race 
These are instinctive and constitutional They may be 
regulated, but can never be suppressed Any attempt to 
suppress these universal human mstmets inevitably and 
universally leads only to lawlessness and disorder The 
suppression of the Swadeshi Agitation, and especially of this 
so called National Vuluateer Alovemeut by Lord klintu’s 
Crimes Act, is not a little responsible for the hold that the 
revolutionary propaganda seems, clearly, to have secured 
upon the mind and fancy of at least a section of our young 
men It is useless to discuss the wisdom of that Act non 
Lord Mmto having first sanctioned the general policy of his 
Administration, towards the new Swadeshi and Boycott 
agitation, was forced later on to adopt these repressive mea- 
sures, for which the cnimnal propaganda of a section of the 
Indian Nationalists found apparent excuse and justification 
But these measures have not as yet succeeded m crushing 
the political oinmuial out of existence This is admitted 
now even by the authors and advocates of those measures 
themselves. 

FontTOJAC CsistES Asm Pcacrc SrssFArsr 
In fact, the conviction that the pohtical assassin has 
come to stay vath ns is gaming ground m every quarter 
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Perhaps we shall sever get iid of him The freest 
countries have nob succeeded m securing absolute 
safety for their high placed officials But it is not the 
mere presence of the political cnminal that makes the 
Indian situation so serious The most serious thmg here 
13 the wide sympathy which the pohtical cnminal gets 
from his own commurnty It is positively mischievous 
to shut one’s eyes to this fact and mislead the Government 
by proclaiming that xieople at large abhor these cmnes 
The truth is that they do not If it were not so, these 
cnmes would not have been possible in this coimtiy We 
have nob as yet developed the real anarchist among us 
The political ciinunal here is not engaged in a dcliberats 
anti social propaganda The European auarchist and 
revolutionary is a deliberate enemy of sooiety He is 
disgusted with social inequalities Envy or greed, envy 
in regard to the people of wealth and rank, and greed in 
regard to thear earthly possessions, these ere frequently 
the mspiratiou of the European criminal auarchist But 
all anarchists in Europe are not of this cnminal typo 
The philosophical anarohist of tho type of Prince Kro- 
potkin of course belongs altogether to a different class 
This philosophical anarchism is the logic of the indi'u 
duahstic rationalism of the European thought of the last 
two centunos It is, no doubt, the intellectual pare®* 
of the criminal anarohist , but the philosophical anarchist 
13 a far superior bomg He is a lofty idealist, who has 
nothing to do personally with the cnminal anarolust 
This European type has not as yet developed m 
country. The pohtical cnmmal m India is not an enemy 
of the social order really, but only of the existing pohti 
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order m tbe country Hjs crimes do not, therefore, 
outrage the conscience of lus community On the con 
traiy, every young man who risks his Iifo in joining this 
crimmal propaganda loiows and feds it m his heart of 
hearts, that u-hatetcr fate may befall him, his name Mili 
he cherished with scciefe admiration, by his people alnd 
he 13 absolutely right here It is notorious that the failure 
of every political prosecution causes universal rejoicing 
in the community This rejoicing is not inspired by any 
deep and reasonable conviction of the mnocence of the 
parties acquitted The question of guilt or innocence 
does not come m here at all Eieu those who are oouvioted 
do not actually lose this public sympathy It would, 
however, be a grievous wrong to convict a whole com 
munity of any onnunal intent or even of any active 
sympathy with the political onminal The feeling is 
dangerous to the cause of peace and order, but it is uot, 
therefore really otimmal It is dueto a vaiiety of psycho 
logical and psychophysical causes In the first place, it 
IS a very common, if not an absolutely univeisal hunCin 
instinct — we may call it a u eakness if we like — to feel 
inwardly and almost unconsciously glad at the discomfiture 
of a strong man at the hands of his weaker rival or oppo 
nent We all stand, instinctively, in fear of the strong 
man, unless he happens to be our own friend or ally And 
the overthrow of strength by weakness, of the bully by 
the coward, appeals, vicaiiously,to oui own inner weakness , 
and we inwardly enjoy the tnumph of the weak and the 
timid over the strong and the brave Nobody is, however, 
glad when a weak man is beaten by his stronger brother. 
No people are evei glad at the discomfiture of the governed 
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at the hands of then own Government But everybody 
including even such staunch advocates of law and order as 
the EnglisliTnan or the Pioneer, and even the respectable 
Times itself — unless he is directly interested in the issues 
of the struggle — la always glad when any people drive 
their own Government to bay The Government may 
have very good reasons for ruthlessly putting down a 
popular outburst The people, by embarrassing then 
Government, may be only pavmg the way for their own 
rum The real and ultimate good of the people, even the 
prospects of their final emancipation, may demand their 
temporary suppression apd subjection But these are 
matters for quiet and sober lefiection Our instincts ais 
however rarely or never guided or controlled by balanced 
judgments The mstmctive lifo stands on a different plane 
from the reflective or the rational life The general 
mental attitude of people towards the political criminal is 
a matter of instinct only It would ha\e oertamly been 

criminal, if there were any large body of conscious and 
cdhsidered opmion at its back Ifine hundred and ninety* 
nme out of every thousand peisons who inwardly rejoice at 
the acquittal of every political criminal and feed imtateJ 
at their prosecution, especially if it shows any exoessiTO 
and indiscreet zeal on the pait of the police to secure con 
viction, would instinctively shrink from committing any 
of these deeds themselves, which, when done by others, m 
wardly pleases them somewhat This very fact shows that 
they are, really, not" cnmmals themselves Not would it 
bo right to take thisshrmkingfrom the actual committal 
of these orimes, entirely duo to mere dread of consequen- 
ces This shrmkmg is not an ammal, a mero physical, 
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but a distmctly moral lustuiot It la an expression of tho 
inherited humanity of our people The secret pleasure 
which they feel at tho committal of these outrages by others 
is, Itself, op the contrary, a purely physical or psycho- 
physical thing The Penal Code has no cure for it The 
disease is not amenable to official threats oi police annoy- 
ance or surveillanoc A whole nation ought not to, and 
cannot really, be treated as a pack of unruly sohool-boys, 
or as a gang of hardened and habitual criminals To 
treat them as criminals is the surest way to make them so 
Theschool boytreatment.ontheotherhand, only increases 
existing irritation, and lolls tho very springs of sobnety 
and good sense m the commumty Abuse ineviiably m- 
oieases that very bittorness and race antipathy which 
really hast the root of the whole problem Threats and 
abuse only lead to the concealment of truth Yet the 
greatest need of the present situation is that the Govern- 
ment should know the truth about it, without any mental 
or other reservations , and they should know it not from 
secret agents of the police or even from their own subordi- 
nate officers who may not be always either capable of get- 
ting at it themselves or of spoakmg out unreservedly when 
they do know it, but from respectable and courageous 
spokesmen and leaders of the people without any private 

to gtmd ^Ind bavmg thus known and seized the real 
truth of the situation that faces them, they must calmly, 
and without passion or prejudice, consider how best to 
meet it 

Tub Tbub B£M£i>y 

It is, really, no use blinkmg the fact, therefore, that 
the political oiiminal does get almost universal public 
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sympathy h«re, as ho docs almost all o>er the Trorld 
lie would not ha\ o got it il only people could vnow hi© a* 
an enemy of the future well being of hia own country, as 
ho admittedly 13 of the present Government •Vnd it 
rests entirely with the Government and those who claim 
especial identification nith them, to induce this idea m 
the public mind Tho Engltshfnan says that ho must 
be assured of the “ lovalty ** of out young men, before they 
can bo permitted to bo organised mto Boy Scout 
companies Tho Dailg Ncies said that though tho 
of a Boj Scout Jlovcment m India, as a prophvlactic 
against tho present revolutionary propaganda, waa good, 
that there was “something ’ in it, >et the thing 
hardly thinkable now, (or tho ample reason that the Boy- 
Scout of to*day would naturally desire to bo a volunteer 
to*morrow, and what complications would it not ettaW I 
Tho IXn/yiVcifS hod cndentlj read onl^ tho last paragraph 
of our article on tho Psychophysics of Political CiiimnahiO 
or had simply skipped over what prccedcti it Foxwchsd 
verj carefully considered and aulicipatcdali these possible 
objections The suggestion regarding tho organisation <f 
u Bo^ Scout Movement was not an isolated aud sia-p^ 
prci^nptwi It was joined to other suggestions wiilcot 
winch it would notatallservc tho ends proposed ihtr^ 
Tho nmm objective was to atop or wialen the p 
pagandn of political cnniinalism m the country The 
strength ol this propaganda can e, as I sad, fioui 
causes, one intellectual aud tho other pajchoplos**^ 

U< th Uwvs ciUACs worked together Tho irtellcct-* 
rauae was the diep rooted and wnle spread convwtt^^ 

aiiiiig &ur articulate classes that Indian and IhiJ*-’ 
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intexests ato not only unrecouciled so far, but aro 
eternally irreconcilable, as long as the two countries are 
politically bound up together The interests of India 
can never be advanced to their fullest legitimate limits 
as long as the present British connection lasts This 
IS an almost universal belief And this conviction, 
namely, that nationalist aspirations m India are abso- 
lutely irreconcilable with the mamtenance of the unity 
and integrity of the present British Empire, lies at the 
very root and centre of eicry form and shade of revolu- 
tionary patriotism and snti British sentiment m this 
country The entire body of our artiouJote populations 
are more or less steeped ui this new nationalism Some 
axe cautious, some are reckless , some axe wise, and some 
ate foolish , some are diplomatic, some are straigbtfotward , 
some are eager to save their skins, and some do not 
mind risking it , some are Moderates, and some are Ex- 
tremists , but every Indian whoso interests have widened 
beyond the limits oi hia personal or family life is a nation- 
alist at heart Eiery Indian whose vision has been 
widened and whose sensibilities have been quickened by 
contact with, the outside world wants to be m his own 
country as the great and puissant peoples of other lands 
are in their own And every one of these Indians feels 
more or less keenly the present dependent position of his 
country So far os this desire for national Ireedom and 
self realisation is concerned the distinction between the 
Moderate and the Extremist is artificial, arbitrary, and 
absolutely unreal The revolutionary Extremist, and the 
constitutional Congressman are both mov ed by this one 
desire The former seeks national mdependence, the 
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latter pursues the ideal of colonial seJf go^ ernuient , and 
though the wording of their ideal is different, the substance 
IS the same The real difference between them is one cl 
temperaments and methods, and not of ultimate ideals 
and objectives It is no use shutting our ejes to this fact 
It IS worse than useless to conceal it from the Government 
unless the object of this " loyaltj" bo not to help but 
only to hoodwink them Such disclaimers and con 
cealments may seno tho pmato ends of self seeking poh 
ticians but cannot further tho well being of tho country 
And psjohologicaU) considered, this universal desire ol 
our articulate and intellectual classes for as complete a 
measure of political freedom as is enjoyed by tho Colonials 
or tho Britishers themsehes is tho fundamental cause ol 
the present unrest, of which this so called political 
criminalism la a iioublosomo and dangerous symptom, 
.jkndit IS impossibloto curothissymptoin without removing 
tho conviction that Indian Ivationalism and British 
Impeiiahsm ore not only unreconciled vnth each other 
just now but there is no chanco of any rcascuable re* 
conciliation between them oven m tho future Thu 
con\Jctiou must bo sought to bo rmiov cd if not prenoa^ 
to, at least simultaneously with, tho ajjlication of any 
other remedy that may bo prescribed to cure this p^ht 
cnnunaltsm 


I’ATiUOTlSM AND LoiALTl 
Vnd if this conviction is removed if the Govenucent 
enuncuito a jiohcy that wiU fully rtcoLCile natnr.^**^ 
aspirations with tho j^crpetuatiuii of the Brituh coixiv' 
tiou, then the j tesvut conff^t, lu tie ttou^lt^ 
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i^entimeuts of the general body of our youthful intellectuals, 
between “ patnotism ” and ’ loyalty ” will also be auto- 
matically settled 

But instead of trying to reconcile the patnotism of 
om people with their fealty to the present Government 
m the country, the Anglo-Indian publicists seek ratbei 
to keep up this unfortnnate conflict They do not seem 
to understand that wherever any Goverumeut sets up 
any antithesis between patnotism and loyalty, it is not 
tho former that reall) suffers, but rather, on the contrary, 
the very attempt to force loyalty above patnotism makes 
people inwardly mote deeply disloyal than ©v er The 
Englishman recognises this in Ulster, but would not see 
that human nature is the same in Ireland os it is m India, 
and that what is natural and true m Ulster must also be 
equally natural and true lu Bengal To make the people 
truly loyal to their rule, tho Government must also 
themselves be openly lojalto the highest ideals and inter 
ests of tho people It is only where a Government fail 
to do so, where they are not able to completely identify 
themselves with tho mtcrests and ambitions of the subject 
populations, that rev olutious burst forth, involving often- 
times both tho rulers and the ruled m common rum The 
Indian revolutionary too, whatever may bo his strength, 
13 tho product of this foolish conflict between patriotism 
and loyalty which hair bmmed publicists and shortsighted 
politicians have sought to conjure up among us And 
this political criminalism can never bo successfully fought, 
until this conflict is eatisfactorily settled 

Tho Boy-Scout ilovement would help this settlement 
very considerably m a two fold way In tho first place. 
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the ver 7 fact that our young men are permitted to pnt 
themselves under the guost military tiammg under which 
the Boy-Scout is placed would prove that the Gov emment 
13 no longer afraid oftheoultivationofthehigher military 
virtues by our people It la because they are, or supposed 
to be, so afraid, that even tho/ndian Daily Nevs considers 
this suggestion, though otherwise reasonable, to be yet 
impossible in India The organisation of Indian Boy- 
Scout companies would practically ho apubUc declaration 
on tho part of the Government that they are completely 
identified with tho people and are, therefore, no longer 
afraid of the strength or organisation of tho people, and 
are prepared to fully ao operate vnth them for the pre- 
servation of peace and order m tho community It 
would mean that the Government was convinced of tho 
unity of their interests with those of thogovemed and feel 
strong la thett strength and safe m tho growth of their 
capacity for self organisation and self government For 
ns long as tho Government vvere not prepared to allow 
the people on eflective and supremo v oice in tho adnutus- 
tration of their own affairs they could not, possibly, place 
the powerful weapon of an extensive Boy-Pcout organisa- 
tion in the hands of their subjects With a large body of 
national scouts at thoir bacL, tho leaders of tho peoi^# 
would bo able to cry "check ” on tho Government at ^uy 
moment when the latter's acts and policies ran countrr 
to tho wuhes of tho govcmcil ,111 this is as plain as dav 
,\nd tho suggestion for a Boy-Scout iloveinent in lodi* 
means, therefore, much more than what appears on the 
faoo of It It means tho initiation of a real policy <f 
rcconoilutiou between Kationalist ospimtions in India 
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aad the petpetuatioa of the British connectioa with her. 
Lord Hardinge has already initiated such a policy. But 
as yet his Lordship has not given any practical shape and 
form to it. The inauguration of a Boy-Fcout Movement 
among our young men would give this shape and form 
to his far-reaching statesmanship. It would prove that 
the implications of the Despatch of 1911 are something 
more suhstantial than mere wise and benevolent intention 
or pre-vision. It would wean away our young men from 
the seductions of the political revolutionary, and would 
enable the authorities to use and employ the very class 
from which the political criminal is now recruited against 
this revolutionary propaganda. 

If we bad no Boy-Scouts in India, this demand might 
have been rejected. But the presence of the Anglo- 
Indian and European Boy-Scouts among us lends a very 
ugly interpretation to the refusal of the Government to 
permit similar organisations among the youths of the 
nation, and thereby increases and deepens the existing 
conflict in the country. If the Government cannot gather 
up suiEcient courage to allow the formation of Boj-&:out 
companies among Indian young men, they should prohibit 
their organisation among Anglo-Indian and European 
young men in this country. If we cannot have equal 
rights, the nest best thing is to have equal privations. 
For the sight of these Anglo-Indian Boy-Scouts must 
deepen the sense of wrong which the wholesale and 
mdiscriminate suppression of the National Volunteers 
created in the couatry. 


CALcmTA: May, 1914. 
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A Studv in Social Unreason 
Modern civiJisatioD, by which we have been taught to 
undeistand the civilisation of znodcic Europe and America* 
has BO far notonously failed m its understanding and treat 
meat of oriine and tho criminal classes And the legalistic, 
as distinguished from what may bo called the naturalistic— 
tho moral, as distinguished from tho physiological and 
psychophysical— >i0w of human impulses and tho human 
character is almost entirely responsible for this failure 
Christian morals have always been something supcnniposcd 
upon man, from outside, by a Power — not himself This 
IS tho legacy that Christian Europo rccci%cd from tho 
thought and culture of Judaism Tho **thou shalt not 
spirit of tho Judaistic Law and Commandment has almost 
completely dominated Christian ethics for tho lost tvo 
thousand jears It has, therefore, ahiays set itself up 
111 more or less open antagonism to tho natural instincts 
of man This cIca>ago between tho moral and the natural 
lifo is almost entirely responsible for the failure of 
Ehristianitj to deal eficctnelj with cnineand crinunalisu^ 
Ouuij to this conflict between Dianas mstmeta and 
what Is called his conscitncc, either fear of punishment 
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or love of re^rard ha* been the clusf morel m«.t,i;tive in 
Chr^eadom. Evea Jesua Clin.t did appeal to aav 
t h i ng deeper or higher than thi* H.* Sermon on tht 
HoDEt, the finest tlun^ m the whole ^evr Te&'‘iirvnt 
records, stnLes no deept-r or higher Lev B’oa..ed are 
the pare m heart, /or theirs is the Kiacdom of Htav^n 
‘‘Blessed are they that suffer percecatioiis for niv 
/>r they shall be rewarded ' Tht» idia of rewarvl rai all 
thrcagh these lofty beatitudes And when vtx thire .a aav 
idea of rewards there 13, ncccssorUv an idtS of p uush 
meat also “Do this and you will U. dulv rxMtmled * 
carries with it the implication, “ refuse to do ic and you 
shall bo ponished ’ Rewards and punishments aro aliuix»t 
like shadow aad shine, eternally joined together ui the 
same idea or law The one is unthinkable and incomphto 
without the other , and both are aduimidtucd b\ au 
outside authority 

Every action, whether physical or mcutal cirrus 
with It lie own consequences , and thc»o coust.qu«.ncc:> 
may cither bo pleasant or pauifu] ^Vhcn tho coiiacqumu^. 
of an act is pleasant, wo may call it, m a loo^o na\, our 
reward , and when painful, wo may cLaractori&a it, suiulirh, 
03 ponishmcut But the real concept rewards and puui^U* 
menta aro different from tho oatucul sequences ir 
of our actions Tho concept cousequcnco has no ethical 
valuo, tho concept reward or piuiiJimt.nt has Thit is 
tho fundamental difftrcnco betueui thorn ^Vud thib 
ethical value is denied c«>sontiaUy from tho idea of a liw 
that it 13 our duty to oboy This word duty implies 
something that is duo by one to another Tho concept is, 
thus, fundamentally contractual or coicuantal Foe all 
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dues are for \alue xecei\ed I received somethmg from 
you, and, therefore, something is due to you by me Hus 
IS the rpot idea of duty And it is, therefore, really 
based ou barter or contract , and carries with it, conse- 
quently, an odour of selfishness, however distilled and 
snpeifined it may be Ethics, based upon this conception 
of duty — duty to God, duty to society, duty to family, 
duty to one’s own self, in all these v anous forms into which 
lb was classified by old Christian thinhers — must, bv its 
very nature, be essentially oommerciaU A culture doim 
nated by this ethical conception can hardly expect to solve 
the problem of crime or discover or devise any effective 
•and rational method of dealing with cnminalism 

This legalistic view of ethics must develop a retributive 
spirit in dealmg viuth crimes and criminals .^iJid it is 
absolutely unquestionable that letnbution, and not refornii 
has hitherto beeu the dominating idea both in the cnmmaJ 
laws and the adounistration of criminal justice lu all 
European countries The Church oud the State have both 
worLed together to help this retributii e idea Tho Church 
proclaimed sacerdotal or ecclesiastical Jaws for tho regu 
lation of tho religious Me of tho people It did so as an 
outside authority, owning the seal and sanction of ^ 
who practically rules his world from without It never 
was identified with tho people as they actually ore, with 
all their strength and weaknesses, and, therefore, had 
little real sympathy, and uo patience, vviti their failuigs* 

It never tried to draw religioo out of them but alwsy* 
imposed it upon them from tho outside The Church vai 
tUo liody of Chnst, the God or tho llan-God , bnt not 
the Body of tho people, as thfj/ are, with all their hungry 
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appetites and burnmg passions It, therefoie, took no 
notice oi tins common, Iotf, vicious, ireak, human nature, 
but simply proclaimed what men should and what they 
should not do , and when they failed to obey, it punished 
them Rewards and punishments were all that the 
Church could offer Instruction was all that it gave 
The State also, followed, naturally in the steps of the 
Church, and promulgated its laws, leaving each mdividual 
citizen free to obey or disobey these laws, and when they 
were broken, punishment was all that it had to offer 
to the delmquent Both the Church and the State have 
thus been far more eager to uphold Iheir authority by 
deahng retributive justice to those who violated then 
Taws than to retnedy the evils which this disobedience 
revealed For nearly two thousand years Christendom 
has dealt with its cnmiiials in this just, but essentially, 
heartless way 

Recent investigations into the nature and origm 
of man’s crnmnal propensities, have, howei er, commenced 

to reveal tbeir essential physiological and psychophysical 
oiigm and reference The recognition of heredity as a 
very powerful factor in the formation of human character, 
has very largely modiffed the older and stneter views of 
individual xesponsibilitios It is being increasingly recog- 
nised that we owe, tb a very lai^ extent, the rudimentary 
elements of our mental and moral, as well as these of our 
physical, constitution to our parents and forbears, and it is, 
therefore, as reasonable to hold us personally responsible 
for our mental or moral tendencies as it would be to do 
so for our physical deformities or deficiencies The entire 
science of eugenics, having for its object, first the 
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investigation of the causes of men’s physical, mental, and 
moral natures, then origin and history, and then the due 
regulation of their marital relations, mth a view to the 
improvement oi their progeny and the preservation of 
their race — has commenced to work upon this hypothesis, 
namely, the reality and strength of heredity m the f orniation 
of people’s physical, mental, and moral life and character 
Eugenics may have, possibly, taken a much too exaggerated 
view of the mfluence of heredity in the makmg of man s 
mmds and morals , but every allowance for these 

exaggerations, we cannot refuse to admit that heredity 
does contribute very materially to the loimatioa of oni 
mind and body Add to this the influences that our early 
education exert over our mental and morol hie, and think 
how impossible it is for any human mdividual either to 
control or evade these early influences Lastly, think of 
the general influencesthat his society, its economic arrange 
ments and political organisatioD, exercise oiex him, 
and how impossible it is for him, indindualJy, to alter 
or amend these economic and political institutions -Vud 
if one will only do this, oao will not bo long m discovering 
the actual measure c{ the responsibility of individual 
members of society for their ovvn acts There ore econonu® 
structures that aro bound to foster laziness among ccitaia 
classes, and envy and greed arc inevitably generated in 
large masses, by other ccononuo structures The envy 
of the European proletariat, and tiio greed of tho European 
capitalists, aro two ends of tho same stick , and tho res 
ponsibility for both these must be fixed upon tho compete 
tivo and capitalistio ccononuo structures of Europ*-^® 
society Tho anti^social acts and tendencies m Europe., 
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that ^ar against the lavra and rights oi personal property, 
are very largely due tothia envy on the one side and greed 
on the other, and the conflict hetween capital and labour, 
carried on from generation to generation, has been helping 
to increase these evil tendencies on both sides, through 
hereditary transmission The working man transmits his 
envy to his children, as tie capitalist his greed , and these 
grow, m this way, m both intensity and volume, from 
generation to generation Born in this envy the children 
ot the working classes, particularly of those who stand 
on the lowest rungs of the economio lodder, are brought 
up m an atmosphere oi intense hatred of the iichei classes , 
and who .would have tho hardihood to hold these children, 
when they grow up to manhood or womanhood, responsiblo 
for any anti social thoughts aud acts which this hereditary 
envy and this transmitted sense of social injustice may 
lead them to ? As the economic structures and laws 
of diflereut cominuuiVies are fundamentally responsible 
for a certaui class of unmoral or crimmal or anti social 
tendencies m tho people, so their social structures and 
laws are equally re&pousible for other classes of anti>social 
and unmoral tendencies 'A’ho ngidity of the law regarding 
the mantal relation in monogamous communities like 
thoso of Kurope aud America joined to tho almost absolute 
fieedom of social mtercourso between the sexes that prevail 
among them, is very largely, if not entirely, responsible 
for all sorts of oScnces against thelaws of sex and marriago 
that are found m those countries They will eat beef, 
dnnkbeer, live amidst artistic surroundings— ail calculated 
to appeal to their sense of the beautiful m form, colour, 
sound and touch, and all of which have, both biologically 
r, ITE 21 
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and psychologically, a secret and powerful reference to the 
sex instinct — sit in warm rooms mth iv ell groomed 
gentlemen and r\ell dressed ladies, talking either social 
scandhl ot, in. higher and more educated circles, about art 
and literature that haie oftentimes a reference to the 
diviner passion — go with one another to the theatre or 
the music hall, enjoy in one another’s company all the 
amorous displays of the popular stage, drive heme at 
midnight together, in cosy carnages after s champagne 
supper , dance tango or skate with one another — and 
then society is shocked if the nsmg tide of passion breaks 
cruelly through the bonds of the marital relation You 
must reap what you son This is really, our law pf Karraa 
But the pity of it is that whilesocietysoM8thewmd,itcom 
pels the poor mdividual to reap the whirlwind Society 
makea the ctimmal all the world over , and yet it is the same 
society which, like the gentleman who nuns a poor and 
guileless maiden and then leaves her to her shame and sin to 
turn 3udgo against her, punishes the individuals for 
crimes to iihich it had itself driien them This is the 
barest truth about criminal low and the adnunistTation of 
so-called crimmal justico almost m every civilised countiy 
As the very structure of particular societies is almost 
entirely xeaponsiblo for certain classes of cnnies, which 
they first help to create m certain sections of their own 
community, and then turn judge and executor against 
these cnminala , so the physical and mental strucluie 
of mdividuals also are equally rcsponsiblo for other crimes 
which thoj ate dll^ cn to commit In both these caseSt 
personal responsibility of the criminal is reduced to n 
luinimum Some criminal impulses are pnrcly tempera 
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moRtal — tlie druik rage, for luslaucci in suiiiC men , 
or an absolutely uncontrollable anger or iiupulso m 
others These ate far more physical and psiclioplijbical 
in their ongm than really moral I Inie blown instances 
of men and women, who instantly lose all coi.fiol of their 
limbs, the mcment certain parts of then bodv aie tickled 
I have heard of a sepoj who was subject to this disease 
and one day he actual!) slapped bts oflicer during parade, 
because somehow this p-irticular part of his bod) had been 
touched and tickled unwittuiglj by him I hato seen a 
tery respectable joung uouurn s»ddcnl> fall upon o 
stranget.stondmgbj lierside forasinularieasou Kcithor 
of these persons wero rosponsibic for the Assault which 
they couumtCed "W o are all of us, more or less, like this 
sepoy and this joung wouian Theio oro points which 
uo one can touch in ns, ho\^o^ct uiiwittingh it im) bo 
■without absolutely driving us boyoiid ouischca anti 
forcing ua to words and deeds which m out own sober 
meruents, it is absolutely inipossiblo for us to bo guilty of 
That a largo pereenfago of the onmes that tho courts 
punish or of tho vices that socictj coudenins aro icaJl) 
due to these pU)'siological and psjchoplijsicil uUosjii 
crasics, who over cares to enquuo * rViid what is tho 
actual degree of mdividual moral roapousibility that can bo 
fixed in these cases, vdio e'ver cares to ponder ’ Had 
this been done, we would have a much saner and nioio 
humane method of dealing with crimes and crumnaU 
than what our much vaunted oivilisntiou has as jefc 
discovered or adopted 

Tho time has come, however, for a coinpleto re con- 
sideration of tJie whole attitude of modern civilisation, 
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towards crimes and criminals, and especially for a tlicrough 
over hauling of our prison systems Modem cnmmology 
has done already a great deal, to furnish oU the civilised 
Gov emmcuts of our day, with the broad generalisation upon 
which this new prison reform must he worked up Broadly 
speakmg, I think it may be safely accepted that the classi- 
fication of crmunala mto two broad divisions, namely, 
those who are criminals by mstmet, and those who are 
criminals through meio force of outer circumstances, 
IS correct That there are sonae criminals, whose crimt* 
nahty is deeply ingrained in the very make of their mmd 
and body, some of whom have specific physical defects, 
m the very structure of then body, and, particularly of 
their cranium, the receptacle of their brains, can hardly 
be denied Lombroso’s characterisation of the physical 
peculiarities of tho mstmetive crnninal, may require more 
careful examination and analysis than what had been 
applied to it by himself , and this examination, and analjsis 
may, possiblv, disprove the umveisality of the phywoal 
tests which he prescribed , and there may be, indeed are, 
criminals of the instinctive class who have not tho peculiar 
structural formations attributed to it by Lombroso lu 
all these matters, his characterisation of the instinctive 
criminal may have to be largely amended But not 
withstandmg all this, it seems hardly possible to deny the 
existence of this class of crunmais, whom it is impossible 
or next to impossible, to cute of their anti social impulses 
The State must m the interest of its own safety and tho 
protection of the life and property of the mdmduois 
belonging to it, adopt particular measures for tho detention 
and segregation of these mstmctivo and mctirablo cases 
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TIiq practical difiiculty hwe vrould Be the detection o£ 
these and their differentiation from other and curable 
cases Psychonietiy nught petliaps some da> help it 
but so far it is liaidly an established science and its con 
elusions cannot, therefore be absolutely lelied upon for 
the correct determination of the fact, whether a particulai 
criminal la or is not of the inatmctwe or the circuinstantial 
class Observation and experiment me the only means 
available here And the \ery fii&t step m modern priafu 
refoiin must be to place e\ery ofiender under careful 
obser\atioa At present out Penal and Cnnnnal Froceduio 
Codes recognise oulv tuo or three classes of criminals 
namely, first ofieudeia class A, and old offenders class B, 
tovihiohathudolassC is also added I thmk. to designate 
those who have been repeatedly to prison, and who arc 
generally recognised as incurables This classification is 
too wide for purposes of accurate characterisation of the 
nature of the different mdiiidual offenders It docs uot at 
all help the formation of really correct and scientific 
conclusions regaiduig the nature of the cnnun'il whether 
he belongs to the mstinctixe or the circumstantial clast 
A first offeuder ui law may be a very old and practised 
cruumal elm luis only escaped detection or ctmiiction 
so long A good many of the cleverest criminals the leaders 
of criminal gangs, very frequently keep themselves beyond 
the arm of the law In their case a fii&t coa victim can 
nev er mean really a first offence These clev ercst cnmmals 
are oftentimes free from those physiological or phjsical 
de/cctfs that, accccduigto Lombroso, marked theinstincti%e 
criminal They supply the brains of the crimmal gangs 
and very frequently use the palpably instinctive criminals 
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uliose ^er> structure i>etrAjs tlicir crmiuaal mstmets, 
for the commission, of organised crJtmnahtics And the 
presence of tlie=c “gentlemen criiumals,” so numerous 
ni almost G\ery Eiuopean country’, makes the existing 
classification mto first and old offenders proctcially 
Useless for any real scientific ui% cstigatious into the subject 
There are old offenders again ulio juar be only repeated 
Nvrtimi ci wciteT titcnrostanres., mA ■whom these ciKum 
stances lia\c dri\en to criminal associations and acts, 
Avhich axenot due toanj mbomcriiaii al instincts m them 
In viou- of these difficulties therefore, the first step towards 
a truly rational and scientific stud\ of crumnalisin, and 
the adoption of on effective s}stcm of prison adniwistra 
tion i-^oulcl be to abolish these arhUnry and cmpincal 
classifications alogethor, and take each indiMdual. os soon 
as ho is detected and cooMCted of any cnmnial act cr mten- 
tion, upon his omi merits, ami place bun under careful obscr- 
^atlon for the determination of the inner character so to 
say, of his crimuiahli » This is tho^ery first tiling that 
inu«t be done ui intrcducing any rational si»ti m of prisi u 
rebnj in the liglit of modem mtarches u pbviiolop 
p3ycIiolog> and sociologi It Mould mi oh e a thorough 
rt-castmg of our cxistmg Penal Cod»-s and the prciailng 
mcthxias of the adnuuuliat cn of enn^n 1 m cKiy 

civilised country lot a tcalU scicatific IrcatKcnt ef 
crnmnalism the present hido-hound i\nal Codes unu-t first 
of all be thoroughlv xo-cast Iiopiisouiucnt, which n cau 
actually the detent n n of o cnuunal in a house of cf rrectien 
must no longer W %'jcwcd as a pmushiucnt mfiictcJ « n tfe 
cTiimnal for his criu e hut onh 03 a rucusnro of 'afity f ^ 

&«*ci<-ty «v the fust place anda ncans fortUcdctcni-motiiO 
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of the real character of the cnmmal and the true nature 
of hi3 crime in the ne'^t place In other Vrords, the old 
idea of retributive justice must be absolutely abandoned, 
and it must be supplanted by the new oud more rational 
and moral curatiio ideal The object of the detention 
of the cnnnual must be, above all else, the curing of his 
criminal habits or impulses E\ea the protecliun of society 
itself must be considered as coming not before but only 
alter the interest of the individual convict hero In fact 
there IS no real conflitt or antithesis between those t^o 
The cure of the criminal provides for the safety of society 
far more cffectuely than tv hat bis punishment or detention 
would ever expect to aohie\e It is only where this cure 
IS impossible that this other negative measure for ensuring 
public safetj , has to be adopted Ind when cure, and not 
rctiibution, comes to be recognised as the mam and only 
objcctiNC of ctimina! admimsUation, the present eystetn 
of specific punishment for specific crimes must be absolutely 
abandoned , and tbo period of dotentiou for every criminal 
will liav c to bo determined, not by the Judge or Magistrate 
who convicts him, but by tho prison authorities who keep 
lain under thOir observation , lor it is only they who are 
able to Iniow what tho real chatacter of the ofiender is, 
and how long ho has to bo detained to effect a reasonably 
radical euro of his criminal tendencies In a word, the 
prisons must bo converted mto moral hospitals, so to 
say, and tho prison authorities bo installed there, after 
necessary education and equipment, as mind doctors Tho 
idea would sound stiange to many people It would be 
difilcult of adoption immediately But this is tho only 
way to which modern physiology, psychology, and the 
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larger conceptions of • social well-being, that r modern 
Iminanitarianlsm has been developing — all tend, in this 
matter. And some day society shall adopt these reforms 
In the promotion of this large?, more rational, and humani- 
tarian id&xhsmy our own culture with its copception of 
the law of Kainaa, will render, I believe, very substantial 
help. 

Calcutta, June, 1914. 
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The Edl cation icrrATioN 
The Government of India have acted with unjardon 
able unwisdom m provoking a conflict with the Calcutta 
University just now * It has aroused pubbe feebng m thI^ 
province to a pitch which is only shghtly lower than that 
caused by Lord Curzons partition scheme In fact the 
issues raised by the Governmeut of India’s letter about 
these University lectureships arc far more vital than thO'O 
raised by that ill fated measure Are leaders of political 
thought and life in the country to be precluded from 
participating m the education of the youths of their nation 
on account of tbcir pobtical opinions or activatics ^ — that 
IS really the fundamental question raised here by the Gov 
cinmeut of India Neither Sir Rasul nor Sir SuhrauarcU 

* Tlie Vico Chancellor &ad Sntdica,tc of the Calcutta Loiver&itv 
appointed throe mciabirs of the Calcutta Bar, «nth Bntuh Lcivcmtj^ 
degrees to certain Icctuicshtps in the LniTer»»tr Tcchni allv nil such 
appoiatncnts are made subject to the sanction of the Goremur General 
in Council The University UsccutiTe communicated thc<o apt>oint 
meuts to the Govcruuicut of Inilia and tlie lecturers too^ iiji tlicir 
aarh m anticipation of the formal sanction of the Government For 
a long tune the Government of India did not tal>e any notice of these 
appointments but after more than two years practically demanded 
Cie dtemusal of these lccturcra» on the ground of their alleged poliftcol 
opinions and associations This provoLcd the conflict referred to here 
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nor Mr Jaj sawal haa been cou-victed of any political offence, 
t ough in few civilised countries even conviction ior a poll 
tical offence, which involved no moral turpitude, ^TouH be 
regarded as a disqualification for any educational office 
The only charge against them is that the> ha^c been 
connected with political movements— winch means^ at 
Its worst, that they have taken part in public protests 
against certam acts and policies of the Executive Govern 
ment m India, or that they have been known to hold 
political opinions that arc looked upon with disfavour 
by the Indian Executive, or Lave been associated with 
the so called “ ostremist ” propaganda To make this as 
an offence, justifying the deprivation of any man of his 
right to have and hold any public office is really to 
attack the very foundations of civic freedom and to 
upset all the political values hitherto attached to British 
rule m India by every one of its apologists and defon 
ders It 13 an attack however insidious xt may be, upon 
the primary nghts of citizenship — ^tho right of private 
judgment and freedom of thought No self respecting 
community can take an assault like this upon their 
primary rights lying low No one has any icason to be 
surprised, therefore that the Bengalee community have 
risen up m a strong and united protest against this 
new education policy of the Government of India 

Opening Old Sores 

And every one who is not a violent revolutionary 
among us, must deeply regret this unfortunato develop' 
ment Thmgs were gradually qiugting down Theoldsorcs 
were slowly healing up Xbe bitterness which the clash 
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aud conflict of the past few j ears had created ^^a8 gradually 
weanug oS And there were signs a slow return of the 
people to a more reasonable and generous mood on all 
sides Wo were all striving to work up a reasonable 
reconciliation between the legitimate demands of 
Nationalism on tbc one side and the real requirements 
of Imperialism on the other and were graduallj wean 
ing the minds of the rismg generations away from 
all unhealthj and outlandish revolutionary notions 
They were gradualh coming to recognise the wisdom 
and truth of Lord Hirdingos Indian policj and were 
commencing to lend it their intellectual adherence as 
the onl} rational and safe line of the evolution of modern 
Indian history and State craft But all this has been 
suddenly aud rudel} disturbed bj this act of the Govern 
ment of India And we arc once more being borne down 
by a patalj^ing sense of utter helplessness to save a situa 
tion which seems to be growing more and more hopeles" 
everj diy 

Tue prlsekt Agitation and the Politicaii 

SiTUATIO’f 

lu fact m view of the possible recrudescence of tbe 
old unrest which required the presence of tbe King Em 
peror himself to pacify I sometimes feel that it would 
perhaps have been better to let this action of the 
Govemmeut of India pass unchallenged than to get up 
a public protest and agitation against it Tins protest 
has no doubt been headed bj men whose sobnety and 
moderation have never been denied and whose loyaltj 
lo the British cooncction had not been questioned even 
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m the stormy days o£ the Partition agitation Jlcn. 
IS no danger of any rental of tie old unrest peisonaUr 
and directly by these respectable leaders of public opimon 
But It should not bedorgottci that the Partition agifltioil 
was also started and led originally by some of these rerr 
leaders themselves It uas they oho lad originated that 
movement which, lowevcr passed rapidly out of tlicr 
hands and developed tendencies ulmh they acre the 
veiy first to disclaim and donoimcc It is, m fact, tie 
mentablo fate of all so called -‘moderate ’ agitation 
t tc acts upon others, and eten the most inodeiatc and 
qua I c cottdcfljuatioii of ouj act or policy of fho Go\eni 
toeat, affecting anj ■vntal interests of the go\emcdp inSnino^ 
the passions of tbe younger generations And it is be 
cause this new education policy and the prolist that 
already been raised against it, arc hU]} to aron«c yotithfti! 
passions m the couutrj that I so deeply regret tins act 
of unwisdom of the Go\ ernment of India, andom 'on.dm cs 
even inclined to Icel that Arc aaouM baAc done a^cH to 
Ignore it altogctlicr There arc circiiirstauccs vhcu 
cxpencnccd physician Arould rather allow a iroIcd> to 
nm Its own course and si end itself out in its oAtn Arat. 
than cause undcsirahlc cicitcniciit or imtation m tie 
patients sjstcm bv direct medication There arc occa 
sions when even political wrongs and injustice jiiOA haAC 
to ho Sufleredm silence There are Acr^ serious coos dcra 
tiona that might lead one to hesitate to start a fresh 
agitation just now in tins countrj 11 ere are, ou the 
other liand, many considerations c(p:aU> cogint that 
denunded a public protest In aicw of fhest conflictn h 
and comidcx considerations it aaos not casv to dftaiu i*- 
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Wiudi Was the right conite But now that the protest haa 
sen taade, and the agitation has been started, the issues 
parsed out o£ our hands The Government, and the 
Govenuneut alone, can save the situation by franldy 
and honourably withdrawing from a position which can 
h** defended neither on considerations of justice nor on 
gtounda of expediency \jid the country looks up to- 
Lird Hardiage to do it 

The Viceroy the New Policy 
Por It IS generally behoved that the Viceroy is not 
peraonallyreaponsible forthisactofbis ministers Andtho 
whole hearted sympathy of every inteihgent and thoughtful 
f^dian pohticiau must go out at this juncture to Lord 
Hardmge, who has, m one sense been the hist victim of 
tbi» act The multitudes, with the lack of discrimination 
characteristic of the multitudes everywhere, will readily 
set this new attempt to cripple Che inteliccCual freedom 
of the Indian populations to the credit of the Head of 
the Government Yet, unless all our readings of His 
Bscellency s policy and statesmanship bo absolutely 
Wrong, it IS impossible to believe that such wrecklesa 
unwisdom as is betrayed by Hr Sharp *s letter to the 
Calcutti University, could have received Lord Hardmge ’s 
support But few people realise the helplessness of a- 
\ iceroy s position, who, though the Head of the State, 
cannot over tide tho decisions of his own Council, except 
under very exceptional circumstances and in regard to 
certain specific matters The admmiatxativo cAithonty 
m British India is v ested, not in tho Viceroy, but m the 
Governor-General m-Coitncil Should any vital diflerenca 
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Anse between him and hi& Council, the Governor Generaj 
may, of course, ofier to resign, but he cannot, except m 
certain specified cases, over nde it The decision of the 
GoveTmuent conveyed in Sharp’s letter is not that of 
the Viceroy, hut of the Go\etnot General lu Council , and 
it is quite possible — m fact it seems all but certain — 
that it has not had Lord Hardiiigc s personal sanction and 
support At the same time, one has simply to consider 
the general situation in the country, and the relative 
positions of Lord Hardmgo and his councillors, to realise 
how -difficult it must have been for his Lordship to eien. 
offer a stout opposition to the views put forward by his 
colleagues The Delhi outrage has not ouly affected His 
Excellenf'y^s health, but baa oven considerably wcaheoed 
his public policy m the eye of the petty politicians onttusted 
with tho work of admioistratioa m India This outrage 
and the persistence of tho official idea that there are a 
class of malevolent irtGConcilables m the country who can 
be crushed by rigorous repressions but can never be con* 
ciliated by any concessions short of the actual abdication 
of the authority of tho Government, and lastly, tho reports 
of continued pohtioal dacoitics from different parts of 
Bengal — all these are urged as proofs of tho complete 
failure of Lord Hardingo’s Indian policy Vud all these 
have, consequently, made his Lordship's position wore 
diOlcult and delicate than it over was before These would 
try, perhaps, the patience of an angel Lord Harding® 

IS only a man ^Vnd \ cry few men, indeed, could command 
sufficient mental strength, after so severe a shock as that 
which Lord Ifarduiga received from tho assassin s bomb 
at Delhi, to assert biiDSclf against men vibo claimed longer 
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expeneiice of the country and its people than what he him- 
self had The situation in Bengal had hecomD impossible 
Lord Minto had failed to control it by his policy of right 
handed lepiesaiona and left handed concessions Lord 
Hardinge offered to try his policy He had it was well 
known, the support of the British Cabinet He had the 
support of the King himself The Indian Bureaucracy 
had no faith really in lus weak-laieed measures But 
they had no option in the matter tnd thej accepted 
lb as something inevitable But no one can lend his loyal 
support to what he accepts only as the mevitable Lord 
Haidmgo’a Indian policy has succeeded as fully as could 
be expected under the circumstance But it has not 
succeeded fully aud absolutely I do not hehe\e that 
Lord Hardinge himself expected more from it His Lord 
ship must know that revolutionary patriotism is easier 
to arouse than to control or correct The bitterness 
created in the community by the conflicts of the two 
previous Adnuiiistratioos could not be immediately cured 
by the mere euunciatiou of a more reasonable and concilia 
tory policy It requires the vision of a true statesman to 
realise the far reaching trends aud aims of a truly states 
manly policy A statesmanly policy takes a \nde and long 
view of history and socio pobtical e\olutiou not only of 
the particular country for which it is enunciated but also 
ot its present and future neighhouts and allies and oppo 
nents Such a broad and long view of things cannot be 
taken by tho man m the street anvwhero A.nd above 
all, it requires considerable strength of imagination and 
very great moral stamina, to foigive aud forget a past 
senes of actual wrongs aud repressions, out of regard for 
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some distant and possible good Lord Hardmge could 
not wipe out tlie memories of the Minto regime He could 
not even openly repudiate the acts and polities of his pre- 
decessor He could not repeal all big lestrictive Acts and 
Ordinances His Lordship could only enunciate a new 
policy, pregnant with immense future possibilities He 
could only hold out cautiously and tentatively, a promise 
of reconciliation and progress for the future But the 
Indian public is not wholly unfamihar with the chatactCi 
of politicians’ promises They could not, therefore^ 
become wildly enthusiastic over Lord Hardinge’s pohey 
and promises The return of the country to a normal 
and healthy mood was bound to be a slow afiair But 
those who jiever lent then loyal support to Lord Hardinge'S 
far seeing policy, was not disposed to give this time to 
an irritated people to come back to their normal condition 
They wanted wonders They ashed for a miracle The 
Partition being repealed, all unrest, and especially all 
underground revolutionary activities, must at onco cease 
This IS what they demanded It was aa impossible 
demand It was not satisBed Revolutionary propaganda 
continued to be carried on in secret through contraband 
pamphlets and leaflets Dacoities did not cease Even 
the hand of the political assassm was not stayed And all 
these marked, in tho oye of tho zubhurdtisl bureaucrat, 
the complete failure of Lord Hardingo’s pohey All these 
have somewhat strengthened theif position And 
arc trying once more to revnvo tho spirit o* tho Hioto 
rtgtme 

Viceroy’s position 15 so delicate and difficult, 
because his Lordship hero has to be respousiblo for the 
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co^oquencea of a courae of aot.on wluch le could not 
tea% control, and yet rriich le cannot openly disclaim 
f there is trouble once more m the connt^. a fresh 
recrudescence of the oM unrest; the blame of i7;„uld f!5 
"-oald proclaim his fadure It 
yould kiU practicaUy all his future prospects Korwouid 
It make our o-ra lot m any nay easier Tn fh 
state of ^ health. Lord Hardmge caunofbf” 
to face the amneto of the situation that Lord Minto 
had to papplB ^th Afready the situation is becoming 
more and more difficult uod aumous The llahomeS 
are a fresh cause of annety to tho Gorermucnt S 
have coi^enccd to assume a bolder and. more defiant 
attitude than had ever been inora in the past Tho 
prosit Moslem umest is not a mere local outburst of 
fanaticism Tho Moslem mob has been finding edncaled 
leadem The latter have leamt some lessons from the 
recent agitation m Bengal and the ultimata snccesa of that 
movement as proved by the Kmg-s visit and the roptj 
of tho Partition This new phase of the Mahomedan 

fo 1 ^ “il, “ 0 “ "ifimtely greater oumety 

ito the authonties than the Bengal agitation ever na7 
The Government mil have its hands full mth this problem 
for some time to come And it is no pleasant thmg for the 
Head of the Administration at this time to find himself 
taco to face mth a fresh agitation m the most difficnlt 
ftovmce m the fcdian Empire Hu, Council may be 
fiddlmg. but the Viceroy must feel the gravity of tho 
situation keenly Peace or unrest matters but httle to 
the nameless councillors who have socked the offlci 
orange dry and have no personal consequences to fear 
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Sir Reginald Craddock Iwia no stake m this struggle 
His pension is assured The iailure o£ the Grovemcnent 
will not be associated with his name History will mete 
oat its commendation or condemnation neither to Sir 
Reginald Craddock nor to Sir Harcourfc Butler, nor to 
Mr Sharp, nor to any other of their friends and colleagues, 
but only to Lord Hardmgo of Penshurst And this is the 
tragedy of the Viceroy’s position And when one realises 
all this, one cannot refuse to give to Lord Hardings every 
sympathy, consideration and help that one can command, 
at the present crisis If we suffer, it would bo well and just 
for *ua to bear this mmiad, that His Excellency too is a 
victim of the forces that threaten to create all these fresh 
trouble for us The thought will sober down public 
mcUgnatioa and induce moderation m whatever methods 
may have to be adopted to fight this now mfiuence m the 
counsels of the Government Our indignotion at the 
attitude and action of his councillors should not be permitted 
to inteifeie with our sympathy and consideration for the 
Vioeroy 


Tbe Decadence of tee Indian 
Borbawcracy 

Even theao counoUiora themselves deserve our pity 
rathei than our indignation Ihe ivrong that they are 
domg IS due not so much to their moral perversity as to 
them mtehectual incapacity And even here, they to® 
are victims of circumstances The larger qualities of 
statesmanship that characterised the British rulers m the 
eighteenth and the early muetecaith centuries, when every 
ofScial had to tackle some onginal piohlem^of govern* 
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ment, have fallen out of cultivation in the Indian Civil 
Service The altered circumstances of the country have 
httle or no scope for their culti\ation The present 
o&;ial3 spend all their life in working out details and 
carrying^out standing orders They hve all their days in 
an atmosphere of isolation and unreality As adminis 
trators of a settled country, the responsibilities of then 
office do not, as a rule even call for any special watchful- 
ness fiom these officials They receive according to cs 
tablished routine, reports of the condition of the people 
from their subordinates, aud pass these on to theu own 
superiors, without any careful examination or analyses 
The country being quiet, there is ically no need for such 
examination or analyses But this is not the hind of tram* 
mg that bangs out the higher capacities of the intellect 
or the will in any man The present generation of Indian 
officials never get the training that moulds the true states 
man Theyneverhavetheeducationandthe opportunities 
that make even an all round man They live too easy a 
life ^Vhile their responsibilities are comparatn ely light, 
their emoluments are large and their honoot and rant 
very high They are always obeyed but rarely argued 
with, and never opposed, by those who live and labour 
about them They do not get, therefore, that supenor 
and healthy intellectual discipline which ordinary educated 
people, even in the lower walks of hfe, get through the 
constant clash and conftict of their ideas and opinions 
with those of their equals They are not called upon 
to senously study or analyse any acute economic or poU- 
tical problems They can neither cultivate, therefore, tho 
imagination of tho idealist oor the vision of the statesman. 
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It IS not at all strange, therefore, that Lord Hardingo’s 
councillors ha\e failed to seize the actualities of the 
present situation in India They do not at all realise 
it, therefore, that the supremo need of the hour in India 
13 to keep the people quiet, to givo them rest, to allow the 
public mind to gradually get back its lost cquihbnum 
As was inevitable in times of unusual excitement, people 
lost their sense of proportion and their right perspective 
Bat they have, at the same time, gamed a lot dunng these 
years of stress and strife A new self consciousness is 
tho most important of these — and a new sense of power, 
a now ambition for adequate achievement, a new desire 
to find their legitimate place among tho makers of modem 
history and Lumamty, and above all things, they have 
gamed a new sensitiveness and a now idealism To shape, 
to direct, to develop and help such promising clemenU of a 
juition's rejuvenated hfo to their true and Icgjtiaute 
fuldlmcut IS an ambition that might Into tho gods It 
IS an achievement for which nq labour and no sacnfice 
would count too hard or too costlj But our sun-dncd 
bvixcaucrat is no idealist Without any vision of th* 
future, ho is only troubled and imtatcd b> tho grovneg 
pains of tho people, which disturb Ins pcaco and interfere 
With his play Ho is angry with the people who have 
hroVcii into tho placid coorso of his ofliwal bio and 
ferment ^kud lus only desuo is to crush these disturbers 
of tho peace, even as a man crushes, m tho hollow of hi» 
hand, tho troublesomo fl> that buwes about his cars and 
runs into his noso and thus breaks up his nud-day nap 
The oat uiay wot bo , but tho altitude u p<r^ 

fectlj human One secs hero the jncongniit> bettrcf® 
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the little man and Ina lofty office , and a sense of mcon 
grmty may oscito one’s irascibiiity or even appeal to one’s 
pity , but it makes no room for indignation 

The ilonp of the New Policy 
The whole trouble is due to the pitiful ignorance 
and incapacity of those who have evidently been seekmg 
to force the hands of the Viceroy m this matter They 
lia\e no knowledge of the country, and not the faintest 
grasp of the real problem before them VTe all know what 
their inner motive is They ate completely upset by the 
signs of revolutionary unrest about them They believe, 
and not without some show of reason either, that this 
revolutionary spirit has commenced to obsess the muds of 
a large and growing section of the youthful mteUcctuals 
IQ the country The ludiau student community is very 
largely and powerfully influenced by this revolutionary 
propaganda It is a danger to the State It is no less 
a menace even to Society And they are determined 
to put this down at any cost The Indian politicians 
may not directly preach sedition They are not in fact, 
either openly or secretly associated with this anarchical 
propaganda But all the samo they are indirectly res 
ponsifalo for all these troubles They prepare the ground 
for the growth of revolutionary ideas The youth of the 
nation must, therefore be removed by every possible 
or impossible means from the sphere of influence of these 
politicians The Government at least must not encourage 
or oven tolerate their association with the student popula* 
tioaoftlic country This is to put in. very plam I ^ 
the whole case for the educational advisers of Iiq; 
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Haxdmge But tbe moment \Fe see it, ui its honest 
nakedaesa, we recognise the ignorant fatmty upon which 

it IS based. 

The New Sttuatiov and the Bdezadcratio Spibit 
The mam object of this new educational pohey is 
to put down the spirit of revolutionary patriotism that 
sterns to hare taken hold of at least a section of our 
school and college going populations Up to a certain 
pomt, there la perfect agreement m this matter 
between tho responsible leaders of Indian public 
opinion and the educational advisers of the Indian 
Government And the \ery farthest limit of right 
reason and true statO’craft is also tho limit of this agree* 
ment TTo aro as anxious as any .InglO'IudiaD bureau- 
crat to cure tho rising generations of our country o! 
whatever unhealthy Tcvolutionary opinions and ideals 
may have possessed their muuls i\iid no are anxious 
about it, bccauso wo know that these imported and un- 
digested notions and ideals spell nun and disaster to ito 
future of Indian Nationalism B’o know that the ideal of 
isolated and sovereign pobtica! independence, %hich 
seems to uispiro all theso rovolutionarj and anarchicsJ 
actittties IS a dangerous and suicidal ideal, from the 
view point of Indian Nationalism, in tho present condit cn 
of tho country and the present state of uorUlpohtK* 

To seek to pursue this ideal would onl> open tho wa) 
for a fresh Moslem or a new Mongol servitude -bid 
knowing ail theso fearful poaaiLilities before us, u« are a* 
anxious as tho most impatient iVnalo-Indian bureaucrat* 
to cure whatever revolutionary spirit maj have g«t carry 
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into our country This is the farthest limit that reason 
and state-craft impose upon us in regard to this matter 
Neither right reason nor true statesmanship demand, how- 
ever, that in trying to kill this spirit of revolution and anar- 
chism we must also crush the spirit of patnotism upon 
which it has grown and with which it hag entwined itself , 
nor that we should undermine the very foundations of that 
youthful enthusiasm and idealism, which lend to every 
form of revolutionary patnotism m the world its halo 
of romance and rebgion We recognise these limits , and 
are always scrupulously anxious, while 6ghtmg every 
form of unhealthy and improvident xevoltttionaiy and 
anarchical waste, to protect and preserve and chasten 
and strengthen and lead along healthy and reasonable 
lines the spirit of patnotism and ideahsm of oui younger 
generations The educational advisers of the Government 
are either unable or unwilling to make this discnnnnation 
They are not prepared to make the saendees which this 
discrimination would involve The growth of any land 
of patriotism and public spint m the country, however 
sane, chaste and loyal to the British connection these 
might be, would be bound to demand a radical change in the 
oxistmg constitution and methods of the Government of 
thq country They would be bound to curtail the present 
privileges of the Bntish officialdom in India, and gradually 
change the autocratic character of the Goveinment itself, 
and consequently upset oU osisUng official values, whether 
social ox qoUtical The consetv ative official mmd is 
shocked, therefore, by the very thought of these inevitable 
changes It is absolutely wedded to the existing state 
of things It cannot bear, therefore, any kind of evolution 
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m the coxmtry, however necessary and healthy at 
may be, which is likely to cause the least disturbance 
to the easting order The Indian official is, therefore, 
not only ansioua to toll the spirit of revolution and anar* 
ohism m the country, but also to crush out even the very 
life of that healthy spirit of patriotism of which it is only 
a parasite He is ansious to shut up e\ery door and 
window and even every chink m the walls of our mind, 
through which outer light might enter and bring the breath 
of new ideals and inspirations into our souls and quicken 
our dry bones with new strength and activities He 
is afraid of the noble idealism of our youths, and wonts 
to kill it by holding out allurements of office and emolu* 
meats to them on the one hand, and threats of perpetual 
ostracism from the Service of the Government ou the other 
And this 13 the teal cause of this conffict between the 
educational advi&eca of IjOtd Hardmge and the leaders of 
thought and public life m the country And it requires 
very little imagination and the meagrest acquaintance 
mth the lessons of vmiversa! history to foresee the hope 
lessness of the official cause m this struggle 

■pAST Education Policy in Bmtish India 
The attempt to direct and control the cour&e of public 
education in the country, mainly and pnroanly m thqin* 
terest of the Government, is not at all new In fact, it is 
a universal clement of state-craft Every Government has 
to do it As long as there is a complete identity of 
interests between the Government and those whom it 
goierns, this attempt is neither injurious nor unjust 
Ibe injuTy and lajustice ooaMia onij' when Ihcto i® ® 
conceit of separate interests in the governing classes* 
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who seek, in that case, to curb and cripple the normal course 
of intellectual and social evolution m the commiinity, out 
of regard for the prerogatives and pnvnieges of their 
own body But whatever the moti% o or the conse- 
quences of it, this attempt is universal The Bntisb 
Government m India bas, from the very beginning tried, 
more or less openly, to shape and control the course of 
public education among us , and the motive has always 
been to strengthen the foundations of their political 
authority in the country In the earlier period of their 
history, the Government of the East India Company 
penalised every attempt to educate the people of this 
country m the literature and scieuce of the West ot to 
preach the Christian religion among them Carev was 
threatened with deportation, because he wanted to open, 
a school jn Calcutta and preach the “ Gospel ” to the 
Indians The Government stood then m perpetual fear 
of tho people, and got nervous about anything that might 
wound tho religious susceptibilities of the masses or arouse 
their fears Tins is why the first Missionary College m 
India had to be located at Serampur, which was then 
outside British territory, in the possession of the King of 
Denmark The subsequent fight between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists, was really fought upon the same 
issue, namely, which system was most calculated to pro- 
mote the safety of the newly established foreign Govern- 
ment in tho country ? And Macaulay wou because his 
policy waa thought to be really and ultimately the better, 
because by far tho safer, of tho two Macaulay’s object 
was to create a body of leaders of pubhc opinion m the 
country, who would bo in perfect sympathy with the ideals 
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Md of the ruLogrece, and who would find, 

m the honour and emoluments of the service of the new 
Uovemment, a strong inducement to always stand by that 
ovemment and lend their superior moral support to it 
ea g IT John Wood's Despatch between the hnos, 
ne cannot fail to discover this inner motive of the cduca 
lona pohej of the Government of the East India Com 
y s ircctors, as enunciated in that memorable docu* 
ment Those were the daja when the moral and mtcllec 
tual cleavage between the people of this country and their 
reign ers was very deep and wide, and when the ruimg 
c asses stood in almost constant fear of the superstition 
an anaticism of the subject populations Eoghsh 
education and the new Illumination which it brought in 
3 ts tram commenced to undermine these sources of un 
oivn and tmpalpablo dangers, and were consequently 
publicly encouraged Every movement of rehgioiis and 
social revolt in tho country was then cheerfully encouraged 
synipathised ^\^th by the highest repres^atatnes 
o t c ovemment All these forged fresh bonds between 
t e rulers and tho ruled, bad created new interests among 
the people of tho country for tho perpetuation of tho Untish 
authority But the spint of freedom which inspired these 
social and religious revolts was bound to gradually operate 
111 politics also Tie spirit of self assertion against soend 
and sacerdotal authority bccatuo gradually manifest 
against official autbonty also The result was a reaction 
in tho education policy of tho Govemmenc School 
text books that had hitherto been drawing so lar(,efj 
■upon Enghih and European sources were directed now to 
draw upon purely Indian sources. Tho Irgcndary heroes 
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of Ifindustan commenced now to rapidly and rudely 
replace, in the text books of the Education Department, 
tho heroes of British, American, French, Italian and Greek 
history Tho result of this ofEcial reaction was that it 
lent indirect but -very material support to a movement 
of social and religious reaction which breathed a very 
distinct and. unmistakable anti foreign spirit The Gov 
ernment wanted to recreate m the rising generations of 
the country, a proper respect for authonty Obey your 
conscience as your God — was the older and earlier 
injunction Obey your parents your priests, youx society, 
and your senptuxes. and those set in authonty over you 
as representative of tho Government this was the new 
commandment Pcoplo interpret every commandment not 
as they are meant by those who promulgate it, hut as smts 
their oiru inclinations or interests best The new educa 
tion policy, therefore, failed of its purpose The very 
idea was based upon ignorance and folly You cannot 
reconcile rc\crcncc for Uindu ideals and institutions 
with genuine respect for tho Mo and character of people 
ivhoso ways aro in every way opposed to theso ideals and 
institutions jIs a result of this insensate education policy 
of tho Government (1880 90), th«iro grew up u generation 
proud not only of tho ancient but even of the present day 
ideals and institutions of their country, and exceedmgly 
disdainful of all foreign ideals and institutions The 
Government had ample evidence of this new development 
m the country during tboConscnt'BiU agitation of 18fM) 91 
A SuoRr-sioniED Policy 

It was a very foolish and short sighted poLcy, based 
upon sclhshncss and promulgated in utter ignorance or 
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disregard of the actualities of the situation which it 
^ the EnZ^ 

to thee Z f ‘<> ^^er 

rec!, f r ‘’“^y ““'3 to 

receiTo from the previous generations Those who had 

openly encouraged our social and rehgious revolt in the 
numo of indinduol reason and personal freedom, now 
commeilccd to condemn the natural crpressioit of our 
born epint of self respect and freedom, hccauso it 
art thoir vanity These British officials did not see that 
the spint of self aasortion in the new ecnciatloa in India 
r.»*»i, ^ homajo to the character and culloro 

ot their own race and country Tho conflict so far was 
only between ludinduala or letneen eJasa end class, lot 
not between one eulturo and eivihsatioii and another In 
a«erting ouiacltes against tho British official class la 
la, wo noser as sot questioned the inherent intillec- 
ua on moral superiority of the Bntlsh natiou our our 
nation IntelJccluaf end laoraf slates of the Bntish 
peop 0 wo only wanted to claiiii j olitical end social 
equality mth our masters That was all Tins conllut 
did not touch tho foundations of British liole in In hs. 

It created oLsolutcly nodisiro to cut the llnlish eisu ee 
tion That connection was the sheet anchor ol the falum 
hopes and aspirations of Iho Jli„iishoxlueate-d cUsers m 
0 country These educated classes stuoil ajart fiom 
t 0 nussfj Thev Imd nothing practicaU} intuirJ 3 sOO 
'Uth tho general i«jiilalinna of tho land Thet ial ro 
ajth in i>ojiuUr nL^^ioji, ngr in curreut BiKiat 
of Uit rcoa2iir> JLcir ii UllcctuaJ ard ij intiul aCut <* 
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With the Bntish people were, in fact, closer and more 
Vital than -with their own countrymen And in these 
affinities and the deep and strougloyalty which they always 
and everywhere create, lay the real strength of the Bntish 
authority in India Blven ordinary statesmanship, 
m the interest of the Government itself, would have done 
nothing to weaken these supremo intellectual and moral 
bases of Bntiah Buie in India As long as the English- 
educated classes were loyal to the intellectual and moral 
ideals and institutions of the Bntish race, as long as they 
continued to be captivated by the glamour of this foreign 
culture, so long British authority m India stood upon a 
rock But the pettifogging officials had no apprecia- 
tion of these deeper facts and pnocipJes They were 
fnghtened by the apparent spirit of insubordination in 
the educated youths of the country It was, clearly, 
the result of the new education which they were receiv- 
ing m our public schools and colleges So they started 
changing the character of this education They did 
not seo it, however, that though school teict books and 
college curricula might be changed to suit this 
Dew reaction id official policy, the general effect of 
tho education that had been received by the people 
for nearly half a century’s tune, could not be wiped out 
by official circulars The Govemment failed to take 
proper note of tins very simple fact 

The New Education Policy and the Present 
Indian Society 

Indeed, if Eord Hordmge’s educational advisers had 
any appreciation of present social conditzons and the 
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djegard of the actualities of the situation which it 
sought to control The officials were offended, and possibly 
aho^so^ewhot faghtened. by the ways and attitude^ 
to them ‘t ’^1'“ reJnsed to render 

receive from the previous generations Those who had 
openly encowaged our social and lehgions revolt, in tho 
name of individual reason and personal freedom, now 
commenced to condemn the natural eapressioa of our 
new horn spirit of self respect and freedom, because it 
hurt their vanity These Bntish offieials did not see that 
ho spirit of self assertion in the new generation m India 
«r*l. ^ homage to the eharacter and callnro 

nnj country Tho conflict so far was 

only betTVeen mdmduaU or between class and class bnt 
not between one culture and cmbsatioa and another la 
asserting ourselves against tho British official class in 
ft. 1 ^’ aa Tcfc questioned the mliercnt intcllec- 

a an moral superiority of tho Bntish nation oicr our 
nation IntcUcctual and moral slaves of the Bntish 
peop e, Wo oq1_> wanted to claim political and social 
equality vnth our masters That was aU This conflict 
did not touch the foundations of Bntish Rule m India, 
it created absolutely no desire to cut tho British cmuiec- 
tion That connection was the sheet anchor of the future 
opes and aspirations of tho EtighsL»cducatcd clasics m 
0 country Theso cducatird dosses stood a|)art from 
^ Thev Lad nothing practicaUv, in common 

wth tho general populations of tho land They hud tio 
aith m popular rthgiou, norm cuirciit social inatitulionn 
o thoir country TLcir intellectual and spiritual afljutic* 
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With, the Biitish people were, m fact, closer and more 
Vital than with their own countrymen And in these 
affinities and the deep and strong loyalty which they always 
and everywhere create, lay the real strength ol the British 
authority m India Even ordinary statesmanship, 
in the interest of the Govemment itself, would have done 
nothing to weaken these supreme intellectual and moral 
bases of British Hule in India As long as the Enghsh- 
educated classes were loyal to the intellectual and moral 
ideals and institutions of the British race, as long as they 
continued to bo captivated by the glamonr of this foreign 
culture, so long Bntuh authority m India stood upon a 
rock But the pettifogging officials had no apprecia* 
tion of these deeper facts and principles They were 
teghtened by the apparent spirit of insubordination in 
tbe educated youths of the country It was, clearly, 
the result of tho new education which they were lecseiv* 
mg m our public schools and colleges So they started 
changing the character of this education They did 
not see it, however, that though school text books and 
college cumculo might bo chaaged to smt this 
new reaction in official policy, the general eSect of 
tho education that hod been received by the people 
for nearly half a century’s time, could not be wiped out 
by official circulars The Govomment failed to take 
proper note of this very simple fact 

The New Education Poucy and the Present 
Indian Soctety 

Indeed, if Lord Hardmge’a educational advisers had 
any appreciation of present social conditions and tho 
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our children are intenselj interested They shut up their 
books and pnck up their ears when we read aloud the 
dady newspapers, or discuss public questions walk friends 
and neighbours The induenoo of out fathers, who did 
not know English, upon us who were or had been to the 
new schools and colleges, was almost ml Their learning 
was, m our eye, practically mere ignorance, their faith 
superstition It is no longer so, as between us and our 
childrou We may have grown cold and calculating with 
age and expcnence , they are fervent and improvident 
\7o are cautious, they may be recklesa Bub whatever 
difietence there may ciost between us and out sons m 
regard to practical aSaus, mtclloctually there is little 
or DO conflict between us This being so, the home m- 
fluenco IS to day immensely stronger than that of the school 
and the college Even our women read the vernacular 
papers with avidity and discuss the sensations of the day 
among themselves And m the face of all this, how can 
the Govomnifint create or maintain an atmosphere of 
" puce study ” m out schools, colleges and uoiiersities ? 
The more attempt would be bound to strengthen those 
very sentiments which this “pure study’* is evidently 
meant to starve An “ atmosphere of pure study,” 
such as the educational advisors of Lord Hardingc arc 
anxious to create and nmintain m out universities, is an 
absolute impossibility, unless a aimilai atmosphere of 
“ pure thou^t and comcrsatioa ” la smiultaueoualy 
created and mamtamod m every educated home m the 
country, or unless the school and-oollego gomg popula- 
tions are kept absolutely confined in their schools and 
colleges, as juvenile ennunats are kept at present m the 
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geneial intellectual life of our people, they would never 
have mtcrfeted ao rudely witli the appointments of_^Mcs3ra. 
Eaaul, Surhawardy and Jaysawal as University lecturers ; 
and would never have set up the crude and confused pics 
of “ pure study *’ m support of their actiou Wo all 
understand the motive and meanmg of this pica The 
Government want to keep the atmosphere of our colleges, 
schools, and the University which controls them, absolutely 
free from any sort of political ferment One can under- 
stand this motive, thou^ one may not approve tie method 
adopted hero Thera was a time, m the days of our youth, 
forty years ago, when there was absolutely no intellectual 
community between our schools and colleges on tbo one 
side and our homes on the other There was then an 
almost impassable gulf between the thoughts and aspua* 
tions of the new mtellcctuaU in the country end thcif 
parents and elders Our parents and elders then talhi^ 
of thmgs which wo did not care for, and wo thought of 
things which they did not imdcrstond The school and 
the college had, in those days, an almost absolute control 
of our mtcUectual ond moral Wo There was then a real 
school or college atmosphere, all bub isolated from 
of our homes But all this is changed to-day The new 
thought has permeated the entire community The parent* 
and olders of to-day were I ho school bojs and college 
} ouths of twenty years ago Our fathers uscdtolalhof 
their business or social aftoirs, somctuncs of tbcir shosini* 
ond ceremonials among themselves ; ond wo, brought np 
in the new schools and colleges, had no mterest m thcif 
conversation and no sympathy with or rovcrenco for theif 
faith or conduct. But wo talk of things to-dsj m vhK 
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our children are intensely interested They shut up their 
books and puck up their ears when we read aloud the 
dady newspapers, or discuss public questions with fnends 
and neighbours The influence of our fathers, who did 
not know English, upon ua who were or had been to the 
new schools and colleges, was almost nil Their learning 
was, in our eye, practically mere ignorance, their faith 
superstition It is no longer so, as between us and our 
children AVe may have grown cold and calculating with 
age and experience , they are fervent and improvident 
We are cautious, they may be ruckless But whatever 
diflecence thero may exist between us and our sons m 
regard to practical aflairs, intellectually there is little 
ox no conflict between us This being so, tho home in- 
fluence IS to day imaiensely stronger than that of the school 
and tho college Even our women read the vernacular 
papers with avidity and discuss the sensations of tho day 
among themselves And m the face of all this how can 
the Government creato or mamtam an atmosphere of 
pure study ” in out schools, colleges and universities * 
Tho mere attempt would bo bound to strengthen those 
very sentiments which this " puro study ” is evidently 
meant to starve An “ atmosphere of pure study,'* 
such as tho educational advisers of Lord Hardmge are 
ansions to create and maintain m out universities, is an 
absolute impossibility, unless a eimilar atmosphere of 
“ pure thought and conversation ” la simultaneously 
created and maintainod m every educated home m the 
country, or unless tho school and-colloge gomg popula- 
tions ai© kept absolutely confined m their Bchoola and 
colleges, as juvenile cnmiaals are kept at present m tho 
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Keforraatones, and all communications with their parents 
and relations are entirely cut oSfor the time they are tu 
statu puptllan No Government, except perhaps m very 
pnmitive societies, could do anything like it Least of all 
JS this possible fox a Government like that of the British 
m India, the representatives of which have such pre 
Clous little intellectual and moral affinities with the ruled, 
and which cannot, therefore, control the thought and life 
of tho people frotn within but must govern them only 
and always from without The educational advisers of 
Lord Hardmga have «no appreciation of the enormous 
difficulties m their way They do not' seem to ha%o any 
idea cf tho endless complexities of tho problem before 
them or of the actualities of our present social and mtsUce 
tual life, nor e\ en any decent insight into those fundamestsl 
psychological facts and laws which control the course of 
social evolution e\ erywhctc Tho only thmg they seem to 
know or understand is tho growth of revolutionary unrest 
among the nsmg generations of the country, and ore 
moved by one supremo motive, namely, to crush and lull 
this troublesome spirit in them No Indian statesman 
nor even any Indian politician or publicist with any 
appreciation of tho trends and tendencies of current 
world politics on the one side and of tho actuahtios of the 
Indian situation on tho other, can possibly havo any 
sympathy vnth tho revolutionary ideas that seem to havo 
possessed a section of our joung men There is, therefore, 
no vital conflict between tho ©£ tho Govcxnnicat 

and thoso of the leaders of public opinion in tho country 
m this matter But while tho advTsers of tho Govexameat 
nro moved by ignornnco and prejudice, tho leaders of tie 
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people ha%e full knowledge of the situation in the conntiy 
and ate mo\cd by the euptemc consideration of the Trell- 
bemg and progress of their nation The advisers of Lord 
Hardmge do not understand that the problem before them 
IS more mteBectual than political Tho Indian revolu- 
tionaries as a class aro as yet m what may ho called the 
stago of intoUection They have imbibed ceitau opicions 
and are moved so far by certain abstract principles of 
national life and political progress These are the results 
o! a misreading of 'European politics and a misinterpreta- 
tion of Indian history and culture The disease is intellec- 
tual, due to reckless generalisation on the one side and 
to unwarranted application of the ideals of one people 
to the interpretation of the needs of a di2erent people 
on tho other ^\nd intellectual problems must be solved 
by intellectual methods only \\hat is wanted is a sound 
political and social philosophy which whilo fullj and 
frankly recognising the truth of the fundamental position 
of Induta Nationalism and tho iegitimate aspirations 
o£ the people to secure their rightful place m modern 
history and world politics, will m tho light of these vor) 
truths, fight and cure tho false generalisations and suicidal 
ambitions of these youthful revolutionaries Nothing 
could bo more foolish and unstatesmauiy than to try to 
put down a great intellectual and moral ferment by re 
ptessivo measure The real vrotk before the responsible 
rulers of tho country is to convmce emng joufchs of their 
error, to point out to them the mischief that they are 
domgto their own cause by ignormg the actualities about 
them, and not to coerce them into submission to an order 
of things that, howov er unreasonably it may be, is revolting 
P, ND 
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to than reasoa and conscience. It is absolute folly to 
fight the natural idealism of youth by physical weapons. 
It 11 worse than foUy to seek to stifle it by material and 
aelfish allurements. No Government can secure either 
peace for the country subject to their authority or even 
their own safety, by destroying or undermining the man- 
hood of its people. No administration con manufacturo 
publio opinion to order. These are rudimentary truths. 
Intellectual aberrations in the youths of a nation can bo 
cared only by intellectual freedom, guided and controlled 
by the higher intellects of the nation itself. The first 
thing to do is to disabuse tho minds of the youthful iatcllcc- 
tuaU of the country that there is any real and necessary 
conflict between tho highest interests of their nation and 
those of tho Government that bolda svray o\or them. 
Tho educational ad\’iser 9 of Lord Hardingo do not seem 
to have any appreciation of these elementary truths ond 
principles. Tho step they have taken ^^ill bo bound to 
deepen tho notion by which largo numbers, especially of 
our young men, oro evidently obsessed — that tho policy 
of tho Government Is to put down, by every means in their 
power, every form of nationalist actirity in tho country. 

It will weaken still further their confidence in tho good 
faith of their rulers. And this is a result which tju® 
statcsinaoship would seek to a^oid at all cost. But the 
educational adviacis of Lord llardinge are not guUty of any 
statesmajuLip. This is our misfortune, as well as theirs- 


CAtcuTTA; Juli/, 1313, 
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INDIA OO) DIPERIAL PREFERENCE 


A New “ REsoLmoN ’* 

iTisnoteasytoundcrstandwhytheHoa'bld Mr Clivt 
nans should have gone out o! lus way to move a Rcsolu 
tion on Imperial Preference before the Viceregal Council 
It shown how Uttlc do out “ tcpreaentotiN vs ’* m the Xxgjs 
latire Councils represent anybody eacept thcwsclics 
Indian public opuuou has not as yet devoted onv sinous 
thought to this subject Even tbo Indian National Con* 
gie&s has not as yet felt called upon to di&cuss it Thoie 
33, absolutely, no body of poliUeal or oconounc thought 
m the country which has evinced os yet the least little 
partiality for the progtauinio of the Tanfl Refoiai Party 
in England A.t first sight, it seemed tcry much hkel> 
that the Eon’ble Member bad been put up to it, not b} lus 
constituency, if he really has any, but by some one like 
Sir Roper Lethbridge, who has for some timo po&t been 
telhng the British people how India would welcome nothing 
so much as a preferential tanS, and who thought that 
their hands might be strengthened by such a mo\c in the 
Viceregal Council But li this bo tho real history of this 
Resolution, one feels bound to say that it has signally 
failed of Its purpose Even Mr Chitnavis could not so 
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completely forget the actual economic condition, of British 
India as to demand this so called Impenal Preference for 
ita own sale It la Great Britain that has tailed all onr 
ancient industries and it is she who stands to day as our 
most formidable competitor not onij in tho world market 
hut even m our home markets India wants protection 
Mr Chitnavis would not deny it And she needs protection 
not against Germany or Austria or Italy or America hut, 
primarily, againat England To impose a tariff on German 
or French or Austrian or Amencau imports while leaving 
British and Colomal goods to enjoy more or less free access 
to our markets, might please Sir Roper Lethbridge and 
his Tory loaders but would m no uay profit Indian trade 
or commerce On tho contrary it might lucrcaeo the 
burdens of the Indian consumers by mnking them practi 
cally dependent for a good many things thej want upon 
Great Britain and her Colonies only It is notorious that 
German and Austrian goods sell much cheaper here than 
British goods A protective and preferential tariff would 
increase the price of the former intbout reducing that of 
the latter Indeed, protected against German or Austmn 
or Amencan competitors, by a preferential Indian tanff, 
British and Colomal producers might be tempted to 
raise their price and thus increase the burdens of the 
Indiau consumers I am simply surprised that these 
plain facts did not stnko so eirpencnced a public man as 
Mr Chitnavis 

Thee Trade v Protection 
It may perhaps be said that this Resolution was 
simply a cortr for putting forth a demand for an 
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round protective tariff m India Sucli i demand would 
havc> la any ease, the support of a large body of articulate 
puTibc opinion in this country Tor it is impossible to 
deny that there is a >015 strong protectionist sentiment 
among us The entire economics of the Swadeshi and Boy- 
cott movement was protectionist though it cannot ho said 
that it has so far been a reasoned and considered national 
policy Of course neither Free Trade nor Protection aro 
absolute economic pniiciplca There are circumstances 
wherein free trade would be considered mere suicidal folly 
and protection the only right course But though under 
■especial conditions protection may be the right ecouomto 
policy, still It 13 not the best and the highest either logic 
ally or ideall} But this ide'il relation can be realised 
only under ideal circumstances Tbo ideal eeonomio 
arrangement in cv cry commumty or nation is that each 
mtlividual shall prodwco that only which ho or she can 
produce best of all and at the least expenditure of time and 
energy Both these conditions must be fulfilled Tlio 
commodity must be the best of its hind the time and 
energy spent lu its production must be the least possible 
If A can produce a commodity m ita highest perfection 
by spcndiiig less time aud energy than B A should 
produce it and not B, who must find out what be can 
produce similarly, namely, of the highest quality and at 
the lowest eTpense And A aud B should exchange their 
goods to their mutual profit This is the ideal economic 
arrangement inside every commumty or nation This is 
the truest form of free trade Similarly, if each comimiJiity 
-or nation mil produce that only which it can produce 
best and at the lowest expenditure of tune and energy, and 
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then if all the nafiona mil take from one another their 
respectlTe goods, freely andtnthont any artificial protec- 
tion or preference, that mU he the ideal economic arrange- 
ment in international relations And that arrangement 
would he based upon absolute Free Trade Principles 
+1, ^ *^®tefore. Free Trade 13 supenor to and higher 

t an ftotection Humanity must reach this ideal one 
^7- e en]oy this freedom in our internal trade and 
commerce There was a time when even this freedom 
1 not cxistj when particular famihes or tribes or clans 
r gui ds were protected by social or pobtical Jaws against 
the trade competitions of other families, tribes, clans or 
guilds Civilisation has outgrown that primitive stage 
ow every person is free to produce his best and place it- 
m the open market, at his own pneo But this freedom 
^ a sent at present in intemational trade and commerce. 
•But It will come some day, when all the nations shall la 
as one people, and being co ordinated uith one another 
inside the organic unity of Universal Humanity.shall fuUj^ 

CO operate with one another for the furtherance of the 
common weal We are, however, very far as v et from 
IS millenmm Consequently, just now, neither Free 
Arade nor Protection can be accepted as a universal and 
absolute economic good 


The Bationahe of Protection 
A tarifi 13 a form of taxation, indirect, therefore m 
81 uous hut taxation it is all the same And the taxis 
not paid by the foreign importer but by the people of 
the country which imposes the tanff The native consumer 
pays more for the dutiable articles than ho would hav e 
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done t£ there were no duties imposed upon them He 
huys dearer "Why should he ? — asks the Free trader 
For future profits — the Protectionist answers This 13 
the whole case, in s nutshell, between Free trade and 
Protection Protection is, thus, only a form of insur- 
ance in favour of infant industries or undeveloped re- 
sources I pay more for certain foreign goods to-day, m the 
hope of making good more than this present loss, by 
developing my own goods of the same class, m the future, 
to the same, if not to a superior standard both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively — ^as that of these foreign goods 
So only such industries should be protected os, upon a 
reasonable calculation, may be considered to have a great 
future before them And that future will be doteiimned 
mamly by two things first, by the existence of natural 
facilities in the country for the pioductiou of these goods, 
of a high quality and in large quantities , and second, by tho 
existence of the right kind of workmanship or large natural 
aptitudes for it— and sufficient number of workers — 
for such production, m tho community In other words, 
whether any industry should or should not bo protected 
will have to bo determined (i) by the existence of raw 
materials in tho country needed for it — in sufficient quantity 
and in accessible localities or tho reasonable probability 
of producing these matonala of tho right quality aiidbi 
adequate quantities at tho same if not lesser cost an they 
are or can be produced m the countnes that aic fiinliufi 
out tho finished goods made out of these, to Dm ]fri/liiUil 
country now, and (u) by tho existtiico of fhiUd and 
cheap labour for tho production of those unniii{{ the 
people themselves lYbcrotheso two muhiun n mu picsca' 
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younsor ““f “ tnglit future before nuj 

tColTb /p ■” “ 

insuranr^ f °* becomes truly a form of natjoual 

wTa u .T “ “'•““teai eommeicai future 

^ prmciplo. there are many Indian industnea 
■R.it eu°T reasonably bo protected by adequate tanlli 
* "“'y "P™ ‘bose imports or 

P a that threaten to till or prevent the groirth of infant 
but promising national industnea And the moment we 
try to apply these principles to the actualities of our own 
mdustrial position, we find thatour industries need protec 
two against British competitions far more than agaiMt 
hose of any other country Imperial Preference would, 
therefore, be absolutely useless to us 


ImpebIAI, PHErEKEbCE OE EcOVOMIO 
Dependence * 

In fact, It would be worse than useJess Great Britain 
exercises absolute political control over us just now, and 
determines onx fiscal pohej Imperial Preference, by J 
fling all competitions between Bntisb and non Bntisb 
goods in our market, would, therefore, almost mfimtelj 
economic dependence upon Great Bntam 
IS combination of pobticaJ authority and commercial 
con ro over us would bo a , very bchoub menace to both 
o economic future as an autonomous 

. ^ ® ficonomicpohcy forus now, therefore, is 

non British exploiters of oup markets but rather 
o encourage and strengthen them If America, for m 
e ance, could be induced to compete with Manchester m our 
port trade in piece goods, the latter would either ba\e to 
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Au Ebboneods Estimite. 

Il can no longer be denied that Pan Wamiani is gradu- 

!nd nr”®, 

2 re'"*'™’ “ “y ““ of “Odom India, if 

fnn < > 0 t e modern world Tet neither fnend nor 

tbfl evi, ^ clearly reabse cither the good or 

tLZ 1 srotnng force m modem trorld- 

fiderat, T>°^^ 'o™"® centimes In the con- 
ed W T Poof’lo™ the EngLsh educat- 

ed ^dn generaUy takes hia cue from; his European 
^sters. and he is therefore not prepared to tale this Pan- 
senottsl^ Hethinks, with Europe, 
liii i- f religious upheavals and fanatical out- 

bursts of ignorant and undisciplined multitudes, as a com 

ng social or political force, are long gone by The race 
13 with those who command tho wildest religious 

possess the highest personal courage, but only 
ose who own the most up-to date scientific training 
equipment Japan has, practically, httio or no 
eep rcligioua enthusiasm The Jap is perhaps tho least 
animal m modem civilisation, unless wo take his 
o itself as a form of religion. Ho is prepared to 
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accept and avow any eiocd that will bo hclpfnl to his 
earthly national ends Yet this petty Island Kingdom, 
devoid of any living CDthusiosm for any religious creed or 
cry, has within a few years won for itself a recognised place 
in modem world pohtics ^Vnd it is entirely duo to Japon’s- 
largo scientific acquisitions and pczfcct military oTgauisa 
tion It will bo long, \ery, very long indeed, before Islam 
will acquire these, and particularly tho former Islam 
may count upon her numerical strength, and tho strategic 
advantage which, under ccitam conditions, tho wide 
diatnbulion of her populations may givo her But theso 
will not ensure her success, and not oven hex safety, 
m tho event of any open and direct conflict between 
tho forced of Pan Euiopcanism on the one side and 
those of Pan Islamism on tho other ^\ny outbursts 
of lloslcm fanaticism, such as may very easily bo fanned 
into dame by tho Pan Islamio propaganda will only help 
to break up tho strength of Islam instead of consolidating 
It This IS how tho ordinary European publicists and 
politicians feel This is how oven many of my own edu- 
cated Hindu brethren feel about Pan Islatmsm But tho 
estimate seems to my mind to bo entirely erroneous 

Ihlam as ah AaoKEssivis Rcuoious 
PitOPACANDA 

If Pan Islainismchcnshcstho wild dream of onco more 
acting, in the coming ccntuncs, tho part that Islam played 
ill the past m shaping tho course of histone evolution in 
tho theco continents of Asia, Africa and Europe, it i& 
foredoomed no douht to absolute and igiionunous., dis- 
appointment History has uover been known to repeat- 
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itseli m ttis ias^on Islam aa an inviaciblft military 
force has not the ghost of a ehance in the modern 
noild rndeed,Idonotbehevethatanysober and thought- 
ful Pan Islarmst ever cheoshcs any such wild idea himself 
The inherent aggressive spirit of Islam will seek — ^in fact, 
it 13 already seeking — to realise itself m our age more 
through friendly proselytisation than through bloody 
coni^uests And in peaceful propagandism Islam has, I 
thmk, far greater chance of success than any other great 
world religion Its simplo creed has an appeal for primi- 
tive and unsophisticated huiuaniby nhich neither Christian 
iby nor any other system has “ There is no God except 
God, and Mahomed is His Prophet ” is a creed that even 
a child may grasp There are no mysteries, no contradio- 
tions, no fathomless metaphysics, jn this simple declaration 
of faith Man’s spiritnal erpenences may nse to 
loftier heights or descend to much deeper depths than 
what this simple creed connotes Even Islam knows of 
these higher heights and deeper depths The lives of 
Moslem saints hear ample testimony to the deeper no*®® 
of the spiritual life But the rudimentary creed of tlo 
Qoran has reduced human rebgion to what may best to 
described as its least common multiple There is no further 
simplifying it And this magic simplicity of the creed o 
Islam 13 the secret of the success olHoslem piopagandisin 
la fcho modem world, especially among less advanced an 
Jess sophisticated tribes, whether in Asia or Africa 

SOLIDABITjr ON Islah 

It eceius, indeed, well ni^ impossible to stem the 
•of Moslem propagandisoi either in Asia or ^Ifnca 
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only competitor m tho field is Evangelical Cliristiaiut^ 
But Chnstiaaity cannot xoach pnniitive intLlhgencc half 
BO near as Islam can \71icrovcr the Christian rmssions 
ha\o attained any largo success it has been duo to their 
political associations and influences rather than to the r 
direct religious message or spiritual ideals But Islam 
wins, in any case in our time inthout these citraueou^ 
helps On the other Land Christianity cannot m onr time, 
use Its Bupenor political power or military prowess to force 
people to accept it It has to face and fight its nvals "mth 
only logic and reason jlnd so far as tho pnmitivo races 
aro concerned this is a very gioat disadvantage to tho 
Chnatian missions Vnd it is just this growing jiumerical 
strength of tho Moslem populations of the world which 
constitutes the most senous aspect of the present Pan* 
Islamic propaganda And this senousuoss comes from 
the democratic character of Jloslcm social economy and 
tho strango solidarity of tho Moslem commumties which 
It aluaja worhs up Islam is the only religious sjstem in 
tho world which has no regular priesthood lu tho ojo of 
iVlIa cvetj JIusBalman is ahsolutclj cijual to every other 
Iilussalman And each individual ineuibcr ul tho Islamic 
fraternity stands m a close, personal and direct relation 
to It ^Vnd this IS the secret of tlio strango solidarity of 
Islam Nor is it a mere matter of subjective sentiment 
There are outer and visible syrahoU Is it for nothing 
that Mahomed ordained it that every Moslem, to what 
over country or raco ho might belong, must turn towards 
tho Caaha every time ho approaches his God? There is 
no parallel to it in any other religion or church There 
can bo no comparison, for instanco, in this respect, between 
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Itself m this fashion Islam 

force has not the ghost of a 1 ."“' “™oibIe military 
■"orld Indeed Idon tn '^''“’tco m the modem 

M Pan Isla::i et *'““*“■ 

The inherent anm-e “P mid idea himself 

- alrelt '“‘■ 

through fnendlv .1 

conquests And ‘h™ through bloody 

thml S art “h P™P>e“ad.sm Islam has, ^ 
'Yorld rehmon Tt ' *han any other great 

ity nor anv !th '‘““‘•“‘P which neither CJ.rist.ai.- 

God and Jlalr ““P‘ 

a child may grasp° TOe^" 

tiona no ^oth 1 ^ are no mjstmes, no contradic 

O faith M ““^phpoics. m thm simple declaration 
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what thi ® r ‘0 ““'h deeper depths than 
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of the I’TJ testimony to the deeper notes 
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SoLIDABITY OP ISLAit 

I ,, indeed, well lugh impossiblo to stem tho tide 

* oslem propagandism either m Asia or ^Unca Tho 
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onlj cotupetitor la tlio field is E\aiig€lical Ctiistiani^j 
But Clviiatianity taimot leach pnmitne rnttihgeuce half 
so near as Islam can A\Tierev-er th'o Christian missions 
ha\e attained any large success it has been due to their 
political associations and influences rather than to the»r 
direct religious message or spmtual ideals But felain 
Wins, m any case in our time unthout these ertraueou? 
helps On the other hand, Christianity cannot, in our time, 
use Its superior political power or military prowess to force 
people to accept it It has to face and fight its rivals mth 
only logic and reason ilnd so far as the primitive races 
are concerned this is a very great disadvantage to the 
Chnsiian missions And it is ]ust this growing numerical 
strength of the iloslcm populations of the world which 
constitutes the most senous aspect of the present Pan-- 
Islamic propaganda And this senousne&s comes from 
the democratic character of iloslcm social economy and 
the strange solidarity of the Moslem communities which 
it always trorhs up Isluui is the oah religious system in 
the world which has no regular priesthood In the eje of 
jrMla every Hussalman is absolutely equal to eieiy other 
Mussalman And ea^ mdiTidual member of the Islamic 
liateTmty stands in a close, personal, and direct relation 
to it ^tnd this IS the secret of the strange sohdanty of 
Islam Nor is it a mere matter of subjectno sentiment 
There ate outer and visible symbols Is it for nothing 
that Mahomed ordained it that every iloslem, to what 
o>er country or race he might belong must turn towards 
the Caaba every time he approaches hia God ^ There ip- 
no parallel to it m any other rehgion or church There 
can be no comparison, for instance, m this respect, between 
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These populations axe scattered over more than 
two contments Practically the whole of Northern and 
Central Afnca, the whole of 'VVcstem and Central Asia, 
India, and tho North Nastcni Provinces of China are 
comprised within this Moslem zone Wjthin this extensive 
tract we have a huge Moslem pojmlation, ignorant and 
semi barharoua for the most part no doubt, yet capable 
of seriously mterfermg indirectly with the peace and pro- 
gress of the world The problem of Buropean Peace, for 
instance, is no longer a mere European problem but is a 
huge and complex world problem. Mr Norman Angel has 
completely demonstrated it that modem industnahsm 
baa practically removed the ancient motives of mteiiia- 
tional wars among the different European countries The 
present Turko Bnlganan War is the last war of strictly 
European origin And even this can hardly bo said to 
have had a truly economio origin It was moved on the part 
of the Balkan Allies, at any rato, by a desire for national 
independence Neither the Bulgonans nor the Servians 
nor any other of the smaller States that rose up in aims 
against the Ottoman Power could forget the wrong that 
Turkish sovereignty had inflicted upon them. In this 
respect this latest war was of the old world type, when 
nations fought more or less entirely upon sentimental 
gTounda The modem wars are different The rnam 
motive powei m these is economic rather than purely 
political or patriotic This motive no longer exists m 
Europe The present rivalry between the different 
European Powers is really of non European origin. II 
there is any general European war in our tune, it will be 
caused hy the scramble of the Eiuopean Powers over 
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the position of Romo m the Catholic woTld and of Mecca 
in Islam The Rome of Islam, if the Caaba may be styled 
as such, knoirs no Pope Thu Moslem institution exer- 
cises no kind of temporal or even religious authority o\er 
the Moslem world In fact, it is not an institution, but, 
stnctly speaking, only an association, an ideal, a pure 
symbol It works upon the Moslem populations of the 
world not by threats of punishment, not through fear, 
but through love It works, really, not from without but 
from witbm It leaves eveiy man to pursue his own tem 
poxal ends m his own way, and it does not, therefore, prevent 
even one Moslem fighting another for wealth or woman, 
for worldly power or position, but simply bmds every 
Moslem with every other Moslem m one everpresent and 
indissoluble rehgious bond In their relations to the 
Prophet, the Qoran, and the Caaba, all Moslems are eter 
nally united And one supreme obligation of this relation 
18 that every fighting umt, which means every adult mac, 
in Islam, must leave and dedicate his all, even up to his 
life, for the protection of the Caaba should it e\er be 
threatened with destruction or pollution by the mfidol 
And It is just here that the importance and gravity of the 
Pan Islamic propaganda lie 

Pan IsLAMiSii and World Peace 
The success of this Pan Islamism will never mean 
another Mussalman irruption upon the civihsed world 
It will not mean any aggressive movement for the conquest 
of either Europe or Asia But it will mean a most 
determined, and united stand of the Moslem populations 
of the world against the aggressions of ChnstendonL 
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These populatiojia are scattered over more than 
two continents Practically the whole of Northern and 
Central Afnco, the whole of Western and Central Asia, 
3h<3ia, and the North Eastern Provinces of China are 
compnsed within this Moslem zone Wjthin this extensive 
tract we have a huge Moslem population, ignorant and 
semi harharoua for the most part no doubt, yet capable 
of Benonsly interfering indirectly with the peace and pro- 
gress of the world The problem of Eniopean Peace, for 
instance, la no longer a mere European problem but is a 
huge ond complex world pcobLcm Mr Norman Angel has 
completely demonstrated it that modem industnalism 
has practically removed the ancient motives of mtexne- 
tional wars among the different European countnes The 
present Tutko Bulgarian War is the last war of strictly 
European origin And even this can hardly be said to 
have had a truly economic ongin It was moved on the port 
of the Balkan Allies, at any rate, by a desire for national 
independence Neither the Bulgarians nor the Servians 
nor any other of the smaUer States that rose up m arms 
against the Ottoman Power could forget the wrong that 
Turkish sovereignty had mflicted upon them In this 
respect this latest war was of the old world type, when 
nations fought more or less entirely upon sentimental 
grounds The modern wars are different The mam 
motive power m these is ecoAomic rather than purely 
pobtical or patriotic This motive no longer exists m 
Europe The present nvaliy between the different 
European Powers is really of non European ongm II 
there IS any general European war m our tunc, it will bo 
caused by the scramble of the European Powers over 
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^mlic and ^can carcaaaea • Ha present incapacity, 
pnrpoaea of seMefence and self mie, of the A. Jo and 
^can peoples, const, tales, tins, a eery real and scons 
danger not only to their «™ .ndepSndence, but, trhat is 
far mo e senons eien to the general peace and progre^ 
of the larger and more adtanced humanity of our time 

for 7" 7 a "tn^e 

IS 7h tlT “““'"I"'*™ and self organisation 

" “conscionsly, iightmg, therefore, 

5 y or the future peace and progress of tho vrorld 
rom t poiQt of view the Pan Islamic mo^enicDt 
IS a movement that ready mahes not for disturbing bnt 
mhor for casunng and advancing tho peace of the world 
0 statesman mth any nsiou of the future can, therefore, 
refuse to sympathise mth this movement and msh it god 
speed Those uhoso imagination cannot soar higher than 
We VMion of a federation of tho icorld, demmalcdcvci}- 
where by fbo TVhite races only, mil naturally sineU danger 
ndAsasterm the progress of Wm Pan Islamiepropagarda 
Mirow and selfish nsion of those jiooplo consti 
7 \v 7’ danger of this Pan Jslamie moie- 

“en It the friendly help and B>mpathetic direclion 
the woild-pouois Pan fclanusni may icij- easilj be a 
imieer for good ei on m the modem uorld But it rceuucs 
rcry dehcato handhng dhoco aU ,t requires a fmuL 
end honest rvcpgmtlon. of the legitimale claims of 
m to readjust lUclf to the occcU of tho modom thought 

pment^>t r?** ^ dmlti^ajsLrd from tlia «i);vhrrat, c*u»« m-a of tl»* 
•ttrU-t-mnir. « U»* Mictct «at>Jtu>a Cif Gemanjr for • 

amLaioji uf * *** lintua miUtr liiui Urf bwpeW 

‘mbUdon ff h«„r.ns ixd«maly of Eor^ie. 
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and life and orgamse itself as a self controlled and autono- 
mous Federation of the Mussalman States of the urorld 
Tho independence and integrity of Persia, Afghanistan, 
and tho ‘Moslem Principalities of Africa as well as of tho 
Ottoman Empire, must be mamtamed This is tho first; 
condition for winning the coiifidcnco of Islam, without 
which this Pan Islamic iorco wiU never bo gmded and 
controlled by tho leaders of tho modem world politics. 
Tho European Concert has unconsciouslj worked for 
a similar end m Europe As a result, the independence 
and integrity of the different European States, both 
small and large, ba'vo been fully assured In their own . 
self interest, the greater Powers havo had to do this * 
In tho interest of European peace itself, a similar assurance 
IS nculcd for tho larger and stnallcr States of Asia and 
Africa also These* States must bo fully modernised ond 
coiisolulatccl and strcngtiicucd , for upon thnir strength 
and advaucemonfc will ultimately depend tho peace ond 
progtees esen of Europe itself 

, I'an IsuAJiisM IN India 

Thoso who think that tho recent defeat of Turkey in 
Europe haskillid the barkiioiioof Pan Islannsui, seem to 
rno to Jack a thorough grasp of the ps)chology of this inoic- 
tnciit In fact all (he recent troubles of tho Ottoman 
Empire ha\ o been a ventaWo god send to tho Pan Islamist 

* 1 veil tlio I WAT tuu iwi( toktavGcvt tbi« cohcIuhi iu &r( 1 il ta 

(>£viou« lHaI G uity uliKht rer |urty trim neither Dc);.iuri nor Scrvia, 
ti<,rA!i> ihor KiithlUiC StitcK that nMyln uivcitTcd tuthia struggle, 
•\.)h’»,-v(b*hnlft -n.’. yv'.’A'iftn. 'iJSii.'tnliyVAl*'- 

«ij 0.1 uut <il tl.<j imvj< «*{ luit*>io i« TurUej, liut otcii lliat u a very 
ilivtant contiiig i cy 
1*, N1 
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He has exploited tie aympatiy and enthusiasm ol tie 
aoslein populations of the world on behalf of Turley, m the 
interest of his pet idea In one sense, the present Pan Islamic 
moTement may be said to have onginsted in India Thirty 
years ago Jclaluddin came from Cahul to India inspired 
mth the vision of an All World Confederacy of the Pnnees 
and Peoples of Mam that will rejuvenate it and give back 
o 1 © position that it once bad as a moving and shaping 

force m human history and cmhsation He passed through 
iniba moculalmg many a leader of Mahomedan thought 
in a cutta and Bombay and other cities with this new 
Vitus ^ a messenger ol this gospel. Jelaluddin went 
ttoin India to Egypt and Turkey But the seed that he 
had sown among us grew m secret for over a quarter of a 
century Its only outer manifestation vias seen in a iieT 
self consciousness of our Moslem neighbours a new conceil 
of separate communal interests, and a new desire to revive, 

^ the name of purity, the old iconoclastic spirit of the 
8 anuc faith and thereby to work a new lehgious cleavage 
between the Mahomedans and their Hindu neighbours 
e political conflicts bctvreen educated Moslems and 
nidus were attributed to the natural jealousy of rival 
aspirants to office and rank and the religious feuds to a 
esire to revive the original ideals of Islam and reorganise 
tie old propagandist activities ol that faith But nobody 
ever suspected these as the slow and silent development of 
t e seed that Jelaluddin had sown in his confidential con 
ferences with the Moslem intellectuals of Calcutta and 
other places Air Blunt referstosomo of these conferences 
wpeciaUy to those held in Calcutta, at most of which 
the Right Hon Syed Anurali, then a member of the 
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Calcutta Bar uas present — in lus last work ‘India 
LNDER Bipon 

Things however commcuced to move apace both m 
and outside India which ®oon brought this Pan Islamic 
idea to the puhhc view In India the Indian National 
Congress at first and the more vanle Swadeshi ilovement 
later on quickened a self consciousness in the country, 
and especiallr among the Hindu populations The 
Swadeshi propaganda developed a particularly pronounced 
Hindu ideal which was naturallv interpreted by some at 
least of the Mahomeclau leaders in the cmmtrv as a distinct 
aud real menace to their own political future Had they 
thrown themselves heart and soul mtothis new National 
ist Movement in India this excessive Hindu emphasis 
uught iovo been verv easily removed For then the 
Swadeshi Movement would have" developed into a purely 
economic and political propaganda fully representative 
of tho composite Indian people But they held aloof 
Many of them ev eu set themselves up openly against this 
movement The result was that the Hindu inducnces 
became pTedoniiuant and the Hindu note the most pro- 
nounced in this new upheaval It was perhaps well 
that this should have been so For this Hmdu National 
ism will gradually help the evolution of a real Federal 
Nationalism among us winch seems clearly to be the 
ideal end and the ultimate aim of modem histone evolu 
tjou m India For the realisation of this Federal Ideal 
of Nationalism it is necessary that the different Indian 
communities representing different world cultures must 
evolve in their own way along their oxen line pre 
serving and developing to the full their respective 
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personahto, bo autonomous social units themselves. 

nd then jom the others, as members ol a great Mem. 

mn, which mil present to the world a new and fur 
uomplen type of Nationality than 
tvhat the world has so Inr knom. I have always read 
tha us the one eternal a.m of iustono evolution in India 
do not, therefore, regret this Hindu emphasis of what 
m the nature of things was bound to be practically a 
“ d I ovement I do not regret that our Mahomedan 
friends practically kept away from it But what I 
regret is their spirit of antagomsm What the situation 
tea y required of them was the initiation of a real 
os em National Alovement, along parallel lines, moved 
J the same spirit, working for the same ultimate cud, 

but orgamsedmlslamtofornis, with the symbols and sacra 

meats faimliar to higher Islamic thought aud culture 
But the Mahomedan leaders already bemtehed by the 
^sion of an iUl ^\o^ld Islamic Confederacy which Pan* 
amism held out to tbcir vuew, not only refused to do 
w at i\as really needed as much in their asm ourintcrest, 
but secretly commenced to exploit the unrest m the 
interest of this Pan Islannsni Lord Minto did not see 
rough tho game and therefore easily phjed into tht. 
hands of the Pan Islamic leaders 


Pan Istuiisai not ItEucious ncr 
Political 

The Turko-Itahan conflict of 1911 IJ whifo gjMng o 
impetus to Pin Islainisiu, particularly in India 
ped also to bring out its true uiutno and character 
e oro all the norld Encouraged by the success of 
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bis game of bluff m the matter of the ludiau Council 
Reforms, Syed Amirab now almost openly avowed his 
allegiance to Pan Islamism , while his following commenced 
to exploit the natural sympathy of the Indian Mussalman 
■with the Ottoman Government in their conflict with Italy, 
in the interest of this propaganda The bond that binds 
the foBowera of hlahomed together is not a political but 
absolutely and exclusi'vciy a religtous and spiritual bond 
One iloslem pnnce or community may fight another iloslem 
pnnce or community without doing outrage to the Islamic 
fraternity In any case they have frequently done so in 
the past, lu this country and elsewhere Even the Ottoman 
throne itself is reared upon such a fratntidaJ feud If the 
power of the Mogul had lasted till our day and Delhi had 
become the seat of one of the great world powers, there 
wo'uld have been no religious bar against its declaring war 
against the Emperor of Turkey himself The Indian 
MuasaliBan was strictly speaking under no religious obli« 
gation ■whatever to side with Turkey as against Italy m 
the last war The religious obligation would come not 
merely to side with but even to fight for Turkev unto 
death itself if the Holy Places of Islam were threatened 
With possession bv the KalHr and Turke> stood up for 
their defence Neither Tunis nor Tripoli neither 
Adrianople nor Stamboul are counted as the Holy Places of 
Islam No Mussalman is bound by his religion to defend 
and keep these temporal and profane cities m the possession 
of any Moslem potentate The appeal to the Indian 
ilussaltnan both diintig the Trjpob and the Balkan ■war, 
on behalf of Turkey, was not, therefore, really based on 
religious but only on purely secular and political grounds. 
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Oct op Tuzm Own JHoUTll 

Pan SrlLr® the aims and scope of 

l z2 , ZofarAI. Khan, Editor of 

JlnsfiT ■ T o “ “"‘"'■“‘'■J “■> otticle on '■ Indian 

chapter S^Mr 

m. *" “‘‘‘“t of this elegant irorh has iiltited 

me to contrilnte to it a tew pages descnptiie of the so- 
aled Pan-Ialamic movement from an Indian Moslems 
nnhl mvitation, coming as it does Ironl .t 

of „ t f °T ''"“Ot'le genius as JaJal Nun is on lioiioiir 
hicll I am deeply sensible . and in the folloning Inns 
f propose to discuss • Pan Islamism ’ as it is understooil 
y of TncJia wto arc ilcstincd to exercise n 

great influence on the luturo ol Islam 

Etymologically the crpressioil Pan Islamism clams 
a coinparatucly recent origin Ituas coined by Cbnstuii 
ip omacy to sene as a seunypreteat for the spoliation 
° f“‘ ifecajing Moslem Slates To the nan in lie 
fen- Islamism was synonymous iiilh a gigantic umon 
ol the Moslems ol the world having for its cherished oljctt 
e eatermiiiation of Christianity as a living political force. 

3 oilg as a Morocco, a Tripoli, a Persia, or a Macedonia 
had to he grahbed, the Logey ol Pan Islam, sin was a most 
selul adjunct It helped tLeslalwjits of Ihnstciidoiu to 
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constantl7 coufroQt their fanaticai dupes with an imagin- 
ary peril, the bare possibility of which was to be removed 
by depri\-iug the iloslem of Ids hearth and home. With 
the diameroberment, absorption, or annexation of almost 
all the independent iloslem States by the Powers of Europe 
and with the poor remnanta of the integrity of T\«key 
and Afghanistan trembling vn the balance, Christian 
thinkers have not at present much to say about this over- 
exploited theme. The time, however, is not fat distant 
when the new life given to the Moslem communities of 
the world by the terrible events of the past fesv years may 
actuate the political theorists of Christian Europe to saddle 
the Moslems ivitli the revival of the old plot to blow up 
Europe Nowhere have these events been followed by an 
outburst of feeling so genuine m its manifestation and so 
universal in its character oa in India ; and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the bombardment of Meshed by the 
Russians, the descent of Italy on Tripoli, the onslaught of 
the Balkan Allies on Turkey, with all their attendant 
horrors, have made the Moslems of Lidia a changed 
people. They are not what they were two years ago. 

"Divested of the mischievous conception in which 
Western ^^lachiavclliauisiu has clothed it and used it as a 
convenient mode of cxprc.<ision, Pan-Islamisin is not a new 
force, but is as old as Islam itself The first lesson of Pan- 
Islannsm uas given by the Qorati when it said ; 

‘ Verily all Moslems aro brethren iwto each other ’ 

" The Proiihct’s definition of Paii-Islaniism will never 
grow' old. ‘A Moslem's relation to another Moshm,’ 
exclaimed the Baxwai-i-Kaiiiat, * may b« likened to that 
of tho two haiuU which wash each other.' ” Tiio universal 
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brotherhood founded Kv r»i 
ias no cql? 

many other "lama ” of that ilk”™’ 

of a terntonal character OIp Tew ° 

Pan Islamism if m.i «. ii ^ ^^^’Otherhood of IsJam, or 
race and class and is of ’ considerations of 

oil the Moslem Z JL “ fl" 

pit-ca, identTyTn?re:::::^rn“T““tr^ 

~r"-"aT 

to alfthe m a r t ““ foot Homo 

.n con taot and " ^ ^o' »o»oio 

the s«hnndrod «ol‘ao that 

f.on hi lled f ' a E^fpooo Civihra. 

Ws contnf ‘“^"'^“““"roppreoiablo cianoe m Ihr- 

Motlems tnVhn! "”‘7,”'“^ 

afterwards sn fit ^ MosJems first and Indians 

sections with ivhom'lT7 of all grades and 

assured me that they rere°MoT" '"r”"' 
afterwards It ,s ft,,, e Ottomans 

the Moslem brotl, J. ^ 'onception of the mill ersality of 
Pan Sr ‘“'Otherhood that lies the chief strength of the 

ZonfZr =‘“‘' -'“o™ of ore 

among the foremost to realirc it 

witemray'^jet' ^^^“7““’’ 

al Lt “«f«osive nature against 

Sam 1 r "" '^ooo ‘o o^terminate 

what I 111 porcly on the defensiic and to protect 

Emmre "““7 •''O’' “nee splendid 

defeMe's^r 1 , ““ "orl of 

ej has hitherto been single handed, but such 
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•will no longer be tbe case The combined attack of 
Christian Europe against the mtegritv of Islanl and the 
co\ert and overt designs of the Western PowieTB against 
the remnant of Turkey have made too deep an impression 
upon the mind of the liloslems to be casilj" effaced They 
have accordingly made np their mmd to stand bv Turkey 
through thick and thin and mindful of the sayung of their 
blessed Prophet who declared — A Sloslem is unto another 
Moslem as a wall which is propped up bv its \ arious parts ” 
— they will do all that they can to co operate with Turkey 
whose political extinction means tlicir own annihilation 
This CO operation need not upset tbe Christian alarmists 
It has nothing in cominon with the alleged tnple alliance 
negotiated between Japan China and Siam 'whtoh 
necessitates according to the Berliner Tapcblatt a probable 
proposal in the near future on tbe poi^ of the Bussian Tsar, 
to form a European combination strong enough to crush 
theyellow races and ensure the peipctnal supremuev of tbe 
Western Powers in Asia The co operation of the Moslems 
of the world with the Cahphate which has now come to be 
recognired throughout the Islamic world as a re^^v^fied 
moral force essential to the uiamteiiauce of the sialus fjuo 
of Islam will be intellectual and economic in its bearings 
Islam IS destined to play a great part ytt m the political 
evolution of the world and those who can thmk have 
amv ed at the conclusion that the revnv al of Islam is to be 
heralded not by the thunder of gmis and tbe flashing of 
bayonets but by tbe creatiou of Universities and the 
csta'rfii^nmen.t eft ^lari’iss TVis n> fto 'on thie Ymi ^^nrm 
ism of the future and Inshaallah it wjH achieve its 
object ” 



NATlOVAUry AND EJIPIRE 
What does it Mean « 

oI the *“ decla.at.„n oi fa.th 

the Pau Islamist mthoat be,ag impressed by its 

'ebgious reference IS 
and eld '“-paredfo its pronounced political aims 

fraternV' ^lt ■’’''='3' <="^1 and missionary lehgious 
frat rn tyin the morld that transcends all “lojera 

and Buddh'l ”” 1 , "l*b Christian 

hold as mth Moslem brother- 

less broth 1 ™ '*”* '‘’'Siodsly and spiritually are no 
lesbrothes to one another than are ail MiiLlmans 
But hough an extra temtorial character may be legili- 

To h^i '>'«*t«hood as for Moslem 

brotherhood it betrays a very aad confusion of thought 
to Clam, It for any ,1cl,on. whether Christian or Moslem 
the Moslem populations of the world were never, after 

11 n It 7“'" spent in Medina and 

eig our ood one nation Unity of state life, based 
upon unity of territorial possessions constitutes the ^ery 

Si"!? Even a federal nation 

this elementary condition An Impenal Federation 
ay ranscend terntonaJ limitations and be extra ternto 
> ut e\en then it must be built and worLcd upon 
me imity of state life and state organisation A nation 
ee IS not a term of the purely religious life There is 
such a thing as Christian or Moslem or Buddhistic or Hindu 
nothing as a Cbnstian or a Moslem or 
nation meaning off Chnatiana or all Moslems or all 
u ists There may be such a thing as a Hindu nation, 
cause all Hindus of our time have one common terntorial 
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abode and are subject to one common state autbonty and 
belong to one state organisation Had China and Japan 
and Australia and South Amenca been peopled b> Hindus, 
\vc could nc%cr have used the term Hindu nation as ^^e do 
non In fact, the writer completely gl^cs the religious 
plea away uhen he comes to clo&e quarters and declares 
that “ the object of Pan IsJamism is not to cbensh 

projects of an aggressi\e nature against Christendom 
but (o act pureh/ on the defensiie and io protect uhai hiile 
remains to the Moslems of their once splendid Empire 
against further encroachments ” The italics are mine , 
and the words thus italicised bring out the political motive 
of Pan Islamism most clearly 

In fact even an ‘ aggressive propaganda against 
Christendom ' which the Pan Islamist is so aoMous to 
disclaim, might ha>e been mterprete'^ in a purely religious 
sense To convert the Kalfii is as much a duty of the 
Moslem as to coinert the heathen is recognised to be a 
dut\ of the Christian And the iloslemic coramumties- 
uC the noiid may, with absolute right and justice, combine 
to build up an international and all world organisation for 
this purpose Thej raoy do so for the protection of the 
socio religious ideals of the Islamic Church and Moslem cul- 
ture against the onslaughts of a dominant and all conquer- 
ing Christian ethical and social and economic system Fan- 
Islanusni may > ery legitimately pursue these ethical and 
cultural ends Islam is not an altogether dead force even 
in the modern ^orld It is pregnant with large possibi- 
'cfi'a-Ts Ttrt: -a’iii 

would be a distinct gam to modern humanity, and perhaps 
to none would this gam be greater than to Chnstendoni 
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-d L ZlZ'l 1 

behove tJin socialistic Islam is I 

tic ideals oZonZ^r ‘“^''>'“*'■3 moaas 

ual disattar^ !»% attitude of mental and 8 ^. 11 ^ 

religious hist ^ ‘*“"8a of this world The 

renounced lw",T ‘“““‘“O 

of this earth fh' °"° 

foil or evl t “ '•‘“'r or posf 

are the moat r,^ ‘*'“0 

needs them The moderp 11 orld 

viewtf>^>,arn/^ 1 ^ ^ salvatjon With a 

with the othe ^ “notis moral and spiritual inheritances 
raised out h eomulluiities ol the world Islam must be 

She m usTfil r Position 

tally into the f' ° e^ look the modern norid honzon 
an^owr r PO'oorvatiou of the autonomy 

S aterwh I" -’-'^‘■“8 Jfshommcdan 

ossenti J ^ ^ 0 - or ^nc. is one of the 

rndi loi a f"? '0 -idosd the iiiat 

indene id lli? , “odomisation of these 

indepeiid nt Moslem States Popular freedom and demo 

perfect? u "loth of which arc in such 

perfect accord with the spirit of the teachings of the Pro 

couL : 8row lu these free Moslem 

possih?* <si“'PPed in the fullest 

possible measure with every kmd of modern iuonlcdgo 

“"'■’"“fio •'PPliooco, for their 
y protection and economic prosperity iil thcso 
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are needed as much in the larger interests of Islam itself 
as in the interests of the larger hfe of modem humanity'^ 
All these aro not only absolutely legitimate but 
exceedmgly laudable objects for which all the Islamic 
coramumties of the world may*" and indeed, should unite. 
•With this moral and spiritual Pan Islamic propaganda, 
every one, uith a correct appreciation cf the course of 
modern histone evolution and a vision of that Universal 
Federation towards which all countries and nations are 
unmistakably moving — must fully sympathise They 
may e\en be prepared to acti\ely co operate with Islam 
vn the promotion of these objects so for as such co- 
operation may be helpful or practicable. But the unity of 
Islam IS based upon the distmctive character of the socio- 
religious ideals presented by the Prophet 3t is a cultural 
nhich means a moral and spiritual bond The true concep- 
tion of the universal brotherhood of Islam is not merely 
"extra territorial,” as the present WTiter contends, 
but it IS also extra political as well 

A False aoti Mischievous View 
Yot the ideal of Pan Islamjsm presented here is clearly 
political Its avowed object IS, we are told "to acton 
the defensive to protect what little remains to the 
Moslems of their once splendid Empire ” In the earlier 
ceiituries of the Hizeera political sovereignty and ascen- 
dancy were to some extent essential conditions of the very 
self-preservatiou of Islam even as a religious culture and 
community It may even beheldthatm some countries 
at least, political expansion was forced upon the Moslems 
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menace to the peace of every people composed partly of 
non Moslem and partly of Moslem populations 

The Logic ob- Political Pan Islamism 
Nor 13 it easy to see how this Pan lalamism can hope to 
secure this end \^ithout •very seriously weakening the legiti 
mate aud natural allegiance of every Pan Islamist to tlio 
noil Moslem Goternments under which they may be living 
whether in India or Fgypt It is all very well to sav that 
this Pan Islamism seeks to realise its ends by pureh peace 
ful methods, through the organisation of universities and 
industries, but ^\e all know that empires ore neither built 
up nor prescrv ed these innocent weapons Universities 
may initiate the Mussalman into the secrets of science, 
aud industries may help bun to the acquisition of wealth, 
but these of themselves will not equip bun with the 
modern implemeD‘'s of vrar or orgamse invincible Moslem 
armies, the two things which still determine the fates of 
empires and kingdoms The only possible line of work 
for this political Pan Islauiism must lie therefore (i) m 
creating a Pan Islamic sentiment among the Moslem popu- 
lations of the world bj appealing to their rchgious iiassious , 
(ii) m helping them to the acquisition of modem scientific 
knowledge, both for economic and nnhtary ends (ni) m 
helping the oigamsation of the modem army and the 
modem navy fully equipped with all the most advanced 
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™.tierdel.bor.toly 
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Islamist and f ‘io political Pau- 
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'“ splendid empires in (lie unddli ugts 

M d alint a „,e„aee «„nld n „orld peace and 

our present Moild cinlieatioii if tho scattered reiiiiianl, 
of these ancient races or nation., non nargid piacefulO 
into the innons modern nalioiialili.s „t ,he ooild, »ere 
to start so many diHercnt Pan Iniinnal pro,.a„anda for 
reining by their combined effort, the lost glorna of llieir 

once splendid Llnpifsl" Ud fins is cxaclli the 
ttesistiblo logic of a polilicil Pan Islamic proja.aida 
isadiT *'""''''1' '“re This fiolitical Pan felaniisni 
holdniV^*'^ '"he toeverj non tfosJrni state an I' nil 
gsiiayowranj Iloslcai popidat, it ua slai ding 
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menace to the peace of every people composed partly of 
jion "Moslem aud partly of Moslem populations 

The Logig op Political Pan Isluxiss^i 
Nor IS it caay to see how this Pan Islamism can hope to 
secure this cud without \ery seriously weakening the legiti 
mate aud uabural allegiance of every Pan Islamist to the 
now Moslem. GoNenimenta vmder which they may be h\mg 
whether m India or hgjpt It is all very nell to sav that 
this Pail Islniuism seek.s to realise its ends by purely peace 
fnl methods through the organisation of unnersities and 
industries Imt we all know that empires are neither built 
up nor preserved b} these innocent weapons Lnnersities 
may initiate the Mussalman into the secrets of science, 
and industiies may help bun to tbe acquisition of wealth, 
but these of themselves will not equip him with the 
modern iniplemen^s of war or organise inMncible Moslem 
armies, the two thmgs which stiH determine the fates of 
empires aud kiagdoms The only possible hue of work 
for this political Pan Islainism must lie therefore (i) m 
creating a Pan Islamic sentiment among the Moslem popu 
lations of the world by appealing to their religious passions , 
(ii) m helping them to the acquisition of modem scientidc 
knowledge both for ecoaotojc and military ends fin) m 
helping the organisation of the modern army and the 
modern navy fully equipped with all the most advanced 
lustrumenta and methods of modem warfare with the 
Imowledge and wealth thus acquired m those independent 
Moslem States where this can be done safely and freel} , 
(i\) in helping to preserve the independence and integrity 
«^f these States until thej ate fully equipped and org'imscd. 
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by secunug ou their behalf the moral support of theiujmense 
lloalem populatiom that are subject, forth© tune being, to 
the political authority of non Voslcm Goveminents or 
peoples , and (v) m the c\cntofany conflict between these 
latter and any Jlcaleui State ot States, m embarrassing 
these non Aloslem Go\emnients by the organised passne 
resistance or open revolt of their hloslcm subjects, and 
aiming ult iniot ely ev en at tbcir complete ov erthron These 
are the only conceivable means which tins political 
Pan Islannsin can hope to “ keep (o the Moslems the rem 
nauts of their once glonous Empire ” -\11 these, from 
the organisation of uuiv crsitics and mdusltjcs to the incite 
incnt of tov oUs arc parts of an ©Tgamc whole By them 
selves working separatcl}, none of these have aiij ajiprc 
ciablo north so far as the object of Pan Islainisni, as ciiun* 
dated here, is conccnicd Thus, the moment ne subject it 
to a searching analjsis no fliid nhat a senous menace tins 
political Pan Islauiisiu, as distinguished from what may 
bo called religious or cultural Pan Islaunsm, is tu the piace 
ami progress of u odcni bunianitj in general and of those 
countries in particular where there », os in India, a imsed 
population of Modems and non Moslems 

Tllb PvN ISLVMIC PaoiAOAMlV I'w KllU 
Xor.sofarat hast as India is conceriud is this imaie 
either \cr> imaginary or mij distant Itsceuis to me 
that if one Were to construct a chronological stoij el the 
present ckava^o Ixtwedt the Mabomedans srd tin* Ilnnlts 
and subject the facts and dates thus collected to a cnlical 
jiaj cholo^cai aualjsis it vrould be foiind that thu 
Pau IshLUu&ui 111 om, elu{>c or anuthtr 1 ^ 
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nationality and empire 

visit to Calcutta m 1376 or 1877, m which ho compaieil 
ho Hindus and the ilaiomedans of Hindusthan to tlie 
wo eyes and two hands of a man It was really the same 
etap or which Mahommed had hiinself used in speatutg 
o e s amio brotherhood It is notorious how rapidly 
this spirit and attitude was changed and the ie\cied S>etl 
^eu y set himself up as an autagomst to the Indrsn 
Nationalist Movement then represented bj the Indian 
National Oongieas Wo attributed it at the time to the 
influence of the Anglo Tudian bureaucracy That mflueiico 
was no doubt at work, but though it may explain something 
It cannot erplaia everything m the history of this conflict 
between the educated Hindus and educated MaLoincdam 
which grew along with tho Congress agitation The Pan 
Xslamto apint was at least partly responsible for it 

pAN-IstAuisM IK India and Indiak 
Nationalism 

ihe simster logic of this pohtical Pan Islamism couiW 
out most prominently howe\er lu its attitude toTvarih 
Nationalism In purely Moslem couutncs, iiLo, for iiUBtaiict* 
Persia or Turley or even Egypt though perhaps ni » 
lesser degree Nationalism 19 practically identical iii iW 
ultimate ends and objects with this Pan Islaimsui In 
fact so far as these renmanta of the oiico glonow 
Empire’ of Islam as Mr Zafar VIi Klian puts it here, 
are concerned perhaps their only chance of life lies 
the support that they may get from Pan lelauusni 
Both Turkish and Persian Nationalists may naluralJ) 
think that their only hope of safety lies in tho Ijuejy 
devclopnicnt of a norld wideconfedi racy of the f Ih wer* of 
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the Piopliet the iiioiai piissureof vrhjcJi it not its ph}s]cal 
strength might he brought to bear on the policy oi their 
enexmes But m India l&Iaxu aa a political fome stands- 
upon an altogether difieiOTt footing Not merely in point 
of n-umbexs but equally tdso in intelligence education and 
wealth the Indian Mahomedans are deeidedlj behind the 
Hindu populations of tlie country Nationahsin in India 
even if it works upon its legitimate composite character and 
constitution and makes the fullest possible accommodation 
for the free pUy and fulfilment of the special character 
of Islaimc culture as an organic element of Indian 
aa distuiguished from Hindu Nationalism— would ne%tr 
meau for the followers of Islam what Nationalism meaus 
tu Persia or Turkej for their Persian or Tuikisli co reli 
gionists In Peisiacp Turkey the Mussalmans practically 
represent the whole nation or state In India the\ can iievoi 
lepicscut more than a part of it And this fact hurts tl o 
conceit of the Moslem leaders of India Tlic Pan Islan ic 
idea wet nursed unconsciously by the short sighted 
jiolicy of the knglo Indian boreautracy and more par 
ticulaily by that of the last two Indian kiceioys has 
developed the unhealthy habit lu the leaders of the llaho 
luedan community of India of uursuig m their hearts the 
memories of their lost political position lu the country 
ihey ha\e been distinctly encouraged by foolish Anglo 
Indian ofhcials and scribes to cherish the falsehood that the 
supreme political authoTit> in India passed from the hands of 
the Mogul dnectly onto those of the British Tliey ha\ ©been 
led to completely ignore the fact that the msignia of Itrv} e* 
ual Kulo m India had already slipped away from the 
nfeebled hands of the Mogul and the Pathau to tho^e of 
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tcspouaible fot tile antagaiuBm, i& au^ case, o{ tile sobetir 
section of our Moslem fellow-countrymen towards our 
Nationalist ideals and activitiea , and thus it lent, uncon 
sciously, conaiderablfl support to the Pan Islamic pro 
pagamla among almost all classes of educated Mahomedans 

Is IT Confusion of Tuouoht — 0» what 1 
But '«^UatG^ct its htatono ongm or its ys^chologioul 
justiGcatiun the sinistei logic of this pobtical Pan 
Islamiaui cannot he disguised and should not be ignored 
These imphcatioua are very clearly brought out m thi 
voiy stateiueut regarding the aims and scope of Pan 
Islauuam aa presented hero by Mr Zafar Ah Khan And 
what 18 mist important in this connection is that Mr Khan 
hero repeats what accredited leaders of the movement 
like tho Kt Hou Syed Kmj All and others ha-vo frequentl} 
said I refer to the dtctuiu that tho Indian lilussaliuau u> 
first a Moslem and then an Indian Either it hetra)a a 
most woeful coniuaiou of thought, unworthy oi the intellec 
tual leaders of a great world movement, or it has a \erv 
simster meaning behind it The term Indian la either a 
geographical or a political term It connotes cither the 
place of birtU oi residence of the human who calls himself 
by this name , or it connotes his pobtical or state hie and 
relations As an Indian, a person is either a native of 
India, or a subject of the Government of India fiike the 
statutory Indians) or both This is all that the word 
Incban means, and absolutely notlung else neither iua . 
FSSi.' »-£^ iJiw ia? rwed Cte tbs' hsis3 

the term jMabomedaii is a term that connotes onJ} 
a icligious {act that the person railing himself such 
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tho Shiks oa the one side, and of the Slaluattaa on the 
other, when tho British stretched out their hands to grssp 
It But for the advent and intervention of tho 
Bntish, tho supreme political authority in this countiy 
would ha\ 0 been held to*day either by tho Shihs, or by the 
ilahrattas, or it would have been divided between thc&o 
two Hindu Pol^or3. But all this is \eiy- conrenicntly 
forgotten And by openly encouraging tho Indian Maho- 
luedans to forget or ignore tbeso things, and by pandering 
to tho vanity of the Moslem leaders by giving them pre- 
ferential treatment in tho constituliou of the ircfJilly 
Reformed Councils,” tho Go\emn.ent have unvwltmg(y 
helped to strengthen tho Pan-Islamio scntiirent in this 
rtiuntry And all these have led the Paa-Islamio propa- 
ganda in India to openly set itself vp os an enemy cf 
Indian Nationalism. 

Nor caa tho Indian Nationabsts absolutely absolve 
themselves of all responsibility for this unfoitunato slate 
of things If tho Moslem leaders tntd to wijo out tie 
momoncs of tho SbiLs ardthcMahratfas, tio Hindu Nation- 
alist leaders also sought to rcvivo them. It vras nodoubt* 
supreme psychological need of tho Naticralist j Topaganda r 
and so far as these memories were revived to recreate the 
self conCdcDco of a people suffering from a state cf hip*** 
less and listkss inertia, they did only good and no baria. 
But tho cfTcctofthisrovivaldidnotstopicre. It giadiAlly 
awoLo, at least in a section of tho Naticnaiists, tie 
foolish and 5uic.dal ambiticn of creo mere re cslaLbsiirg 
either a singlo Hindu State oraccnfcdcincy of liinduSUri* 
in India. 8otco people, thus, eicritly interpreted S»&r»I 
** a llmdu Raj. iVnd thxa foU> is also to acire 
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lespoosiblc lor the antagomsm m an} case, of the aobeicr 
section of our Moslem fellow-countryracn towards our 
KatioaaUst ideals and activities and thus it lent, uncon 
sciously cousiderahle supjiort to the Pan Islamic pro 
paganda among almost all classes of educated Mahomedans 

Is IT CoNFUSio's OP T.UOUOHT— Ob what? 

But v.Uate\er its histone oiigm or its psychological 
justifitatiuii the sinister logic of this pobtical Pan 
Islauiuini cauuot lie disguiaed and should not be ignored 
These implications are very clearly brought out m thi 
very statement regarding the aims and scope of Pan 
Islauusui as presented hero by Mr Zafar Ah Khan \ud 
what is mist important intiuscotmectionisthatMr Ehai 
here repeats what accredited leaders of the movement 
like tho Bt Hon Syed Abut All and others have frequesth 
said 1 refer to the dictum that tho Indian Aluesalmau is 
first a 'Moslem aud then an Indian Either it betrays a 
most woeful confusion of thought unworthy of the intellec 
tual leaders of a great world movement or it has a v er\ 
siiuster meaning behind it Tho term Indian is either a 
geographical or a political term It connotes either the 
place of bittU or residence of the human who calls himsell 
by this uamo or it coimotes his political or state hie and 
relations As an Indian a person is either a native of 
India or a subject of tho Government of India (Idie the 
statutory Indians) or both Uns is ah that the word 
luibau means and absolutely nothing else neither hu 
AW }?i3 A’«r ivi> jvaed fts> the ether head 

the term Mahomedaii is a ttrni tliat cormotes only 
a lehgious fait til'll the peisou calling himgelf such 
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belongs to a particular religions coniiiiuiuon It does 
° it's geographical habitat or his political 

esaociatloiis and obhgations And iiheii a person says, 
therefore that he is a Jlahoniedan first and an Indian next, 
all that he can mean by ,t is that his religions associations 
o igatious must ha\e absolute jireccdeiicc over his 
liolitical associations and ohhgatioiis In other llords, 
13 allcgiaiica to the non aioslcm State of which he may bo 
a subject or a citizen, must pre nay to his allcpance to the 
03 eni peoples and princes of the world when these two 
come into eoiiflict with each other .This is the nwessary 
logic of that political Pan-Islamism which is endentiv 
represented by Sir Zafar All Khan and Syed Amir AJi 
and tho Moslem League And as such it is the common 
enemy of Indian Nationaham m its truest and broadest 
eense as well as of the present Government in Indie 


The True Curf 

•ind tho real cure of thia mischievous reJigJt) poll 
tical movement, so far at any rate ns India and 
aie concerned, must be found m the e^oJutioa of atruS 
Natioualist Ideal and tho constitution of .i Federal 
bovemment m India, forming part, as an equal among 
equals, of the larger Fcderatiou of the present British 
mpiro, which has been pctsistcntly advocated m these 
pages. 


Culcutla : Matj , 1913. 
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